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INTRODUCTION 
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Greece 



lILUTARCH was bom at the little Theban Plutarch sud 
town of ChEeronea, somewhere about 50 Plu^itreh'a 
A.D. The date of his birth marks no 
epoch in history ; and the place of it, 
even then, was remembered only as the 
field of three bygone battles. The name 
Chaeronea, cropping up in conversation at 
Rome, for the birthplace of a distinguished 
Greek lecturer, must have sounded strangely familiar in the 
ears of the ed ucated Romans whom he taught, even as the name 
of Dreux, or of Tewkesbury, sounds strangely feuniliar in our 
own. But apart from such chance encounters, few can have 
been aware of its municipal existence ; and this same contrast, 
between the importance and the renown of Plutarch's birth- 
place, held in the case of his country also. The Boeotian 
plain — once ' the scaffold of Mars where he held his games ' * 
— was but a lonely sheepwalk ; even as all Greece, once a 
Europe of several States, was but one, and perhaps the poorest, 
among the many provinces of the Empire. Bom at such a 
time and in such a place, P lutarch was still a patriot, a s tu dent 
of politics, a nd a schola rT^and was therefore bound by every 
lie bfseiitiment and fearnihg to the ancient memories of 
Ina uatlve land: Sometimes he brooded over TTer^altered 
fortunes. Boeotia ' heretofore of old time resounded and 
* rung again with Oracles ' ; but now all the land that from 

*'Ape«» ipxfirrftaf. {Marceiius, 21.) This contrast has been noted by 
R- C Trench, D.D., in h\s Plutarch. Fivt Lectures, 1874. An admirable 
volume full of suggestion. 
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LIVES OF THE NOBLE 

INTRO- flea to sea had echoed the clash of arms and the cadence 

DUCTION of oratory was *mute or altogether desolate and forlorn': 

- . . ' hardly able ' he goes on, ' to make three thousand 

* men for the wars, which are now no more in number 
' than one city in times past, to wit : Megara, set forth 
'and sent to the battle of Plataea."'* At Athens, though 
Sulla had. long since cut down the woods of the Academy, 
there were still philosophers; and there were merchants 
a^ainr at Corinth> rebuilaed by Julius C«esar. But Athens, 
even, and a century before, could furnish only three ships 
for the succour of Pompey ; while elsewhere, the cities 
of Greece had dwindled to villages, and the villages had 
vanished. 'The stately and sumptuous buildings which 

* Pericles made to be built in the cittie of Athens' were still 
standing after four hundred years, untouched by Time, 
but they were tlic sole remaining evidence of dignity. So 
that Plutarch, when he set himself to write of Greek 
worthies, found his material selected to his hand. Greek 
rhetoricians, himself among them, might lecture in every 
city of the South ; but of Greek soldiers and statesmen 
there was not one in a land left empty and silent, save 
for the statues of gods and the renown of great men. The 
cradle of war and statecraft was become a memory dear to 
him, and ever evoked by his personal contact with the 

Hi« Inspira- triumphs of Rome. From this contrast flowed his inspiration 
^•<*n for thp Parallel Lives : his desire, as a man, to draw the 

noble Grecians, long since dead, a little nearer to the noonday 
of the living ; his delight, as an artist, in setting the noble 
llomans, whose names were in every mouth, a little further 
into the twilight of a more ancient romance. By placing 
them side by side, he gave back to the Greeks that touch 
which they had lost with the living in the death of Greece, 
and to the Romans that distinction from everyday life 
which they were fast beginning to lose. Then and ever 
since, an imaginative effort was needed to restore to Greece 
those trivialities of daily life which, in other countries, 
an imaginative effort is needed to destroy; and hence her 

PlutarcKi Morals. Philemon Holland, 1657, p. 1078, in a letter addressed 
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hold on the imaginatioD of every age. Plutarch, considering INTRO- 
his country, found her a solitude. Yet for him the desert AUCTION 
air was vibrant with a rumour of the mighty dead. Their 
memories loomed heroic and tremendous, through the dim- 
ness of the past ; and he carried them with him when he 
went to Rome, partly on a political errand, and partly to 
deliver Greek lectures. 

In Juvenal's * Greek city ' he needed, and indeed he had, Iq Flavian 
small Latin. 'I had no leisure to study and exercise the Rome 
' Latin tongue, as well for the great business I had then to 
' do, as also to satisfy them that came to learn philosophy of 
'me'': thus, looking hack from Cha?rouea, does he write in 
his preface to the Demasthenea and Cicero^ adding that he 

* understood not matters so much by words, as he came to 

* understand words by common experience and knowledge he 

* had in things/ We gather that he wrote many, if not all, 
of the Lives at his birthplace, the 'poor little town' to 
which he returned : * remaining there willingly lest it should 
' become less.' But it was in Flavian Rome, in the ' great 
' Bind famous citythoroughly inliabitcd ' and containing ' plenty 
' of all sorts of books,' that, having taken upon him to write 

* a history into which he must thrust many strange things 

* unknown to his country," he gathered his materials ' out of 
' divers books and authorities,' or picked them up, as a part 
of ' common experience and knowledge,' in familiar converse 
with the cidtured of his day. I have quoted thus, for the light 
the passage throws on the nature of his researches in Rome, 
although the word * history ' may mislead. For his purpose His Purpose 
was not to write histories, even of individuals. He tells us 

so himself. 'I will only desire the reader,' he writes in his 
preface to the Alexander and Cctsavy 'not to blame mc 
*■ though I do not declare all things at large ... for they 

* must remember that my intent is not to write histories but 
' only lives. For the noblest deeds,' he goes on, ' do not 
' always shew man's virtues and vices, but oftentimes a light 

* occasion, a word, or some sport makes men's natural dispo- 

* sitions and manners appear more plainly than the famous 

* battles won, wherein are slain ten thousand men.' As 

* painters do take the resemblance of the face and favour 
6 is 
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INTRO- * of the countenance, making *no acco 
DUCTION ' the body,' so he, too, asks for ' leave to seek out tlie signs 

* and tokens of the mind only/ That was his ambition : to 
paint a gallery of portraits ; to focus his vision on the 
spiritual face of his every subject, and for every Greek to 
hang a Roman at his side. To compass it, he set himself 
deliberately, as an artist, unconscious of any intention other 
than the choice of good subjects and, his choice once 
made, the rejection from each of all but the particular and 
the signiticant. He stood before men's souls to study ' the 

* singularity each possessed,' ^ as Velasquez in a later age 
before men's bodies; and, even as his method was allied^ 
so was his measure of accomplishment not less. 

But the Parallel Lives shovfs something different from this 
purpose, is something more than a gallery of portraits hung 
m pairs. Plutarch stands by his profession. His imme- 
diate concern is with neither history nor politics, but with 
the ' disjx)sition and manners ' of the great. He chooses his 
man, and then he paints his picture, with a master's choice 
of the essential. And yet, inasmuch as he chooses every 
subject as a matter of course on political grounds — as he 
sees all men in the State — it follows that his galler>' is found, 
for all hisavowtd intention, to consist of political portraits 
alone. Thirteen, indeed, of his sitters belong not only to 
history but also to one chapter of history — a chapter short, 
dramatic, bloody, and distinctly political. This was the 
chance. When Plutarch, the lecturer, drop|>ed into Roman 
society fresh from the contemplation of Greece ' depopulate 

* and dispeopled,' he found its membei's s]->ending their ample 
leisure in academic debate. After more than a hundred 
years they were still discussing the protagonists in that 
greatest of |)oliticaI dramas which, ' for a sumptuous 

* conclusion to a stately tragedy,' had ushered in the 
empii-e of the world. Predisposed by contrast of origin 
and affinity of taste, he tnrew mmself keenly into 
their pastime, euid he gives, by the way, some minute 
references to points at issue. For instance, when Pompey 
and the Senate had deserted Italy at Ciesar's approach, a 

' Panitu yEmilitts. 
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8tem-cha.sc of ships and swords had swept round three conti- 
nents, and thereon had followed a campaign of words and 
pens at Rome. In that campaign the chief attack and 
reply had been Cicero\s Cato and Ca?sar's Antkaton-, 
and these, he tells us,^ had 'favourers unto his day, 

* some defending the one for the love they bare Csesar, 
' and others allowing the other for Cato's sake/ We gather 
that he and his Roman friends argued of these matters over 
the dinner-table and in the lecture-halls, even as men argue 
to-<lay of the actors in the French Revolution. Now, to 
glance at the * Table of the Noble Grecians and Romanes ' His Roman 
18 to see how profoundly this atmosphere affected his selec- i^tw 
tion of Roman lives. For, excluding the legendary founders 
and defendere, with the Knuperors Galba and Otho (whose 
lives are interpolations from elsewhere), we find that thirteen 
of the nineteen left were party chiefs in the constitutional 
struggles which ended on the fields of Fharsalia and Philippi. 
The effect on the general cast of the Lives has been so 
momentous that a whole quarter covers only the |K)IiticaI 
action which these thirteen politicians crowded into leas 
than one hundred years. The society of idlers, which re- 
ceived Plutarch at Rome, was still debating the ideals for 
which these thirteen men had fought and died ; it was there- 
fore inevitable that, in seeking for foreign parallels, he should 
have found almost as many as he neeoed among the actors 
in that single drama. As it was, he chose for his greater 
portraitures all the chief actors, and a whole army of sub- 
sidiary characters for his groups in the middle distance : 
as Satuminus and Cinna from one act, Clodius and Curio 
from another. Nothing is wanting. You have the prologue 
of the Grarchi, the epik>gue of Antony, and between the 
play from the triumph of Marius to Brutus in his desfmir: 
' looking up to the firmament that was full of stars,' and 

* sighing' over a cause lost for ever. And yet it remains 
true that Plutarch did not make this selection from — or 
rather this clean sweep of — the politicians of a certain epoch 
in order to illustrate that epoch^s history, still less to criticise 
any theory of constitutional goveniment. The remaining 

' Ouxr. 
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INTRO- Romans, howbeit engaged in several issues, and the Greeks, 
DUCTION though gathered from many ages and many cities, are 
all politicians, or, being orators and captains, are still in 
the same way chosen each for his influence on the for- 
tunes of a State. But they were not consciously chofloi 
to illustrate history or to discuss politics. Thanks, 
not to a point of view peculiar to Plutarch but to an 
instinct pervading the world in which he lived, to a pre- 
possession then so universal that he is never conscious of 
its influence on his aim, they ai'e all public men. For him- 
His l*rinciple self, he was painting individual character ; and he sought 
uf Selection it among men bearing a personal stamp. But he never 
sought it in a private person or a comedian ; nor even 
in a poet or a master of the Fine Arts. To look for 
distinction in such a quarter never occurred to him ; 
could never, I may say, have entered his head. He 
cannot conceive that any young ' gentleman nobly bom ■* 
should so much a^ wish to be Phidias or Polycletus or 
Anacreon ; * and this from no vulgar contempt for the 
making of beautiful things, nor any mean reverence for 
noble Ijirth, but because, over and above the making of 
beautiful things, there ore deeds that are better worth the 
doing, and because men of noble birth are freer than others 
to ch<)Ofie what deeds they will set themselves to do. Why, 
then, he seems to ask, Khould they seek any service less noble 
than the service of their countrymen ? why pursue any 
ambition less exalted than the salvation of their State? 
For his part, he will prefer Lycurgus before Plato ; for, 
while the one ' stablished and left behind him ' a constitu- 
tion, the other left behind him only ' woixls and WTitten 
* books.'' * His preference seems a strange one now ; but 
it deserves to be noted the more nearly for its strangeness. 
At any rate, it was the preference of a patriot and a repub- 
lican, whose country had sunk to a simple province under 
an alien Emperor, and it governed the whole range of 
Plutarch's choice. 

This result has been rendered the more conspicuous by 
another cause, springing at first from an accident, but in 
• Preface to Pericles. * LyatrgHS. 
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its application influenced by the ]K)litical quality of Plutarch's 
material. Lost sight of and scattered in the Dark Ages, the 
Parallel Lives were recovered and rearranged at the reWval 
of learning. But just as a gallery of historical portraits, 
being dispei-sed and re-collected, will in all probability be 
hung after some chronological scheme, so have the lives been 
shuffled anew under the influence of their political extrac- 
tion, in such a sort as to change not only the complexion 
but also the structure of Plutarch^s design. They form 
no longer a gallery of political portraits, hung in pairs for 
contrast's sake: they are grouped with intelligible reference 
to the history of Athens and of Rome. We know from 
Plutarch's own statements that he had no hand in their 
present arrangement. He was engrossed in depicting the 
characters of great men, and he wrote and dedicated each 
pair of lives to Socius Senecio, or another, as an indepen- 
dent ' book,' ' treaty,' or ' volume/ It is clear from many 
paasages that he gathered these * volumes ' together without 
reference to their political bearing on each other. The 
Pericles and Fabiun Mcurirrms, which is now the Fifth 
' book,' was originally the Tenth ; and the change has 
apparently been matle to bring Pericles, so far as the 
Greeks are concerned, within the consecutive history of 
Athens : just as the Demosthenes and Cicero, once the Fifth, 
is now by much removed so that Cicero may fall into 
place among the actors of the Roman drama. So, too, 
the Theseits, now standing First, as the founder of Athens, 
was written after the Demosthenes^ now set well-nigh at the 
end of the series. And on the same grounds, evidently, 
to the Marius and the Pompey,, written respectively after 
the Ccesar and the Brutu.% there have been given such 
positions as were dictated by the development of the drama. 
The fact is, Plutarch's materials, being all political, have 
settled of themselves, and have been sorted in accordance 
with their political nature : until his work, pieced to- 
gether by humanists and rearranged by translators, bears 
within it some such traces of a new symmetry, imperfect yet 
complex, as we detect in the sti-atifi cation of crystalline 
rocks. Little has been added in North's first e({ition to 
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the subst&Dce of Plutarch's book ; " but it^ structure and, 
as I hope to show, some of its colour and surface are the 
product, not only of the one mind which created it but, 
of the many who have preserved it, and of the ages it has 
outworn. The mere changes in the order of the 'books'* 
have neither increased nor diminished their contents ; but by 
evolving, as they do, a more or less symmetrical juxtaposi- 
tion of certain elements, they have discovered the extent to 
which the work is permeated by those elements. As the 
quartz dispersed through a rock strikes the eye, when it 
is crystallised, from the angles of its spar ; so the amount 
of Plutarch's political teaching, which might have escaped 
notice when it was scattered through independent books, now 
flashes out from the grouping together of the Athenians who 
made and unmade Athens, and of the Romans who fought for 
and against the Republican Constitution of llome For the 
Parallel Lives arc now disposed in a rough chronological 
order ; in so far, at least, as this has been jmssibie where the 
members of each pair belong severally to nations whose his- 
tories mingle for the first time, when the activity of the one 
ceases and the activity of the other begins. Li earlier days 
they had but dim intimations of each other's fortunes : as 
when, in tlie CamiUus, ' the i-umour ran to Greece incon- 
' tinently that Rome was taken ' ; and it is only in the 
Philopcrmen and FlaminhM that their fates are trained into a 
single channel. So that, rather, there are balance and oppo- 
sition between the two halves of the whole : the latter por- 
tion being; governed by the grouping in dmmatic sequence 
of the thnieen Romans who took part in the constitutional 
drauia of Rome ; whereas the eai-fier is as it were polarised 
about the history of Athens. Considering the governing 
lives in each case, and disregarding their accidental com- 
panions, you will find that in both the whole pageant is 
displayed. There are excursions, but in the latter half we 
live at Rome ; in the earlier we are taken to Athens : there 

^ In North's edition of 1579 all is Plutarch, through Amyot, excepting 
the Annibal and the Scipio African, which were manufactured by Donalo 
Acciaiuoli for the Latin translaUon of the Livu published at Konie by 
Compani in 1470. 
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to be spectators of her rise^ her glory, and her fall. We INTRO- 
listen to the prologue in the Solon ; and in the Theinistocleiy DUCTION 
the Pericle.f, the Alcibiadcs^ we contemplate the three acts of 
the tragedy. The tragedy of Athens, the drama of Rome : 
these are the historic poles of the Parallel Lives \ while, 
about half-way between, in the book of Philoparmen and 
Flamittius, is the historic hinge, at the fusion of Greek with 
Roman story. For Phitopoemen and Flaminius were con- 
temporaries : the one a Greek whom ' Greece did love pass- 

* ingly well as the last valiant man she brought forth in her 

* age ; the other, a Roman whom she lovetl also, Plutarch 
tefls us, because, in founding the suzerainty of Rome, he 
founded it on the broad stone of honour. In this book the 
bedance of smstained interest shifts, and after it the Lives 
are governed to the end by the development of the single 
Roman drama. We may say to the end: since Plutarch 
may truly be said to end with the suicide of Brutus. The 
AratuSy though of vivid and, with the SyUa, of unique 
interest — for both are based on autobiographies * — belongs, 
it is thought, to another book.* This, I have already said. Additions and 
la true of the Galha and the Otho, dissevered as they are Omissions 
by the obvious division of a continuous narrative ; and of 
tfie Artaxerxes, which, of course, has nothing to do among 
the Greek and Roman lives ; while the Hannibal and Scipio 
(major), included by North, is not even Plutarch. These 
lives, then, were added, no doubt, to complete the defect of 
those that had been lost ; as, for instance, the Mctellus pro- 
mised by Plutarch in his Marius, and the book of Epami- 
fumdas and Scipio (minor), which we know him to have 
written, on the authority of his son. 

If, then, ignoring these accretions, we study the physio- 
gnomy of the Parallel Lives as revealed in the * Table,' the 
national tragedy of Athens and the constitutional drama of 
Rome are seen to stand out in consecutive presentment from 
its earlier and latter portions. Each is at once apparent, 
because each has been reconstituted for us. But the fact 

> Freeman, McthaJi tf Historic Study, p. i68. MahafTy, GrtA Lift attd 
Thought, 
» A. H. Gough, PlutartKi Livts. 1885. 
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LIVES OF THE NOBLE 

that such reconstitution has heen possible — proving, as it 
does, how complete was the unsuspected influence of Plu- 
tarch's political temperament over his conscious selection of 
great men — puts us m the way of tracing this influence over 
his every preference. It gives a key to one great chamber in 
his mind, and a clue which we can follow through the windings 
of his book. It makes plain the fact that every one of his 
heroes achieved, or attempted, one of four political services 
which a man may render to his fellows. Their life-work con- 
sisted (1) in founding States ; (2) in defending them from 
foreign invasion ; (3) in extending their dominion ; or (4) in 
leading political parties within tlieir confines. All are, there- 
fore, men who made history, considered each one in relation 
to his State. In dealing, for instance, with Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Plutarch ' will not confer their works and writings 

* of eloquence,^ hut ' their acts and deeds in the government 

* of the commonwealth.' In this manner, also, does he deal 
' even with his ' foundei-s,' who can scarce he called men, 

being but figures of legend and dream. Yet they too 
were evolved under the spell of political prepossession in 
the nations which conceivea their legends ; and the floating, 
shifting appearances, the * mist and num "■ of them, are com- 
pacted by a writer in whom that prepossession was strongly 
E resent. That such airy creatures snould figure at all as 
istorical statesmen, ha\nng something of natural movement 
and bulk, in itself attests beyond all else to this habit of 
Plutarch's mind. Having * set forth the lives of Lycurgus 

* (which established the law of the Lacedemonians), and of 

* King Numa Pompilius,' he thought he ' might go a little 

* further to the life of Romulus,"' and ' resolved to match him 
' which did set up the noble and famous city of Athens, with 
' him which founded the glorious and invincible city of Rome.' 
He is dealing, as he 8a3s, with matter ' full of suspicion and 

* doubt, being delivered us by poets and tragedy makers, 
' sometimes without truth and hkelihood, and always with- 

* out certainty.' He is dealing, indeed, with shadows ; but 
they are shadows projected backward upon the mists about 
their origin by two nations which were above all things 
political ; and he lends them a further semblance of con- 
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siatency and perspective, by regarding them from a political INTRO- 
point of view in tne light of a later political experience. His DUCTION 
Theseus and his Romulus are, indeed, a tissue woven out of 
folk-lore and the faint memories of a savage prime : you The Folk-lore 
shall Hnd in them traces of forgotten customs ; marriage by ®^ Politics 
capture,* for instance, and much else that is firankly beyoncl 
belief; things which, he says, * peradventure will please the 
' reader better for their strangeness and curiosity, than offend 

* or misUke him for their falsehood."' But his Lycurgus^ 
saving the political glosses, and his Pompiliu^, are likewise all 
of legend and romance : of the days ' when the Aventine was 

* not inhabited, nor inclosed within the walls of Rome, but 

* was full of springs and shadowed groves,' the hamtt of 
Pious and Faunus, and of ' Lady Silence ^ ; yet he contrives 
to cast a political reflection over even this noiseless dream- 
land of folk-lore. Lycurgus and Theseus, in the manner of 
their deaths, present vague images of the fate which in truth 
befell the most of their historic prototypes. Lycurgus kills Some Heroes 
himself, not because his constitution for Sparta is in danger ^f Legend 
but, lest any should seek tt) change it ; and the bones of 
Theseus, the Athenian, murdered by his ungi'ateful country- 
men, are magically discovered, and are brought back to 
Athens 'with great joye, with processions and goodly sacri- 

* ficcs, as if Theseus himself had b€?en alive, and had returned 

* into the city again.^ As we read, we seem to be dreaming 
of Cato's death at Utica ; and of Alcibiades"" return, when 
the people who had banished him to the ruin of tlieir country 

* clustred all to him only and . , . put garlands of flowers 

* upon his head." 

The relation of the Lives in the Uiree other categories 
to the political temper of Plutarch and his age is more 
obvious, if less signihcant of that temper and its prevalence 
in every region of thought. Of the Romans, Publicola and and Romaaoe* 
Coriolanus belong also to romance. But both were captains 
in the first legcnclary wars waged by Rome for supremacy in 
Italy ; and the lives of both are charged with the hues of 
party politics. Publicola is painted as the aristocrat who, 

' Tbe rouiiage of PirithoBs, p. 62, and the niTishment of the Sabioes, 
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bv patient loyalty to the Constitution, lives down the suspi- 
cions of the populace ; Coriolanus, as a type of caste at once ' 
noble for its courage aud lamentable for its indomitable pride. 
Passing, after these four, out of fable into history, there 
remain six Romans besides the thirteen involved in the cul- 
minating drama. Three of these, Furius Camillus, Marcellus, 
and Quintus B'abius Maxinius, were the heroes of Rome's 
successful resistance to foreign invasion, and two, T. Q. 
Flaminius and Paulus iEmilius, the heroes of her equally 
successful foreign and colonial policy ; while one only, Marcus 
Cato, is chosen as a constitutional politician from the few 
untroubled years between the a^isurauce of empire ' abroad 
and the constitutional collapse at home. Turning from 
Italy to Greece, we find, again, that after the two legendary 
founders and Solon, the more or less historical contriver 
of the Athenian constitution,, the remainder Greeks without 
exception fall under one or more of the three other cate- 
gories: they beat back invasion, or they sought to extend 
a suzerainty, or they led political parties in pursuit of 
political ideals. Swayed by his political temperament, 
Plutarch exhibits men of a like stamp engaged in like issues. 
But, in passing from his public men of Italy to liis public 
men of Greece, we may note that, while the issues which 
call forth the political energies of the two nations are tlie 
same, a difference merely in the order of event works up the 
same characters and the same situations into another play 
with another and a more complicated plot. Rome had practi- 
cally secured the headship of the Italian States some years 
before the First Punic War. Her suzerainty was, therefore, 
an accomplished fact, frequently challenged but never de- 
feated, before the Italian races were called upon to face any 
foe capable of absorbing their country. But in Greece, 
neither before nor after the Persian invasion did any one 
State ever become permanently supreme. So that, whereas, 
in Italy, the issue of internal wars and jealousies was decided 
long before the danger of foreign domination had to be met ; 
in Greece, overshadowed in turn by the Persian, the Mace- 
donian, and the Roman, that issue was never decided at 
all. It follows that the history of Italy is the history of 
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Rome, and not of the Latins or of the Samnites; but that INTRO- 
the history of Greece is, at first, the history of Athens, of DUCTION 
Sparta, and of Thebes in rivalry with one another, and, at 
last, of Macedon and Rome brooding over leagues and con- 
federacies between the lesser islands and States, The Roman Their 
drama is single. The City State becomes supreme in Italy ; ^sential 
rolls back wave after wave of Gauls and Carthaginians and ereoce* 
Teutons ; extends her dominion to the ends of the earth ; 
and then, suddenly, finds her Constitution shattered by the 
strain of world-wide empire. Plutarch gives the actors in 
all these scenes ; but it is in the last, which is the most essen- 
tially political, that he crowds his stage with the living, and, 
afterwards, cumbers it with the dead. The Greek drama is 
complex, and affords no such opportunity for scenic concen- 
tration. Even the first and simplest issue, of repelling an in- 
vader, is made intricate at every step by the jealousy between 
Sparta and Athens. Plutarch tells twice over ^ that Them- 
istocles, the Athenian, who had led the allies to victory at 
Salamis, proposed to bum their fleets at anchor so soon as 
the danger was overpassed : for by this means Athens might 
seize the supremacy of the sea. The story need not be true: 
that it should ever have been conceived proves in what spirit 
the Greek States went into alliance, even in face of I'ersia. 
The lives of two other Athenians, Cimon and Aristides, 
complete Plutarch's picture of the Persian War ; and after 
that war he can never group his Greeks on any single stage. 
Each of them seeks, indeea, to extend the influence of his 
State, or to further his political opinions ; but in the tangle 
of combinations resulting from tlieir efforts one feature 
remains inichanged among many clianges. Through all the 
fighting and the scheming it is ever Greek against Greek. 
Tne history is a kaleidoscope, but the pieces are the same. 
That is the tragedy of Greece : the ceaseless duel of the 
few with the many, with a complication of racial rivalries 
between independent City States. There is no climax of 
development, there is no sudden failure of the heart ; but 
an agony of spasm twitches at every nerve in the body in 
turn. Extinction follows extinction of political power in 
' In the ThemiilocUi and in the Aristides. 





one State after, and at the hands of, another ; and in the 
end there is a total eclipse of national life under the shadow 
of Rome, 

It is customary to date the political death of Greece 
from the battle at Chu?ronea, in which the Miicedonians 
overthrew the allied armies of Athens and Thebes. But 
to Plutarch, who had a better, because a nearer, point of 
virulence of race and opinion, which 
constituted so much of the political life of Greece, went 
after Cheeronea as merrily as before. The combatants. 
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Spartans — Lysander and Agesilaus ; one was Pelopidas 
Theban. These six lives complete Plutarch"'s picture 



on whose sky was but cloudfd by the empire of Alexander, 
fought on into the night of Roman rule ; and, when they 
relented, it was even then, according to Plutarch, only ftom 
sheer exhaustion. Explaining the lull in these rivalries 
during the old age of Philopoemen, he writes that ' like as 
' the force and strength of sickness declineth, as the natural 
* strength of the sickly body impaireth, envy of quarrel and 
' war surceased as their power diminished.' Of these Greeks, 
other than the founders and the heroes of the Persian War, 
six were leaders in the rivalry, first, between Athens and 
Sparta and, then, between S|>arta and Thebes. Of these, 
three were Athenians — Pericles, Nicijis, and Alcibiades ; two 
were 
the Tf 

of the Peloponnesian War. Then, still keeping to Greeks 
proper, he indulges in an excursion to Syracuse in the lives 
of Dion and Timoleon. Later, in the lives of Demosthenes 
and Phocion, you feel the cloud of the Macedonian Empire 

gathering over Greece. And, lastly, while Rome and Mace- 
on fight over her head for the substance of dominion and 
political reform, two kings of Sparta, Agis and Cleomenes, 
and two generals of the AchjEan League, Aratus and Philo- 
poemen, are found still thwarting each other for the shadow. 
Plutarch shows four others, not properly to be called Greeks : 
the Macedonians Alexander and Demetrius, Pyrrhus the 
Molossian, and Eumcnes, bom a Greek of Cardia, but a 
Macedonian by his career. These four come on the stage as 
an interlude between the rivalries of the Peloponnesian War 
and the last futilities of the Achaean League. Alexander 
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for a time obliterates all lesser lights ; and in the lives of INTRO- 
the other three we watch the flashing train of his successors. DUCTION 
Ail are shining figures, all are crowned, all are the greatest 
adventurers of the world; and tumbling out of one kingdom 
into another, they do battle in glorious meUays for cities and 
diadems and Queens. 

Taking a clue from the late reconstitution of the most Foi^ries and 
moving scenes at Athens and Rome, I follow it through Interpol*- 
the Parallel LiveSy and I sketch the political framework it ^"*°' 
discovers. Into that framework, which co-extends with 
Plutarch's original conception, I can fit every life in North's 
first edition, from the Thcscwi to the Aratua. 1 could not 
overlook so jmlpable and so significant a result of Plutarch's 
political temperament ; and I must note it because it has 
been overlooketl, tuid even obscured, in later editions of 
Amyot and North. Amyot's first and second editions, of 
1559 and 15G5, both end with the OthOy which, although it 
does not belong to the Parallel Lives, was at least Plutarch. 
But to Amyot's third, of 1567, there were added the Annibal 
and the Scipion (major), first fabricated for the Latin trans- In Latin 
lation of 1470 by Donato Acciaiuoli and treuislated into 
French by Charles de TEscluse, or de la Sluce, as North 
prefers to call him. These two lives North received into his 
first edition : together with a comparison by Simon Goulards 
Senlisien, an industrious gentleman who, as 'S. G. S.,' 
supplied him with further material at a later date.^ For French 
indeed, once begun in the first Latin translation, this process 
of completing Plutarch knew no bounds for more than two 
hundred years. The Spanish historian, Antonio de Guevara, and SpanLab 
had perpetrated a decade of emperors, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
eight more, and these, too, were translated into French by 
Antoine Allegre, and duly appended to the Amyot of 1667 
by its publisher Vascosan. All was fish that came to Vascosan's 
net. The indefatigable S. G. S. concocted lives of Augustus 
and Seneca; translated biographies from Cornelius Nepos; 

* Professor Skeat, in bis SkcJcespeare's Plutarch, leaves the attribution of 
these initiails in doubt. They have been taken by many French editors of 
Amyot to stand for B. de Girud, Sieur du Haillon, but M. de BLigni^res 
shows in his Essai sur Amyot, p. 184, that they stood for Simon Goulard, the 
transUlor of Scnccn, 
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and, with an excellent turn for symmetry, supplied unaided 
all the Comparisons which are not to be found in Plutarch. 
The Chseronean either wrote them, and they were lost ; or, 
possibly, he paused before the sc^ng of Csesar and Alex- 
ander, content with the perfection he had achieved. But 
S. G. S. knew no such emban-assment ; and Amyot's publisher 
of 158S accepted his contributions, as before, in the lump. 
North in his third edition of 16(^ is a little, but only a 
little, more fastidious : he rejects all the Comparisons except, 
oddly enough, that between Cajsar and Alexander ; but on 
the other hand, he accepts from S. G. S. the lives of * worthy 
* chieftains ' and * famoiis philosophers "" ^ who — and this is 
a point — were not, as all Plutarcn s exemplars were before 
everything, public men. Later, the international compli- 
ment was returned. The Abbe Bellenger translated into 
French eight lives — of .(Eneas, TuUus Hostilius, and so 
forth — concocted in English by Thomas Rowe ; and these 
in their turn were duly added, first to Dacier's Plutarch 
in 1734, and afterwards to the Amyot of 1783 : an edition 
you are not surprised to see filling a small bookcase. Cele- 
brities of all sorts were recruited, simply for their fame, 
from every age, and from every field of performance — 
Plato, Aristotle, Philip, even Cnarlemagiie ! ' And the 
process of obscuring Plutarch's method dia not end with the 
interjection of spurious stuff. Men cut dovm the genuine 
Lives to convenient lengths, for summaries and ' treasuries.'' 
The undefeated S. G. S. covered the margin of one edition 
after another with reflections tending to edification. He and 
his kind epitomised Plutarch's matter and pointed his moral, 
grinding tliem to the dust of a classical dictionary and the 
ashes of a copybook headline. All these editions and epi- 
tomes and maxims, being none of Plutarch^ should not, of 
course, in reason have darkened his restriction on the choice 
of great men. Yet by their number and their vogue, they 
have so darkened it; and the more easily, for that Plutarch, 

* Letter of dedication to Queen Elizabeth. Ed. 1631, p. II08. 

' Fabricated also by Acciaiuoli for Campani's Latin edition of 1470, and 
attributed to Plutarch by an erudite calling himself Viscellius, Amyot 
himself fabricated the lives of Epaminondas and Scipio (minor) at llic request 
of Marguerite of Savoye, but never published them as Plutarch, 
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as I have shown, says nothiug of the limit he observed. INTRO- 
Beneath these additions the political framework of the Lives DUCTION 
lay buried for centuries ; and even after they had been dis- 
carded by later translators, it was still shrouded in the mist 
they haci exhaled. Banish the additions and their atmo- 
sphere — fit only for puritans and pedants — and once more 
tne political framework emerges in all its significance and 
in all its breadth. 

From this effect we cannot choose but turn to the causa Plutarch's 
causans — the mind that achieved it. We want to know the Mind 

Eolitical philosophy of a writer who, being a student of 
uman character, yet held it unworthy his study save in 
public men. And the curiosity will, as I think, be sharpened 
rather than rebated by the reflection that many of his com- 
mentators have, none the less, denied him any political insight 
at alL' Their paradox plucks us by the sleeve. From a 
soil thus impregnated with the salt of political instinct one 
would have looked in the harvest for some savour of political 
truth ; yet one is told that the LivejSf fruitful of all besides, 
are barren of this. For my part, I must believe that Plut- 
arch's commentators have been led to a false conclusion His Com- 
along one of two paths: either they have listened too nientatore 
innocently to his avowed intention of portraying only char- 
acter, and have been confirmed in their error by the indis- 
criminate additions to his work ; or, perceiving his exclusive 
choice of politicians, they have still declined to recognise 
political wisdom in an imexpected shape. In a work which 
18 constituted, albeit without intention, upon lines thus 
definitely political, one might have looked for many direct 
pronouncements of political opinion. Yet in that expecta- 
tion one is deceived — as I think, happily. For Plutarch's 
methods, at least in respect of politics and war, are not those 

' P/tUarch. Five Lectures, p. 89. Paul-Louis Courier and many others 
have wriuen to the same effect, questioning Plutarch's accuracy and insight. 
On the question of accuracy, I am content to quote Stc.-Beuve, Causeriu 
du Lundi, vi. 333 : ' Quand on a fiait la part du rh^teur et du pr£tre 
d'ApoUon en lui, il reste une bien plus large part encore, ce me semble, au 
coUecteur attentif et consciauieux des moittdrei iraJitiom sur les grands 
hommes, au pcutirt abondant et curietuc de la nature humainc ' : and to refer 
lo VtccmSkD, Methods 0/ Historieal Study, pp. 167, 168, 184. 
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INTRO- of analysis or of ai^ument» but of pageant and of drama, 
DUCTION with actore living and moving against a background of 
processions that move and live. With all the world for his 
stage, he shakes oft" the habit of the lecture-hall, and it is only 
now and again that, stepping before the curtain, he will 
speak a prologue in a preface, or tuni chorus to comment 
a space upon tTie play. Mostly he is absorbed in presenting 
his heroes as they fought and as they fell ; in unfolding, in 
scene after scene, his theatrurn of stirring life and majestical 
death. I cannot deny his many digressions on matters 
religious, moral, philosophical, and social; and it mav be 
that their very number, accentuating the paucity of his 
political pronouncements, has emphasised the view with 
which I cannot concur- Doubtless they are there ; nor can 
I believe that any would wish them away. It is interesting 
_ to hear the Pythagorean view of the solar system ; ^ and it 

His Atpatia is charming to be told the gossip about Aspasia ' and Dion- 
ysius 8 after his fall. In the Pericles, for instance, Plutarch 
pauses at the first mention of Aspasia"'s name : tlunking it 

* no great digression of our stone, to tell you ' by the way 
what manner of woman she was.^ So'he tells you what 
manner, and, after the telling, excuses himself once more ; 
since, as he says, it came ' in my niiude : and me thought I 
' should have ^ealt hardly, if I should have left it unwritten.' 

His Dionyriui Who will resent such compassion? Who so immersed in affairs 
as to die in willing ignorance of the broken man who seemed 
to be a * starke nideotte,' with a turn for low life and repartee ? 
Plutarch carries all before him when he says : ' methinks these 
' things I have intenninglcd concerning Dionysius, are not 
' impertinent to the description of our Livca^ neither arc they 

* troublesome nor unprofitable to the hearers, unless they 
' have other haaty business to let or trouble them."" He is 
irresistible in this vein, which, by its lightness, leads one to 
believe that some of the lives, like some modem essays, were 
first delivered before ixtpLdar audiences, and then collected 
with othei-s conceived in a graver key. There are many such 

' Numa Pompilius i maxrcd in Norlh by a tnistranslation. In Ihc original 
it approximates to the Copernican rather than to the Ptolemaic theory. 
' PerUfes. * Timoleon. 
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digressions. But, just because his heroes are all politiciaivs, INTRO- 
of long political pronouncements there are few ; even as of DUCTION 
comments on the art of wai* you shall find scarce one, for the 
reason that strategy and tactics are made plam on a hundred 
fields. His politicians and captains speak and fight for 
themselves. It is for his readers, if they choose, to gather 
political wisdom from (stiy) his lives of the aforesaid thirteen 
Romans; even as, an they will, they may deduce from the 
TliemuUxles or the Pompey the completeness of his grasp 
upon the latest theories on the cumtnand of the sea. 

Yet tliere are exceptions, though rare ones, to his rule ; 
and in questioning the political bent of his mind we ai-e not 
left to inference alone. In the Lyatrgus^ for instance, where 
the actor is but a walking shadow, Plutarch must needs deal His Political 
with the system associated with Lycurgus's name : so in this '<l*al" 
life we have tlie theory of }X)litics which Plutarch favoured, 
whereas in the PericU's we have the practice of a consummate 
politician. From the Lycurgus, tlien, wc are able to gauge 
the personal equation (so to say) of the mind which, in the 
Pericles, must have coloured that mind's presentment of 
political action and debate. Plutarch, like Plato before him, 
IS a frank admirer of the laws which Lycurgus is said to 
have framed. He delights in that ' perfectest manner of 

* a commonwealth ' which made the city of Lycurgus ' the 

* chiefcst of the world, in glory and honour of government, 

* by the space of five hundred years,' He tells of the law- 
giver's journey from Crete to Asia, to compare the * policy 

* of those of Crete (being then very straight and severe) with 

* the superfluities and vanities of Ionia ' ; and you may gather 
from the context that the one appears to the historian 'whole 

* an^ healthful,' the others 'sick and diseased.' He seems also 
to approve Lycurgus's indiscriminate contempt for all 'super- 

* fluous and unprofitable sciences ' ; for the devices of ' licorous 

* cooks to cram themselves in comers,' of ' rhetoricians who 

* teach elofjuence and the cunning cast of lying,' of goldsmiths 
and fortune-tellers and panders. Again, it is with satisfac- 
tion that he paints his picture of Lycurgus returning ' home 

* one day out of the nelds . . . laughing ' as he * saw the 

* number of sheaves in shocks together and no one shock 
d XXV 
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INTRO- ' bigger than another"'; all Laconia bemg 'as it were an 
DUCTION « inheritance of many bretlu'cn, who hod newly made parti- 

* tion together.'' But if Plutarch approves the suppression 
of luxury and the wjual distribution of wealth as ideals, he 
does not approve the equal distribution of power. He is in 
favour of constitutional republics and opposed to hereditary 
monarchies ; though he will tolerate even these in coun- 
tries where they already exist.* But he is for republics and 
against monarchies only that the man ' bom to nde "' may 
have authority : such a man, for in>tance, as Lycurgus, 
' born to rule, to command, and to give orders, as having in 
' him a cei-tain natural grace and power to draw men wiQ- 

* Wj£f/y to ohc// hlm.^ In any State, he postulates, on the one 
hand, an enduring Constitution and a strong Senate of proved 
men ; on the other, a populace with equal political rights of 
electing to the Senate and of sanctioning the laws that Senate 
may propose. Yet these in themselves are but preliminary 
conditions of lil>erty and order. Besides, for the preservation 
of a State there are needed rulers few and fit, armed with 
enough authority and having courage enough to wield it. It 
is essential that tlie few, who are fit, shall direct and govern 
the many, who are not. If authority be impaired, whether 
by incompetence in the few or through jealousy iw the many» 
then must disaster follow. Now, many who hold this view 
are prone, when disaster does follow, to blame the folly of 
the many rather than the unfitness of the few. But Plutarch 
is distinguished in this : Uiat, holding the view as firmly as 
any have held it — now preaching the gospel of authority and 
now exhibiting its proof at every turn — lie yet imputes the 

His Theory of blame of failure, almost always, to incomjx-'tence or to cow- 

Culjrability ardice in the few. ' He that ilii-ecteth well must needs be 

' well obeyed. For like as the art of a good rider is to make 

* his horse gentle and ready at commandment, even so the 
' chiefest point belonging to a prince is to teach his people 
' to obey.'' I take these words from the Lycurgus. They 
set forth Plutarch's chief politictil doctrine ; and the state- 
ment of fact is jx)inted with his favourite image. That the 
horse (or the many) should play the antic at will, is to him 

1 Compariten of Demetrius vtUh Antontus. 
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plainly absurd : the horse must be ridden, and the many must INTRO- 
De directs! and controlled. Yet, if the riding, or the govern- DUCTION 
ing, prove a failure, Plutarch's quarrel is witih the ruler and 
the oorseman, not with the people or the mount For he 
knows well that ' a ragged colt oftimcs proves a good horse, 

* specially if he be well ridden and broken as he should bo/ ' His Favourite 
This is but one of his innumerable alhi.sions to horse-break- Image 

ing and hunting : as, for instance, in the Patdxis Ailmilius, he 
includes * riders of horses and hunts of Greece ^ among (>aintcrs 
and gravers of images, grammarians and rhetoricians, as the 
proper Greek tutors for completing the education of a Ronuui 
moving with the times. And no one who lakes note of these 
allusions can doubt that, as one of a chivalrous and sporting 
race, he was qualified to deal with images drawn from the 
manige and the chase. As little can any one who follows 
his political drama miss the application of these images. 
Sometimes, indeed, his constant theme and his favourite image 
almost seem fused : as when he describes the natural grace 
of his Ctesar, ' so excellent a rider of horse from his youth, 

* that holding his hands behind him, he would galop his 

* horse upon the spur' ; a governor .so ever at one with those 
he governed, that he directed even his charger by an inflexion 
of his will rather than of his body. This need of autho- 
rity and the obligation on the few to maintain it — by 
a * natural grace,' springing, on the one hand, from courage 
combined with forocarancA* ; and leading, on the other, to 
harmony between the rulers and the ruled — is the text 
which, given out in the Lycurgus, is illustrated throughout 

Parallel Livea. 
I have said that, apart from the Lycurgus, Plutarch's His Philo- 
political pronouncements are to be found mostly in the sophy of 
prefaces to certain 'l)ooks' and in scattered comments on "a"»ony 
such action as he displays. And of all these 'books' the 
Pericles and Fainus Afaaimus is, perliaps, the richest in 
pronouncements, in both its preface and its Ixxly, all liearing 
on his theory of authority and on its maintenance by ' natural 
STBoe.' A * harmony ' Is to be aimetl at ; but a harmony 
US the Dorian mode. Pericles is commended because in later 




' TMtmisiofles. 
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INTRO- life *he was wont . . . not so easily to grant to all the 

DUCTION ' people's wills and desires, no more than as it were to 

» contrary winds.' In Plutarch's eyes he did well when * he 

* altered his over-gentle and popular manner of government 

* ... as too delicate and eneminate an harmony of music, 
' and did convert it into an imperious government, or rather 

* a kindly authority.' He has nothing but praise for the in- 
The Greatness dependence and fortitude by which Pericles achieved Ctesar's 
of Pericles policy of uniting within himself all the yearly offices of the 

State^ ^not for a little while, nor in a gear (fasliion) of 
' favour,' but for ' forty years together.' He compcu^es him 
to the captain of a smp * not hearkening to the passengers' 
' fearful cries and pitiful tears,' and holds him up for an 
example, since he * neither would be persuaded by his friends' 

* earnest requests and entreaties, neither cared for his enemies' 
' threats and accusations against him, nor yet iieckoned of all 
' their foolish scoffing songs they sung of him in the city.' 
So, too, in the same book, when Plutarch comes to poiiray 
Fabius Maximus, he gives us that great man's view : that 
' to be afeard of the wagging of every straw, or to regard 
' every common prating, is not the part of a worthy man of 
' charge, but rather of a base-minded person, to seek to please 
' those whom he ought to command and govern, because 

* they are but fools.' (Thus does blmit Sir Thomas render 
Amyot's polite, but equally sound, ^ parce qu'ils nc sont paa 
' sages.'') But the independence and the endurance neces- 
sary in a ruler arc not to be accompanied by irritation or 
contempt While * to flatter the common people ' is at best 
' effeminate,' and at woi-st ' the broad high-way of them that 

* practise tyranny,' ^ still, ' he is less to be blamed that seeketh 

* to please and gratify his common people than he that de- 

* spiseth and disdaineth them ' ; for here is no harmony at 
all, but discord. The words last quoted are from the Com- 
peuison between Alcibiades and Coriolanus, two heroes out 
of tune with their countrymen, whose courage and independ- 
ence were made thereby of no avail. But in the Pericles and 
Fabius Mcuttmus Plutarch shows us heroes after his own 
heart, and in his preface to their lives he insists more ex> 

' Furim Camillus. 
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pticitlj than elsewhere cm the need of not onlv courage and 
mdepoidence but also forbearance and goodwill ; since with« 
out these, their complements, the other virtues, are sterile. 
Pericks and FabJus, being at least as proud and brare as Three 
Afc-ihififi and Coriolanus, 'for that they would patiently tontr»»t« 

* bear the ibUies of their people and companion» that were 

* in charge oi gorenment with them, were marvellous profit- 

* able members for their country/ He returns to this theory 
of harmony in his preface to the Phocion and Cato. In 
ereiy tnstiincf he aasumes as beyond dispute, that the tsrm 
must gorem, working an obedience in the many ; but they 
are to work it by a ^natural grace ^ of adaptation to tlie 
needs and netnci tb^ wmmiimH. In thia Tery book be 
hlmMS Gafco of Utiea, not iat the * an c ifpt airapUcity * of \m 
am a ata , which *was indeed podaevorthT/ b«tt, simply be* 
cBiae it waa * not the oomwiuaitest, nor toe fittest * for him : 
farthat*it — wiTfdnorfeapected not the oseand maanen 
' of his tmieu 

How comes it to pMi that Phitarch's heroes, bein^ thus TIw 
prane to cu ii yfiHi iw^ yet fight and die, c^len at their own ^''V'T^ 
Ud., far U« U^<^2,^t>'MrJ^^^ b a fid, g^S" 
one, and the answer reveals a prafoimd diB ere nu ! between 
the theory and the practice <k polities mppttrred by the 
nnr i rnt worid and the theonr and the practsoe (jf politics 
apy r i w ed in the En^and of"^ to-day. *The good auad ill,* 
aaya Fhitarcfa, * do nothing diffia- bat in mean and raedio- 

* erity.' We might therefore expect in his heroes a relue- 
Inoee to sacrifice all for a difierence of d^ree ; and especiaUy/ 
WUf^ we suppose that, after drciding an equipoise so nice as 
tfwt be t wee n *anthonty and leni^,^ MS gorernot s would stake 
filtie on their decisio n . But in a woiU of adinitinent and 
doalit tb^ are all for eoapraonK in theoty, while in aietian 
Aew are extreme. Hiey are ready in spite, afanost b ecau s e , 
of UMt doubt, to seal with their blood such tataiuty as they 
cnn attain. His statfnni, inasmnrii as they do respect 

* tiie use and mannen* of their tiae^ endve all thm^ irfiik 
tkej livc^ and at krt die qdetly, not tar ai mbsiiact idea or 
a anhiiMP caotiaa, bat far the c wp r uwi s e of their dajr : 

they know it fiv a eompraniise, and ibreaee its 
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inevitable destruction. They have no enthusiasm, and no 
ecstasy. Uninspired from without, and self-gathered within, 
they five their lives, or lay them down, for the use and wont 
of their country. In reading their history an Englishman 
cannot but be struck by the double contrast between these 
tendencies of theory and action and the tendencies of theory 
and action finding favour in England now. Ever extreme 
in theory, we are all for compromise in fact; proud on 
the one score of our sincerity, on the other of our common- ■ 
sense. We are fanatics, who yet decline to persecute, n 
stiU less to suffer, for our faith. And this temperance of 
behaviour, following hard on tlie violent utterance of 
belief, is apt to show something irrational and tame. The 
actor stands charged, often unjustly, with a lack of both 
logic and courage. The Greeks, on the other hand, who 
foimd ' truth in a union of oppositea and the aim of life in 
' its Btruggle,' ^ and the Romans, who aped their philosophy 
and outdid their deeds, are not, in Plutarch's pages, open to 
this disparagement. They live or die for their faiths as 
they found them, and no appear less extravagant and more 
brave. The temper is illustrated again and again by the 
manner in which they observe his doctrine, that rulers must 
maintain tlieir authority, and at the same time * l^ear tlie 

* follies of their people and companions that are in charge 

* of government with theni.^ To read the Perirks or tlie 
PompciiiSy the Julius C(Esar or the CVito, is to feel that a 
soldier may as well complain of bidlets in a battle as a states- 
man of stupidity in his colleagues. These are constants of 
the problem. Only on such terms are fighting and ruling to 
be had. So, too, with 'the people'': with the many, that 
is, who have least chance of unaerstanding the game, least 
voice in its conduct, least stake in its success. If these 
forget all but yesterday's service, if they look only for to- 
morrow's reward, the hero is not therefore to complain. 
This short-lived memory and this short-sighted imagination 
are constants also. They are regular fences in the course he 
has &et himself to achieve. He must clear them if he can, and 
fall if he cannot ; but he must never complain. They are con- 

i The Moral /deal, Julia Wedgwood, p, 82. 
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ditions of success, not excuses for failure ; and to name 
them is to be ridiculious. The Plutarchian hero never does 
name them. He is obstinate, but not querulous. He cares 
only for the State ; he insists on saving it in his own way ; 
he kills himself, if other counsels prevail. But he never 
complain-s, and he offers no explanations. Living, he prefers 
action before argument ; dying, he chooses drama rather than 
defence. While he has hope, he acts like a great man ; and 
when hope ceases, he dies like a great actor. He and his 
fello\*s seek for some compromise between authority and 
lenity, and, having found it, they maintain it to the end. 
They are wise in taking thought, and sublime in taking 
action : whereas now, we are courageous in our theories, but 
exceeding cautious in our practice. Yet who among modem 
politicians will say that Plutarch's men were in the wrong ? 
Who, hoarse with shouting against the cataract of circum- 
stance, will dare reprove the dumb-show of their lives and 
deaths ,? 

I have shown from the Lycurgus^ from the prefaces to 
the Periclcn and the Phoclon, and from scattered com- 
ments elsewhere, that Plutarch has something to say upon 
politics which, whether we agree with him or not, is at least 
wortliy our attention. There is yet an occasion of one other 
kind — which he takes, I think, only twice — for speaking 
his own mind upon fjolitics. After the conclusion of a long 
series of events, ending, for instance, in the rule of Rome 
over Greece, or in the substitution of the Empire for the 
Republic, he assembles these conclusions, at first sight to him 
unreasonable and unjust, and seeks to interpret them in the 
light of divine wisdom and justice. Now, he was nearer than 
we are to the two great setjuences I have denoted, by seven- 
teen centuries : he lived, we may say, in a world which they 
had created anew. And whereas he took in all political 
questions a general interest so keen that it has coloured the 
whole of a work not immediately addressed to politics, in 
these two sequences his interest was particular and pcinonal : 
in the first because of his patriotism, and in the second be- 
cause of his familiar converse with the best in Rome. We 
are happy, then, in the judgment of such a critic on the two 
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greatest political dramas enacted in the ancient world. The 
human — I might say the pathetic — interest of the treatment 
accorded by the patriotic Greek to the growth of Roman 
dominion and its final extension over the Hellenistic East, 
will absorb the attention of manv. But it offers, Ijesides, as 
I think» although this has been questioned, much of {x>litical 
wisdom. In any case, on the one count or upon the other, 
I feel bound to indicate the passages in which he comm^its 
on these facts. We are not m doubt as to his general \-iews 
on Imperial aggression and a ' forward policy.' After noting 
that the Romans forsook the peaceful precepts of Numa, 
and ^ tilled all Italy with nmrder and blood, he imagines 
one saying : ' But hath not Rome excelled still, andprevailed 

* more and more in chivalry ? ' And he replies : * ' Tnis que»- 

* tion requireth a long answer, and esf>ecially unto such ma^m 

* as place felicity in nches, in possessing and in the greatne^^H 

* of empire, rather than in quiet safety, peace and concord o^^^ 

* a conmjon weal.' For his part he thought with Lycui^s,* 
that a city should not seek to command many ; but that * the 

* felicibf of a citv, as of a private man, consisted chiefly in 

* the ocercise of^ virtue, and the unity of the inhabitants 

* thereof, and that the citizens should be nobly minded 

* (Amyot : Jranc4 de cueurs\, content with their own, and 

* temperate in their doinpj {attrrmpcz en tons Iturs faicts\ 

* that thereby they might maintain and keep themselves long 
\ in safety.' But, holding this general opmion, and biass^ 
mto the bargam by his patriotism, he cannot relate the 
stories of Aratus and Phiiopcemen on the one hand, or of 
Flaminius and Lucullus on the other, without accepting 
the condiiaan that the rule of Rome was at Last necessary 
for tlie latioBal and just government of the world ; ana, 
thereibre^ was inevitably ordained by the Divine wisdom. 
Rome * increased and grew strong by arms and continual 

* wars, Uke a$ pUa driven into tkt grotmdj wkich the mtort iAgf 

* are rammed m tAe furiher At^ mttr ami tOck Ae fiuUr:* 
For it was by obedience and self-restFaint, by a * yielding 
*■ unto reason and virtue ' that the *■ Romans came to eom« 
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' mand all other and to make themselves the mightiest INTRO- 

* people of the world/ ' In Greece he Hnds nothing of this DUCTION 
obedience and this self-restraint ; nothing but rivalry be- 
tween leaders and jealousy lx>tween States. Cleomenes, the 
Spartan king, Aratus and Philoptemen, both leaders of the 
Achfean Lee^e, are among the last of his Greek heroes. He 
lingers over them lovingly ; yet it is Aratus who, in jealousy 
of Cleomenes, brings Aiitigonus and his Macedonians into 
Greece ; and it is Flaminius, the Roman, who expels them. 
In this act some modern critics have seen only one of 
many cloaks for a policy of caJculated aggression, but it is 
well to remember for what it is worth that Plutiuch, the 
Greek patriot, saw in it simply the act of a ' j ust and coiir- 

* taous gentleman,' and that, according to him, the ' only 

* cause of the utter destruction of Gi*eece ' must be sought 
earlier : when Aratus prefeiTcd the Macetlonians befoi*e ofo^^g 
allowing Cleomenes a first place in the Achasan League. 
In the Cimon and Lucnllus^ even after Greece became a 
Roman province, he .shows the same rivalries on a smaller 

^kcale. The * book ' opens with a story which, with a few 
^■changes, mostly of names, might be set in the Ireland of a 
hundred years ago. One Damon, an antique Rory of the 
Hills, after just pi*ovocation, collects a band of moonlighters 
who, with blackened faces, set upon aiid murder a Roman 
captain. The town council of Chicronea condemns Damon 
and his companions to death, in proof of its own innocence, 
and is muraered for its pains. At last Damon himself is 
enticed into a bathhouse, and killed. Then the Orchome- 
nians, 'being near neighbours unto the Chieroneans, and 

* therefore their enemies,' hire an ' informer"' to accuse all the 
Chaeroncans of complicity in the original murder ; and it is 
only the just testimony of the Roman general, LucuUus, who 
cfaajiccs to be marching by, which saves the town from 
punishment. An image is set up to LuculKis which Plutarch 
nas seen ; and even to his day * terrible voices and cries ' are 
heard by the neighlwurs from behind the walled-up door of 
the bathhouse, in which Damon liad ctieti. He knows the 
whole story from his childhood, and blows that in this small 

' Pauhu jEmilim. 
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matter Lucullus showed the same justice and courtesy which 
Flaminius had displayed in a great one. For it is only the 
strong who can be just ; and therefore to the strong there 
falls in the end, without appeal, the reward, or the jienaJty, 
of doing justice throughout tlae world. ITiat seems to be 
Plutarch's * long answer'' to those who question the justice 
The Justice of the Roman Empire. He gives it most ftilly in the life of 
of the Roman Flaminius, taking, as I have said, a rare occasion in order to 
Empire comment on the conclusion of a long series of events. First, 

he sums up the results achieved by the noble Greeks, many 
of whose lives he has written. 'For Agesilaus,' he writes, 
' Lysander, Nicias, Alcibiades, and all other the famous cap- 
' tains of former times, had very good skill to lead an army, 
' and to winne the battle, as well by sea as by land, but to 
' turn theii* >nctories to any honoiuTible benefit, or true honour 
'among men, they could never skill of it'; especially as 
apart from the Persian Wju", 'all the other wars an^ the 

* battles of Greece that were made fell out against thcm- 
' selves, and did ever bring them unto bondage : and all 
' the tokens of triumph which ever were set up for the 
' same was to their shame and loss." Having summed up the 
tragedy of Greece in these words, he turns to the Rontan rule, 
ana * The good deeds of the Romans and of Titus Quintus 

* Flaminius," he saj's, 'unto the Grecians, did not only reap this 

* benefit unto them, in recompense that they were praised 
' and honoured of all the worla ; but they were cause also of 

* increasing their dominions and empire over all nations.' 
So that * |x?oples and cities , . , procured them to come, and did 

* put themselves into their hands ' ; and * kings and princes 

* also (which were oppressed by other more mighty than 
' themselves) had no other refuge but to put themselves 
' under their protection, by reason whereof in a very short 

* time ... all the world came to submit themselves under the 
_1 protection of their empire.' 

In the same way, he, a republican, acquiesced in the neces- 
sity for C«sar. Hn\-ing told the storv of Brutus, the last 
of the thirteen Romans, ho falls on the other of my two 
oocasions, and * Caesar's power and government,' he writes, 

* when it came to be established, did indeed much hurt at 
xxxiv 
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' his first entrie and beginning unto those that did resist INTRO- 

* him : but afterwards there never followed any tyrannical nor DUCTION 

* cruel act, but contrarily, it seemed that he was a merciful 

* Physician whom God had ordained of special grace to be 

* Governor of Ike Empire of Rome, arul to set all things again 

* at quiet stay, the which required the counsel and authority 

* of an abnobtte Prince.'' 1 iiat is his epilogue to the longest 
and the mightiest drama in all history ; and in it we have 
for once the judgnient of a playwright on the ethics of 
his play. Yet so great a dramatist w^as Plutarch that even One Effect of 
his epilogue has not saved him from the fate of his peers, his Axt 
While S4ime, with our wise King James i,, blame him for 
injustice to Csesar,* yet others find liim a niggard in his 
worship of Brutus and Cato. The fact is, each of his I 
heroes is for the moment of such flesh and blood as to I 
compel the pity of him that reads ; for each is in turn the \ 
brother of all men, in tlieir hope and in their despair. If, V 
then, the actor chances to be Brutus and the reader King 
Jaraes, Plutarch is damned for a rebel ; but again, if the'v 
reader be a republican, when Servilia^s lover wraps him in 
his cloak and falls, why, then is Plutarch but the friend of 
a tyrant. Thus by the excellence of his art he forces us^ 
to argue that his creatures must reign in his affection as 
surely as for a moment they can seize upon our own. Take 
an early hero of the popular party — take Caius Gracchus. Caius 
We know him even to his trick of vehement speech ; and, Gracchus 
knowing him so intimately, we cannot but mourn over that 
parting from his wife, when he left her to meet death, and / 
she, ' reaching after him to take him by the gown, fell to/ 

* the ground and lay flatlings there a great while, speak- 

* ing never a word.' Cato, again, that hero of the other Cato 
side, lives to be forbidding for his affectation ; yet who 
but remembers the clever boy making orations full of * wjtt 

* and vehemence,' with a ' certaine gravetie ' which * de- 
' lighte<l his hearers and made them laugh, it did so please 

* them " 't One harks back to the precocioas youngster, once 
the hope of the winning party, when Cato, left alone in 

* Id his interview with Casaubon. See Ste.-Beuve : Caustrits du Lundij 
»v. 402. 
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Utica, tl)e Ja»t soul true to a lost cause, asks the dis< 
semblers of his sword if they * think to keep an old 
' man alive by force ? ' He takes kindly thought for 
the safety of his friends, reads the Phtrdo^ and doxcs 
fitfully through the night, and behold ! you are in the 
room with a great man dying. You feel with him that 
chill disillusion of the dawn, when ' the little birdji he^an 
' to chirp'' ; you share in the creeping horror of his servants, 
listening outside the door; and when they give a * shriek 
' for fear' at the 'noise of his fall, overthrowing a little 
' table of geometry hard by his bed,"' it is almost a relief 
to know that the recovered sword has done its work. 
And who can help loving Pompey, with his 'curtesie in 
' conversation ; so that there was never man that requested 
' anything' wUh less ill a*ill titan he, nor that more willingly 
' did pleasure unto any man when he was requested. For 
' he gave tcithout disdain and took -with great honour ' ? 
* The cast and soft moving of his eyes . . . had a certain 
' resemblaunce of the statues and images of King Alexander." 
Even ' Flora the curtisan ' — Villon's ' Flora la belle Romaine'" 
— pined away for love of him when he turned her over to a ■ 
friend. He is all compact of courage and easy despair : now ™ 
setting sail in a tempest, for *it is necessity, 1 must go, but 
' not to live ' ; and again, at Pharsalia, at the first reverse ■ 
^ Jin-getting that he teas Pompey tlie Great,'' and leaving the V 
field to walk silently away. And that last scene of all : when 
on a desolate shore a single ' infranchised bondman ' who bad 
' remained ever' by the murdered hero, 'sought upon ihe 
' sands and found at the length a piece of an old fisher** 
' boat enough to serv'e to bmii his nalvcd body with ' ; and so 
a veteran who had been with him in his old wars happens 
upon the afflicting sc^ne ; and you hear him hail the other 
lonely figure : ' O friend, what art thou that preparest the 
' funerals of Pompey tlie Great .''... Thou slialt not have 
' all this honour au»te ... to bury the only and roost 
' famous Captain of the Romans I' 

There is sorcery in Plutarch's presentments of these politi- 
cians, which may either blind to the import of the drama 
they enact, or beguile into thinking that he sympathies 
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by turns with the ideal of every leader he portrays. But INTRO- 
behind the glamour of their living and the glory of their DUCTION 
death, a relentless progression of political causes and effects 
conducts ine\'itably to Caesar's personal rule. In no other 
book do we see so full an image of a nation''s life, because in 
no other is the author so little concerned to prove the truth 
of any one theory, or the nobility of any one sentiment. 
He is detached — indeed, absorbed — in another purpose. He Plutarch's 
exhibitt> his thirteen vivid personalities, holding, mostly by Impartiality 
birth, to one of two historic parties, and inheriting with 
those parties certain traditional aspirations and beliefs ; yet 
by showing men as they are, he contrives to show that truth 
and nobility belong to many divergent beliefs and to many 
conflicting aspirations. Doubtless he has his own view, his 
rooted abhorrence to the rule of one man ; and this persua- 
sion inclines him now to the Popular Party in its opposition 
to Sulla, and again to the Senate in its opposition to Caesar. 
But still, by the sheer force of his realism, tic drives home, as 
no other writer has ever done, the great truth that theories 
and sentiments are in politics no more than flags and tuckets 
in a battle : that in fighting and in government it is, after 
all, the fighting and the governing which must somehow 
or another be achieved. And, since in this world govern- His Con- 
ing there mu.st be, the question at any moment is : What elusion iu 
are the possible conditions of goveniment? In the latter ^'a^**'' o' ^" 
days of the Republic it ap|jears from the Lives that two ^'*" 
sets of causes bad led to a monstrous development of 
indinduals, in whose shadow all lower men must wither 
away. So Sertorius sails for the ' Fortunate Islands ' ; Cato 
is juggled to C}'prus; Cicero is banished; while Lucullus, 
out-metalled by Pompey on his own side, * lay still and took 

* his pleasure, and would no more meddle with the comnion- 

* wealth/ and the unspeakable Bibulus ' kept him close in his 

* house for eight months' .space, and only sent out bills." At 
-last you have theTrium\'imte ; and then, with Crassus killed, 
' the two protagonists face to face : ' whose names the strange 

* and far nations understood before the name of Romans, so 

* great were their victories.' Given the Roman dominion and 
two parties with the traditions of Marius and Sulla Ix'hind 
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them, there was nothing for it but that one or other should 
prove iU competence to rule ; and no other way of achicAiog 
thia than finoing the man and giving him the power. The 
Marians found Csesar,and in him a man who could find power 
for himself. The political heirs of Sulla found Cato and 
Brutus, and Lucullus and Pompey ; but none of these was 
CsesaXf and, such as they were, the Senate played them off 
the one against the other. Bemused with theories and senti- 
ments, they neither saw the necessity, nor seized the means, 
of governing a world that cried aloud for government. In 
Plutarch you watch the play ; and, whatever you may think 
of the acton> — of Crassus or Cato, Pompcv or Caesar — of the 
non»actors you can think nothing. Bibulus, with his ' bills,* 
and the Senate, which bade Pompey disband his troops, stand 
for ever as types of formal incompetence. Plutarch shows 
that it is wiser and more righteous to win the game by 
accepting the rules, even if sometimes you must strain and 
break them, than to leave the table b^rause you dislike the 
rules. Instead of quarrelling with the rules and losing the 
game, the Senate should have won the game, and then have 
changed the rules. This Ceesar did, as Plutarch the repub- 
lican allows, to the saN-ing of his country and the lasting 
proHt of mankind.^ Doubtless he shows the argument in 
action, and points the moral only in an epilogue. But living, 
as we do, after the politicians of so many ages and so 
roanv parties have laid competing claims to the glory of his 
chiefs, this is our gain. Brutus and Cato, heroes of the 
Renaissance and gods of liberty a hundred years ago, we 
are told by eminent historians, were selnsh oligarchs: 
bunglers who, having failed to feed the city or to flush the 
drains, wrote * sulky letters ' ^ about the one man who could 
do these things, and govern the world into the bargain. 
Between these \iews it skills not to decide. It is enough to 
take up the Lhie* and to rejoice that Plutarch, writing one 
hundred and fifty years after the foundering of the Republic, 
dwelt rather on its heroes who are for ever glorious than on 
its theories which were for ever shamed. 

In his book are three complete plays : the brief tragedy 



*■ Mommsen : he uses tbe phrase of Cicero. 
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)f Athens — that land of 'honey and hemlock,' offering her cup 
>f sweet and deadly elements to the dreamers of every ase ; 
nth the drama of the merging of Greece in the dominion 
of Rome and the drama of the overthrow of the Roman 
Republic. And the upshot of all three is that the playwright 
insists on the culture of the indi^dual for the sake of the 
State, The political teacher behind the political dramatist 
inculcates, no theory of politics but, an attitude towaixls life. 
Good is the child of custom and conflict, not the reward of 
individual research ; so he shows you life as one battle in 
which the armies are ordered States, Every man, therefore, 
must needs be a citizen, and every citizen a soldier in the 
ranks. For this service, life being a battle, he must culti- 
vate the soldier's virtues of courage and courtesy. The 
word is North's, and smacks something more of chivalry 
than Amyot's huvuiniU; yet both may be taken to point 
Plutarch's moral, not only that victory is impossible without 
kindness between comrades, and intolerable without forbear- 
ance between foes, but also, that in every age of man's progress 
[to perfection through strife these qualities must be developed 
' to a larger growth mea.sured by the moral needs of war 
between nations and parties. He insists again and again 
on this need of courtesy in a world wherein all men are in 
duty bound to hold opposite opinions, for which they must 
in honour live and die. For this his Sertorius, his Lucullus, 
and his Mummius, sketched in a passing allusion, are chiefly 
memorable ; while of Caesar he writes that ' amongst other 

* honours' his enemies gave him *he rightly deserved this, 

* that they should build him a Temple of Clemency.' Caesar, 
lighting from his horse to embrace Cicero, the ai-ch-instigator 
of the opposition he had overthrown, and walking with him 

* a great way a-foot ' ; or Demetrius, who, the Athenians 
having defaulted, gathers them into the theatre, and then, 
when they exj)ect a massacre, forgives them in a speech — 
these are out two exemplars of a style which Plutarch ever 
praises. And if his standard of courtesy in victory be high, 

I rot lower is his standard of courage in defeat. Demosthenes 
is condemned for that 'he took his banishment unmanly,' 
while Phocion, his rival, is made glorious for his irony in 
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death : pajdng, when the stock ran out, for his own hemlock, 

* sith a man cannot die at Athens for nothing/ In defeat 
Plutarch^s heroes sometimes doubted if life were worth living ; 
but they never doubted there were things in life worth dying 
for. Even Demosthenes is redeemed in his eyes because, at 
the last, 'sith the god Neptune denied him the benefit of 
' his sanctuary, he betook him to a ffreaUr, and that tcoj 

* Death.'' So often does Plutarch applaud the act of suicide, 
and so scornfully does he revile those who, like tlie last king 
of Macedon, forewent their opportimity, that we might easily 
misconceive his ethics. But * when a man will willingly kill 

* himself, he must not do it to be rid of pains and Taoour, 

* but it must have an honourable respect and action, /not, 
' to live or die for his own resjycct^ that cannot but be dig- 
' honourable. . , , And therefore I am of opinion that we 

* should not yet cast off the hope we have to serve our 

* country in time to come ; but when all hope faileth us, 

* then we may easily make ourselves away when we list.' 
Thus, after Selasia, the last of the kings of Sparta, who re- 
called the saving of Lycurgus : that, with ' great personages 
' . . . the end of their life should be no more idle and un- 
' profitable then the rest of their life before.*' And this is 
the pith of Plutarch's political matter : that men may not 
with honour live unto themselves, but must rather live and 
die in respect to the State. 



I 



n 

Side by side, and in equal honour, with Plutarch the 
dramatist of politics Uiere should stand, I think — not 
MoraliBt or Plutarch the moralist but — Plutardi the unrivalled painter 
Painter.'' of men. Much has been written, and rightly written, of his 

Serennial iiiHuence upon human character and human con- 
uct ; yet outside the etliics of citizensliip he insisted on little 
that is not now a platitude. The interest of liis morals springs 
from their likeness to our own ; tlie wonder of his portraitures 
must ever be new and strange. Indeed, we may speak of his 
art much a.s he writes, through North, of the * stately and 
' sumptuous buildLings ' which Pericles ' gave to be built in 
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* the cittie of Athens.' For ' it looketh at this daye as if it INTRO- 

' were but newly done and finiahed, there is such a ccrtaine DUCTION 

* kynde of florishing freshnes in it, which letteth that the 
' injurie of time cannot impaire the sight thereof: as if 
' every one of those foresaid workes had some living spirite 

* in it, to make it seeme young and freshc : and a soul that 

* lived ever, which kept them in good continuing state/ 
Yet despite this 'florishing freshnes' the painter has been 
slighted for the preacher, and for tliis preference of the ethical 
before the aesthetic element in the Lives, and of both before 
their political quality, Plutarch hsa mostly himself to thank. 

Just as he masks a political framework under a professed His Profes. 
devotion to the study of individual souls, so, when he comes «<>" no* C""^ 
to the study of these souls, he puts you off by declaring ?|?*^^ *". 
a moral aim in language that may easily mislead. ' When 

* first I began these lives,' he writes in the Pavlits /EmUiuSf 

* my intent was to profit other : but since, continuing and 

* going on, I have much profited myself by looking into these 

* histories, as if I looked into a gfassc, to frame and facion 

* my life, to the moold and pattenie of these vertuous noble 

* men, and doe as it werc lodge them with me, one after 

* anotiier.'' And again, ' by keeping allwayes in niinde the 
' acts of the most noble, vertuous and bestgeven men of former 

* age ... I doe tcache and prepare my selfc to shake of and 

* baniahe from me, all lewde and dishonest condition, if by 

* chatmce the companie and conversation of them whose com- 

* panic I keepe . . . doe acquaint me with some unhappie or 

* ungratious louche.'' Now, as matter of fact, he does not 
keep always in mind these, and these only. Doubtless his 
aim was moral ; yet assuredly he never did puraue it by * 
denoting none save the virtuous acts of the * most noble, ' 

* vertuous, and best gevcn men.' On the contrary-, his practice 
is to record their every act of signilicance, whether good or 
bad. I admit that he docs this ever with a most happy and 
most gracious touch ; for his ' first study ' is to write a good 
man's ' vertues at large,' and if ' certaine fauJtes ' be tliere, 

* to pass them over lightly of revermt shame to the mere 
*^ /rai/eltij of mans nature.''^ He lays the ruin of Ids 

> Preface to the Ciium and Lucullus, 
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country at the door of Aratus alone; but 'this,* he adds, 
' that we have written of Aratus ... is not so much to 
' accuse him as to make us sec the frayelty and weakness of 

* man's nature : the which, though it have never so excellent 
' vertues, cannot yet bring foiih such perfit frute, but that 
' it hath ever some mayme and blemishe.' ' That is his wont 
iji portraying the ill deeds of the virtuous; and, for their 
opposites, ' as I hope,"' he writes in the preface to the Dcme- 
tritis and Aitionixis^ ' it shall not be reprehended in me if 
' amongst the rest I put in one or two paicr of suche, as 
' living in great place and accompt, have increased their fan\e 
' with infamy/ ' Phisicke,' he submits in defence of such a 
choice, 'dcaleth with diseases, musicke with discordes, to 

* theiid to remove them, and worke their contraries, and the 

* great Ladies of all other artes (Amyot : U's plus parfaittcs 

* miaweif de toutesy, Tcmperaunce, Justice, ana Wisdom, doe 

* not onely consider houestie, uprightness and protit : but 

* examine witliall, the nature anJ effects of lewdness, corrup- 

* tion and damage ' ; for ' innoccncie,"' he goes on, * which 

* vauntcth her want of experience in undue practices : men 
' call simplicitic (Amyot : une hestise) and ignoraunce of 
' things that be necessary and good to be knowen.' His, 
then, is a moral standpoint ; and yet it is one from which he is 
impelled to study — (and that as closely as the keenest apostle 
of * art for art ') — all matters having truth and significance ; 
whether they be evil or good. For the sake of what is good, 
he will neitlier distort truth nor disfigxu-e beauty. Rather, by 
the exercise of a fine selection, he will create a harmony 
between the three ; so that, embracing everything except the 
trivial, his art reflects the world as it shows in the sight 
of sane and healthy-hearted men. 

His method natui-ally differs from the method of some 
modeiTi historians ; but his canon of evidence, too lax for 
their purpose, is admirably suited to his own. For instance, 
in telling of Solon's meeting with Croesus, he will not reject 
so famous an history on chronological grounds : because, in 
the first place, no two are agreed about chronology, and in 
the second, the story is ' very agreeable to Solon's manners 

* Agii and Ckomaui. 
xlii 
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nature.' That is his chief canon 
results he attains by it are in no wise doubt-proof, they 
yield a truer, because a completer, image than do the lean 
and defective outlines determined by excluding all but con- 
temf)orary evidence. These outHnea belong rather to the 
sdetice of anthroj>ometry than to the art of portraiture ; 
and Plutarch the painter refuses such restraints. His ima- 
gination having taken the imprint of his hero, he will sup- 
{)lement it from impressions left in report and legend, so 
ong, at any rate, as they tally with his own ideal. Nor is 
there better cause for rejecting such impressions than there 
is for rejecting the fossils of primeval reptiles whose carnal 
economy has peri.shed. Given those fos.sils and a know- 
ledge of mttrphology, the paleontologist will refashion the 
dragons of the primes ana in the same way Plutarch, out 
of tradition and his knowledge of mankind, paints you the true 
Themistocles. His, indeed, is the surer warrant, since there 
have been no such changes in himiau nature as science shows 
in animal design ; so that the method is safe so long as 
a nation's legends have not been crushed out of shape by 
the superincumbent layers of a conquering race. Moreover, 
Plutarch makes no wanton use of his imagination : give him 
contemporary evidence, and he abides by it, ix'jecting all 
besides. In his account of Alexajidcrs death, having the 
court journal before him, he repudiati's later embellishments : 

* for all these were thought to be written by some, for lyes 

* and fables, because they would have uiade the ende of this 

* great tragedie lamentable and pitifull.' 

His results are, of course, unequal. He cannot always His Results 
re^ave the past, nor quicken the dead anew. Who can .•* 
His gallery includes .some pieces done on a fadetl conven- 
tion, iaint in colour and anguhir in lino, mere pretexts for 
a parade of legendary names : with certain sketches, as those 
of Cimon and Aristides, which are hack-work turned out 
to complete a pair. But first and last there stand out six 
or seven realisations of living men, set in an atmosphere, 
charged with a vivid intensity of expres.sion, and .striking you 
in much the same way as the sight of a few people scjittered 
through ft big room strikes you when you enter luiawares. 
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And when you have done staring at these, you will note a 
half-down more which are scarce leas vigonudy detailed. 
Plutaich''s first ma^rpiecx is the Tliewmilotln, and there 
b nerer a touch in it but tells. Even as you watch him 
at work, you are conscious, l***p««»g out from boieath bis 
hand, of the ambitious boy, 'aodainely taken with desire 

* o{ glorie/ who, from his first entry into public life, * stoode 

* at pylce with the greatest and mightiest pei^onnes.'' But 
you soon forget the artist in his creation. You have eyes 
for nothing but Themi^todes himself : now walking with 
his father by the seashore; now, after Mmtithon, *a very 

* young man many times solitary alone devising with him- 

* self — in this way passing his boyhood, for * MUtiadn 

* victory would not let him tleep.' Then the ambitious boy 
dcveloDii into the political artist; rivals Ari^des, as Fox 
rivalled Pitt ; and is found loving his art for its own sake, 
above his country, above his ambition even, wrapt as he is, 
through good fortune and ill, in the expert's delight in 
his own accomplishment. Knowing what all men should 
do, and swaying every several man to do it, he controls 
both individuals and nations with the inspired prescience 
of a master ctHiducting his own symphony. He has all the 
devices at his fingers'* ends. In the streets he will * speake 
< to every citizen by his name, fH> man tdSng him that 

* names'' ; and in the council he will manage even Eiity- 
biades, with that ' Strike an thou wilt, so thou wilt heare 

* me,' which has bct-n one of the world s wortls since its 
utterance. Now with * pleasaunt conceits and answers,' now — 
with a large poetic appeal — * pointing ' his countrymen * the 

* wave unto the sea""; this day, deceiving his friendi^ the 
next overawing his enemies ; with cflrontery or chicane, with 
good-fellowship or reserve; but ever with infinite dexterity, 
a oourage that never falters, and a patience that never 
wearies : he keeps the shuttle of his thought quick-tiying 
through the web of intrigue. And all for the fun of 
weaving ! Till, at the last, a banished man, being com- 
manded by his Persian master to fight against Greece, * he 
' tookc a wise resolution with himselfe, to make suche an 

* ende of his life, as the fame thereof deserved.' After 
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sacrificing to the gods, aiid feasting his friends, he drank 
pf>ison, 'and so encittl his dayes in the cittie of Magnesia, 

* after he had lived threescore and five yeres, and the 

* most parte of them allwayes in office and great charge/ 
Plutarch produces this notable piece, not by comment and 
analysis but, simply by setting down his sitter's acts ajid 
words. It is in the same way that he paints his Alcibiades, The 
with his beauty and his lisp : * tlie grace of his eloquence, Atdlnadet 
' the strength and valiantness of his bodie ... his wis- 

* dom and experience in mai'shall affayres ** ; and again, 
with his insolence and criminal folly to the women who 
loved him as to the nations he betrayed. He fought, 
like the Cid, now for and now against his own. But 'he 
' had such pleasaunt comely devises with hiui that no man 
' was of so sullen a nature, but he left him merrie, nor so 

* churlishe, but he would make him gentle.' And when he 
died, they felt that their country died with him ; for they 
' had some little jK)ore hope left that they were not altogether 

* cast away so lung as Alcibiades lived.' 

In the first rank of Plutarch's fnasterpiet:es come, with 
these two, the Mariiis, the Cato^ the JledaruliTj the Deme- 
trmSf the Antonius, and the PomjMnf. Modem writei-s have 
again and again repainted some of these portraits ; but their 
colour has aJl been borrowed fi*om Plutarch. Tliese heix)es 
live for all time in the Parallel Lives, There you siiall learn 
the fashion of then- fttces, and the tricks of their speech ; their 
seat on horseback and the cut of their clothes ; with every 
tone and every gesture, all the charms and all the foibles that 
made them the men they were. Marcus Cato is what we call The Mamti\ 
a ' chai'acter.' He hated doctors antl, no doubt, schoolmasters ; ^*^° 
for did he not educate hi.s own sou, writing for him 'goodly 

* histories, in great letters with Ms owne hande"? He taught 
the boy grammai* and law, ' to throw a dart, to play at the 

* sword, to vawt, to ride a hoi-se, and to handle all sortes of 
' weapons, ... to fight with fistes, to abide ct)lde and 

* heate, and to swimme over a swift runninge river.' A 

* new man ' from a little village, his ideal was Manius 
Curius sitting 'by the fyer's side seething of perseneajies,' 
and he tried io educate everybody on the same Imes. Being 
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INTRO- Censor, he would proceed by way of imprisonment; but at 
DDCTION all times he was ready to instruct with apothegms and * wise 
' sayings,' and ' he would taunte a marvelous fattc man "* 
thus : ' See, sayd he, what good can such a body do to the 

* commonwealth, that from his chine to his ooddepece is 

* nothing but belly ? "" This is but one of many ' wise sayings ' 
reported of him, whereby * we may the casilier conjecture his 

The ' maners and nature,' ^ Even the Alexander seems a new thing 

Akjcander still ; so clear is the colouring, so vigorous and expressive the 
Magnus pose. 'Naturally,' you read, *he had a very layre white 

' colour, mingletl also with red,' and * his body had so sweete 
' a smell of itself, that all the apparell he wore next unto his 

* body took thereof a passing delightful savor, as if it had 

* been perfumed.' This was his idea of a holiday : ' After 

* he was up in the morning, first of all he would doe sacrifice 

* to the goddes, and then would goe to diner, passing awaie 
' all the rest of the daye, in hunting, writing something, 
' taking up some quaiTell between soldiers, or els in studying. 
' If he went any jouniey of no hastie busines, he would 
' exercise himselfe by the waie as he went, sh<Miting in his 
' bowe, or learning to get up or out of his charret sodenly, 
' as it raiine. Oftentimes also for his pastime he would hunt 
' the foxe, or ketch birdes, as appearcth in his booke of 
' remembrances for everie daie. Then when he came to his 

* lodging, he would enter into his bath fuid rublx* and nninte 
' himselfe : and would aske his pantelci*s and carvers if his 

* supper were ready. He would ever suppe late, and was 

* very curious to see, tliat every man at his bourde were a 

* like served, and would sit longo at the table, hycause he 

* ever loved to talke.' But take him at his work of leading 
others to the uttermost parts of the earth. Being parched 
with thirst, in the desert, * he tooke the hehnet with water, 
' and perceiving that the men of armes that were about him, 

* and had followed him, did thrttst oid their ncckcs to look 
' upon this wattYy he gave the water back againe mito them 

* that had geven it him, and thanked them out drank none 

* of it. For, said he, i/' I drink olotie all these men Jiere will 

' Plutarch's Cato is accepted bodily by Moinmscn Tor a typical * Roman 
' burgess.' History of Rome, voL ii. pp. 429-432. 
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* Joint? What a touch ! And what wonder if his men INTRO- 

* bcganne to spurre their horses, saying that they were DUCTION 

* not wearie nor athirst, nor did think themselves mortall, 

* so long as they had siich a king" ! ITierc is more of self- 
restraint in Plutarch's portrait tnan appears in later copies. 
Alejtander passes by the ladies of Persia ' without any sparke 
' of affection towardes them . . . preferring the beaulie 

* of his continencie, before their swete faire faces.' But he 
was ever lavish of valour, loving * his honour more then 

* his kingdome or his life '' ; and it is with a ' marvelous faicr 

* white plume ■* in his helmet that he plunges first into the 
river at Granieus, and single-handetl engages the army on 
the further bank. Centuries later at Ivry, Henri-Quatre, 
who learned Plutarch at his mother''s knee, forgot neither 
the feather nor the act. But the detui Alexander never 
lacked understudies. All the kings, his successors, ' did but 

* counterfeate ' him * in his purple garments, and in niunbers 
I * of souldiers and gardes about their persones, and in a eertaine 

* facion and bowing of their neckes a little, and in uttering 
' his sf>eech with a high voyce.' One of them is Demetrius, The 

* the Fort-gainer,^ with ' his wit and manners . . . that were l^melriua 

* Ijoth fearefull and pleasaunt unto men that frequented him'; 
his * sweete countenance . . . and incomparable majestie ' ; 

* more wantonly geven to follow any lust and pleasure than 

* any king that ever was ; yet alwayes very careful and 

* diligent in dispatching matters of importance/ A leader 
of forlorn hopes and lewd masquerades, juggling with kiug- 
doms as a mountebank with knives ; the lover of innumer- 
able queens and tlie taker of a thousand toMois; in his 
defeat, ' not like unto a king, but like a common player 

* when the play is done'; drinking himself to death for that 
he found ' it was that maner of life he had long desired *■ 
— this Poliorcctcs, I say, ha*? furnished Ptutart^h with the 
matter for yet another masterpiece, which indeed is one 
of the greater feats in romantic realism. 

1 Of the Antonms with his ' Asiatic phrase,"* it is enough 
I to say that it b Shakespeare"'8 Antony ; and at the Pompty ^■ 
I have already glanced. ITie Coesar is only less wonderful The Ceuar 
than these liecause the man is lost in the leader. Julius 
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travels so fast, that you catch but glimpses as he races in 
his litter through the night; ever dictating to his secre- 
taries, and writing by the way. But now and again you 
see him plfiinly — *leane, white and sofb-skinnc^i, and often 

* subject to head -ache "■; I tilling his soldiers with awe, not 

* at nis valiantncssc at jiUtting himself at every instant in 

* such manifest danger, since they knew 'twas his greedy 
' desire of honor that set liim a fire' . . . but because he 
' continued all labour and hardnesse more than his bodie 

* could beare.' A strange ruler of the world, this epileptic, 

* fighting always with his disease *" ! He amazes friends and 
enemies by the swiftness of his movements, while Pompey 
journeys as in state from land to land. I'ompey was of 
plebeian extraction, Julius was bom into one of the sixteen 
surviving patrician gviites ; yet Julius bums with the blast- 
ing heat of a new man's endeavour, Pompey as with the 
banked fires of hereditary self-esteem. And through all the 
commotion and the coil he is still mindfiil ^f the day of his 
youth * when he had been acquainted with Servilia, who was 

* extreamilie in love with him. And because Brutus was 
' boome in that time when their love was hottest he per- 

* suaded himself that he begat him.'' What of anguish does 
this not add to the sweep of the gesture wherewith the hero 
covered his face from the pedant's sword ! With the Caesar 
may stand the Marius, and tlie Sylla : Sulla the lucky man, 

Jvlir^ Epaphroditufiy beloved of all women and the victor in 
every fightj who ' when he was in his chiefest authoritie would 
' commonly eate and drinkc with the most impudent jcastere 

* and scoflners, and all such rake helles, as made profession 
' of counterfcate mirth.' He laughed his vrg^y to complete 
political success; he was fortunate even in the weather for his 
funeral ; and, as he epitaphed himself, ' no man did ever passe 
' him, neither in doing good to his friends, nor in doing mis- 
' chief to his enemies.' Plutarch's Lucullus, being young and 
ambitious, marches further into the unknown East than any 
Roman had ventured. He fords the river on foot with the 
countless hosts of Tigranes on the farther shore, * himselfe the 

* foremost man,' and marches * directly towardes his enemy, 

' Brutus. 
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* armed with ati "anima'' of stecle, made witli scalloppe INTRO- 

* shelles, shining like the sunne/ He urges on through DUCTION 
summer and winter, till the rivers are ' congealed with ice,' 
so that no man can ' passe over by forde : for they did no 

* sooner enter but the ise brake and cut the vaines and 

* sinews of the horse legges."' His men murmur, but he 
presses on : till ' the country being full of trees, woddes 

* and forestes,* they are ' through wet with the snow that 
' fell upon them,'' and at l&st they mutiny and flatly refuse 
to take another step into the unknown. This itt a Lucullus 
we forget Plutarch gives the other one as well, and the two 
together make for him ' an auncient comedy,' the beginning 
whereof is tedious, but the latter end — witli its * feasts and 

* bankets,"" 'masks and mummeries," and *dauncing with 

* torches,** its ' fine built chambers and high raised turrets 

* to gaze a farre, environed aljout with conduits of water'; 
its superlative cook, too, and its ' library ever open to atl 

* comers' — is a M^ter to rejoice the heart v( man. Citissus 
and Cicero complete his group of second- bests : Cicero 

* doggc leane,' and ' a little eater,' ' so earnest and vehement 

* in nis oration that he mounted still with his voyce into the 

* highest tunes : insomuch that men were affrayed it would 

* one day put him in hazard of his life.' Here I may pause to Oratory 
note that Plutarch's references to public speaking are all ob- 
served. He writes from experience, and you might compile a 
manual of the art from him. Well did he know the danger 
of fluent earnestness. His Caius Gracchus ' had a ser>'ant 

* . . . who, with an instrument of musicke he had . . . ever 
'• sioode behind him ; and wlien he perceived his Maister's 

* voyce was a little too lowde, and that through choller he 

* exceeded his ordinary speache, he played a soft stopiw be- 
[• hind him, at the sonde whereof Caius immediately fell from 

* his extreamitie and easilie came to himself againe.' Thus, 
too, his Demosthenes and Cicero sets forth full instructions 
fw removing every other blemi&h of delivei-)-.^ 

The painter of incident is scarce less great than the The Painter 
painter of men. Plutarch's picture of Cicero is completed of Incident 
oy a presentment of his deatn, in which the artist's imagi- 
' S«e also his account of the several manners of Cleon and Pericles. 
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nnndcicfB in the fiMse; and *his bead and his bend 

aU white, and bb fine kane and wrincUed, for 

tbe extreame B oci wua be bad taken, divcn of Ibeni that 

bf beld their hands before tbeir eyes, vhilest Hexcn- 

* nias did cmdl? mnnier fajm." Then the bead «ms set up 
bj Antonj * oto- the pulpit for oratioos,* and * this 

* Ifeardull and bonible swbt unto tiie BoDaoes, vbo tboogfai 

* tbcT Mv not CioeneB See, bmt an «m^ of Jm t omm t 1^ 
'Md dupomiiom' (Aa^: mme kmage de fov H de la 
mahmr d'Amtotums), This gift, at times abnost appalling, of 
ioM^inative pteaentaieot, is tbe distinctive note of Flutajrch's 
art. He uses it fredj in bis backgRMmda, which are ani- 
mated as are tboee m certain pictures of a bygone mode ; so 
that bdiind his heroes anoies ennge, fleets are ssunk, towns 
arc sacked, and dtadeis escaladed. Sometimes his eflect is 
produced br a rare r&traint. In tbe Jldbiadetj for 
ne tells how tbe ^cilian expedition was mooted which 
ndn both tbe bero and his coantrr ; and, as CaHjrle might 
have dooe^ at tbe oomer of evexj street be shows you the 
granqM of jfoong men fangnng of vidnrj, and drawing plam 
of fljituM in tbe dost 'iiwiilimiii tlie tooeb of terr — "^ 
more immrdiatr Take his i knuiptiu n of tbe Teutons 
tbe MarimM. Tbeir voices were 'wonderfid both straunge' 
' and beastlj''; soMartus kept bis men dose till thersbouU 
grow accustomed to such areadful foes. Meanwhile tbe 
Teutons * were passii^ bj his campe six daves cootinaallj 

* together * : *■ wj came raking by,** and * marching all to- 

* getber in good arrav ; making a novse with tbeir hamefls 
'all after one sorte, ther oft rebearsed their own name, 

* Jmbronty Ambrcmt, AwAnmt" ; and tbe Romans watched 
tbem, listening to tiie moootonous, nnhtnnan caO. Here 
and daewbere Ptutarcb oooreys, with a peculiar magic, tbe 
sense of great bodies of men and of tbe movements menoC 
Now ana then be secures ins end b j repeating a wotd cr 
two from those that are spjing upon others from a£ar, 
Tbi& b bow be gives the space and silence that precede a 
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battle. Tigranes, with his innumerable host, is watching INTRO- 
Lucullus and the Romans, far away on the farther shore DUCT I ON 
of the river. 'They seemed but a handfuV and kept 

* following the streame to meete with some fordc. . . . 

* Tigranes thought they had marched away, and called Tigraue« and 

»* for Taxilcs, and sayd unto him, laughing : " Dost thou LucuUub 
* ** Kee, Taxiles, Ibose goodly Roman legyons, whom thou 

* "praisest to be men so invincible, how they flie away now ?"" 
^* Taxiles answered the king againe : " I would your good 
■' " fortune (O king) might work some mii-acle this day : for 

* ** doubtless it were a straunge thing that the Romanes 

* ** should flie. They are not wont to wear their brave cotes 

* ** and furniture uppon their armour, when they meane onely 

* " but to marchc m the fieldes : neither do they carie their 
H* **8hieldcs and targets uncased, nor their burgancts bare 
H ' " on their heades, as they do at this present, having throwen 
^m* ** away their leather cases and coveringes. But out of 
^m* "doubt, this goodly furniture we see so bright and gittter- 
B* ^*^**ff *" our faces, is a manifest sign that they intend to 

* ** Hght, and that they morche toweurdes us." Taxilcs had 

* no sooner tpoken these xvcrrdes, hit LucuUus^ hi tfie r'itio 

* of his memieSf made his enaign bearer to tume sodaifiely 

* that carried the Jirst Eagie, and the bands tooke tfteir 

* places to passe the river in order of baitell." The propor- 
tion of the two armies, and the s{>ace between ; the sun 
flashing on the distant shields ; the long suspense ; the king's 
laugh breaking the silence, which yet grows tenser, till 
suddenly the Romans wheel into line : in truth, they have 
been few between Plutarch and Tolstoi to give the scale 
and perspective of battles by observing such pro|Mirtion 
in their art! Here LucuUus and a handful of Romaixs, 
like Clivc and his Englishmen, overthrew a nation in arms ; 
elsewhere Plutarch gives the other chance, and renders 
with touches equally subtle and direct the deepening 
nightmare of Crassus'' march into the desert. He tells of CraaauB in 
the Parthian * kettle drommes, hollow within,' and hung l*«rthia 
about with ' little bells and copper rings,' with which ' they 

* all made a noise everywhere together, and it is like a deali 

* sounde." Does it not recall the Aztec war-drums on the 

U 
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I!CTRO> Noebe Triate? Intent, too, oo creating his impresaon of 

DUCTION tenor, tint me artbt proceed* from the sense of hemring to 

tbeKnseofi^iiL * Tbe BomMifit being put in feare irith thii 

* dead aoande, tbe Parthians straight threw the clothes and 
'core riiy from them that hid their armour, and thien 

* aJiowed their bright helmets and euraces of Margtan 
'tanpered steele, thai glared Uke Jire: and their bones 
' baraed with Steele and copper." They canter round and 
rotmd the wretched enemy^ shooting their shftfts a» they 
go ; and the ammunition never fails, for camels come up 

* loden with quivers fidl of arrowes.' The Romans are shot 
through one by one ; and when Cracsus * prayed and be- 

* aoi^t them to charge . . . they showed him thdr handes 

* fSut nailed to their targets with arrowes, and their fcete 

* likewise shot thorow and nailed to the ground : bo as they 

* oould neither flie, nor vet defende themselves/ Thus they 
died, (me before the other, * a cruell lingrin^ death, crying 

* out for anguish and paine they felt ^ ; and * turning ana 
' tonnenting themselves upon the sande, they broke the 

* arrowea sticking in them.' The realism of it ! And the 
pathos of Crassus" speech, when his son^s head is shown to him, 
which ' killed the Romanes hartes' ! *Thc grief and sorrow 

* of this lo8se (my fellowes)," said he, ' is no man's but mine, 
' mine only ; but the noble successe emd honor of Rome 

* retnaioeth still invincible, so long as you are yet living.' 
After these two pictures of confidence and defeat I should 

After Pydoa like to give that one of the Romans after Pydna, where 
AmiIus iKmilius was thought to have lost his son. It is a 
wondered resurrection of departed life. There are the groups 
round the camp-fires ; the sudden clustering of torraes 
towards the one dark and silent tent ; and uien tbe busy 
lights crossing and recrossing, and scattering over the field. 
You hear first the droning songs of the tired and happy 
soldiers : then silence ; then cries of anxiety and mournrii] 
echoes ; then, of a sudden, comes the reappearance, ' all 

* bloudied with new bloude like the swift-running grey 

* hound fieshcd with the bloude of the hare," of him, the 
missing youth, ' that Scipio which afterwards destroyed 
' both the citties of Carthage and Numuntium.'' 
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It 1*8 hard to analyse the art, for the means employed are INTRO- 
of the simplest ; yet it is certain that they do recall to such D ACTION 
as have known, and that they must sug^st to others who 
have not, those sights and sounds ana sensations which 
combine into a special enchantment about the time of the 
fall of darkness upon bodies of men who have dnmk excite- 
ment and borne toil together in the day. How intense, 
too, the flajsh of imagination with which the coming Afri- 
canus is projected on the canvas ! And the book abounds 
in such lightning impressions. Thus, Hannibal cracks a 
soldier's joke before Canme ; he pitches the quip into his H«nnib«l*i 
host, like a pebble into the pona ; and the broken still- ^^^ 
ness ripples away down all the ranks in widening rings of 
laughter.^ Sometimes the sketch is even slighter, and is 
yet convincing: as when the elder Scipio, being attacked 
by Cato for his extravagant administration, declares his 

* intent to go to the wars with J\tU ^ayks.'' These are not 
chance effects but masterstrokes of imagination ; yet that 
imagination, vivid and vivifying aa it is, never leads Plu- 
tarch to attempt the impossible. He remains the supreme 
artist, and is content with suggesting — what is incajmble 
of representation — that sense of the portentous, the over- 
powering, which is apparent immediately Iwfore, or im- 
mediately behind, some notable conjunction. Alexander Alexander at 
sounds Xhe charge whicli is to change the fortunes of the Arb«la 
world, and Arbela is rendered in a few lines. But up 
till the instant of his sounding it, you are told of his every 
act. Plutarch, proceeding as leisurely as his hero, creates 
suspense out of delay. You are told that Alexander slept 
soundly far into the morning, and that he was called three 
times. You are told how carefully he dressed, and of 
each article of armour and ap{)arel he put on : his * Sicilian 
' cossocke,'' his ' brigandine of many foldes of canvas,' ' his 

* head peece bright as silver,' and ' his coller sute like to 

* the same all set full of precious stones.' The battle has 
begun between the outposts, and he is still riding down 
tbe lines on a hack : * to spare Bucephal, because he was 

* then somewhat olde.' He mounted the great horse *■ always 
> Fabius Mttxinut. 
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* at the last moment ; and as soone as he was gfotten up on 
' his backe, the trumpet sounded, and he gave charge.'' To- 
day it is made to seem as if that moment would never come ; 
but at the last all things being ready, ' he tooke his launce 
' in his left hande and, holding up his right hande unto 

* heaven, besought the goddes . . . that if it were true, he 

* was begotten of Jupiter, it would please them that day 

* to helpe him and to incorage the Grecians. The sooth- 

* sayer Aristander was then a-horsebacke hard by Alex- 

* ander apparelled all in white, ajid a croune of gold on 
' his head, who shewed Aleitander when he made his 

* prayer, an Eagle flying over his head, and pointing 

* directly towards his enemies. This marvellously en- 

* couraged all the armie that saw it, and with this joy, 

* the men of armes of Alexander's side, encouraging one 
' another, did set spurres to their horse to charge upon the 
' enemies."' Until tlie heroic instant you are compelled to 
note the hero's every deliberate movement. He and the 
little group of gleaming figures about him are the merest 
specks in tne plain before the Macedonian array, itself but 
a handful in comparison to the embattled nations in front. 
The art is perfect in these flash-pictures of great moments 
in time : in the Athenians map-drawing in the dust, in 
the Romans watching the Ambrons raking by, in Tigranes'' 
laugh, in Hannibal's joke, in Alexander's supreme gesture ; 
ancThow instant in each the imaginative suggestion of drag- 
ging hours before rapid and irreparable events ! Equally 
potent are the effects which Plutarch contrives by revealing 
all the consequences of a disaster in some swift, far-reach- 
ing glimpse. Thus, when Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 

* Rome itself was filled up with the flowing repaire of all 
' the people who came thither like droves of cattell.'' And 
thus Goea Sparta receive the news of her annihilation ; — * At 

* that time there was by chance a common feast day in the 

* citie . . . when as the messenger arrived that brought the 

* news of the battell lost at Leuctres. The Ephori knowing 

* then that the rumor ranne all about ; that they were all 

* undone, and how they had lost the signorie and cora- 

* maundement over all Grece ; would not suffer them for 

av 
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* all this to bre&ke oft' their dairnce in the ITieatcr, nor the INTRO- 

* citie in anything to chaunge the forme of their feast, but DUCTION 

* sent unto the parentes to everie man's house, to let them 

* understande the names of them that were slaine at the 

* battell, they themselves remaining still in the Theater to 
' see the daunces and sportes continued, to judge who 

* carried the best games away. The next morning when 

* everie man knew the number of them that were slaine, and 

* of those also that escaped : the parentes and frendes of 
' them that were dead, met in the market place, looking 

* cheerfully of the matter, and one of them embracca 

* another. On thother side the pc^entes of them tliat 

* scaped, kept their houses with their wives, as folk that 

* mourned. . . . The mothers of them, that kept their 

* sonnes which came from the battel], were sad and sorrow- 
' full, and spake not a word. Contrairily, the mothers of 
' them that were slaine, went friawUy to visite one another^ 

* to rejoyce together.'' * There is no word of the fight. As 
Thackeray gives you Waterloo in a picture of Brussels, so 
Plutarch gives you Leuctra, and w^ith more of beauty and 
pathos, in a picture of Sj^arta. Of the Komaii defeat at Canns and 
Canns there is a full and wonderful account ; but what an After 
effective touch is added when • the Consul Tercntius Varro 

* returning backe to Rome, with the shame of his extreame 

* misfortune and overthrowe, that he durste not looke ujjon 

* any man : the Senate notwithstanding, and all the jKople 
^Jmlovnng titem, icent to the gates of the cUtie to mecte him, 
' and difd honourably receyve him ' ! 

In these passages Plutarch, following the course of Greek Hir Choice 
tragedy, and keeping the action off the stage, gives the of Occasions 
reverberation anu not the shock of fate ; but in many 
others the stark reality of his painting is its own sufficient 
charm. He abounds in unfamiliar aspects of familiar places : 
places he invests with (as it were) the magic bom of a wan- 
dering song's return. Here is his Athens m her decrepitude. 
•The poore citie of Athens which had escaped from so 
' many warres, tyrannies and civil dissensions,^ is now 
besieged by Sulla without, and oppressed by the tyrant 

' Agtaiaus. 
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Aristion within ; and in his presentment of her condition 
there is, surely, a foreshadowing of thase dark ages when 
historic sites l>ecanie the scenes of new tragedies tnat were 
merely brutal and insignificant. At Athens ' men w^ere driven 

* for tamine to eate feverfew that gi-ew about the castell ' ; 
also, they ' caused old shoes and old oylc pots to be sodden 

* to deliver some savor unto that whicn they did eate.* 
Meanwhile Hhe tyrant himselfe did nothing all day long 
' but cramme in meat, drinke dronke, daunce, maske, scoff 

* and flowte at the enemies (suffering the holy lamp)e of 

* Minerva to go out for lacke of oyle)/ Is there not a 
grimness of irony about this picture of the drunken and 
sinister buffoon sitting camped in the Acropolis, like a 
toad in a ruined temple, ' magnifying the dedes of Theseus 

* and insulting the priestes ' ? At last the Roman enters 

* the city about midnight with a wonderful! fearefull order, 

* nmking a marvellous noise with a number of homes and 

* sounding of tiranpets, and all his army with him in 

* order of battell, ciying, " To the sack, to the sack : 
*"Kill, kill.'"''^ A companion picture is that of a Syra- 
cuse ITiucydides never knew.'* Archimedes is her sole de- 
fence; and thanks to him, the Itoman ships are * taken 
' up with certaine engines fastened within one contrary to 
' an other, which made them tume in the aver like a 
' whirlegigge, and so cast them upon the rocKes by the 
' towne walles, and splitted them all to fitters, to the 

* great spoyle and murder of the }>ersons that were within 

* them.' Elsewhere the Mediterranean pirates, polite as 
our own highwaymen, are found inviting noble Romans 
to walk the plank;' for Plutarch never misses a romantic 
touch. Some of his strongest realisations are of moments 
when fate hangs by a hair : as that breathless and de- 
sperate predicament of Aratus and his men on their ladders 
agaijtst the walls of Sicyon ; with the * curste curres ' that 
would not cease from barking; the captain of the watch 

* visiting the soldiers with a little bell'; 'the number of 

* torches and a great noyse of men that followed him ' ; the 
great greyhound kept in a little tower, which began to answer 

» Sylta. ■ Marcellus, » Pompty. 
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the curs at large 'with a soft gimiiig: but when they came INTRO- 

* by the tower where he lay, he barked out alowde, ttiat all DUCTION 

* t^ place thereabouts raiig of his barking ' ; the ladders 
shaking and bowing ' by reason of the weight of the men, 

* unless they did come up fayer and softly one after another,' 
till at last, 'the cocks began to crowe, and the country folkc 
' that brought things to the market to sell, began to come apace 

* to the towne out of every quarter."" ^ Later in the same 
life you have the escalading of the Acrocorinthas : when 
Aratus and the storming party, with their shoes off, being 
last on the slopes, *sodainely, even as it had been by miracle, 
' the moone appearing through the clowdes, brought them to 

* that part of tne wall where they should be, and straight the 

* moone was shadowed againe ' ; so they cut down the 
watch, but one man escaped, and *the trompets forthwith 

* sounded the alarom ... all the citie was in an uprorc, 

* the streets were straight full of people rimning up and 

* downc, and of lights in every comer.' Plutarch's manage- 
ment of light, I should remark, is always astonishingly real ; Light in 
he never leaves the sun or the moon out of his picture, nor Plutarch 
the incidence of clouds and of the dust of battle. Thus 
varied his sunshine ]eap>s and wavers on distant annour, or 
glares at hand from Margian steel ; or his moonlight glints 
on a spear, and fades as the wrack races athwart the sky. 

It is all the work of an incomparable painter ; there is any 
amount of it in the Parallel Lives ; * and, like his portraits 
and his landscapes,' it has an aesthetic value which sets it far The Value of 
in front of his moral reflections. For value depends, in part, his Art 
on supply ; and of this kind of art there is less in literature 
than tnere is of ethical dis<iuisition. Moreover, in the 
ParaUel Lives the projH)rtions are reversed, and the volume 

' Aratus. 

* S«e ibc rousing of Greece in the Pkilopotmen ; the declaration of 
liberty in the Flaminius ; the squadron of the I^cedicmonians at Platara in 
the Ariitides ; the glimpse of Philip at Chaeronea gazing at the ' Holy Band 

* of Tbebans all dead on the grounde ' in the Ptlofidas ; the first ride of 
Alexander on Bucephalus in the AUxamUr ; the Macedonians at Pydna in 
the Paulus yEmiltHs. 

* See the country of the Cimbri in the Marius, and the campaigns of 
LucuUus and Crassus. 
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of Plutarch's painting is very much greater than the voUime 
of Plutarch's moralities. And in addition to volume, then 
18 chann. His pictures have kept their * flourishing iresh- 
' ness ' untarnished through the ages ; whereas his moral say- 
ings, being sound, have long since been accepted, and, as I 
said, are grown stale. His morality is ours ; out he had an 
unique opportunity for depicting the politics, the person- 
alities, and the activity of a world whicn had passecf away. 
A little earlier, and he might have laboured like Thucy- 
dides, but only at a part of it. A little later, and much 
would have perished which he has set down and saved. 
He paints it as a whole, and on that account is some- 
times slighted for a compiler of legends ; yet he had the 
advantage of personal contact with those legends while 
they were still alive ; and again and again, as you read, 
this contact strikes with a pleasant shock. To illustrate 
his argument he will refer, by the way, to the statue of The- 
mistocles in the Temple of Artemis ; to the effigies of LucuUus 
at Cha?ronea ; to the buildings of Pericles in their divinely 
protracted youth. The house of Phocion at Melita, and 
the ' cellar ' in which Demosthenes practised his oratory, were 
* whole even to my time."' The descendants of the soldier 
who slow Epaminondas are, ' to this day,' known and dis- 
tinguished by the name ' macha?rioncs.' ^ On the battle- 
field of ChiEronea ' there was an olde oke scene in my time 
' which the country men commonly called Alexander's oke, 
' bicaiise his tent or pavilion was fastened to it.' ' His 
grandfather Nicarchus had told him how the defeat of 
Antony relieved his natal city from a requisition for com.' 
From his other grandfather, Lam[>riflS, he heard of a 
physician, his friend, who, ' being a young man desirous to 
' see things,' went over Cleopatra's kitchen with one of 
Antony's cooks ; and there, among ' a world of diversities of 
' meates,' encountered with the * eight wild boares, rested 
' whole,' which have passed bodily into Shakespeare. This 
contact was rarely immediate; but it was personal, and it is 
therefore quickening. At its touch a dead world lived again 
for Plutarch, and by his art that dead world lives for us ; 

* Aj^lans. • Alexander. * Antomm. 
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so that in the Lives, as in no other book, aD antiquity, alike in I NTRO- 
detail and in expanse, lies open and revealed to us, ' flat as to an DUCTION 
' eagle's eye.' We may study it closely, and see it whole ; 
and to do so is to dispossess the mind of many illusions 
fostered by books of a narrower scope. Juvenal, the satirist, Juvenal and 
and Petronius, the arbiter of a mode, do not even pretend to PetroniuH 
show forth the whole of life ; yet from their works, and from 
others of a like purview, men have constructed a fanciful 
world of unbounded cruelty and immitigable lust. This 
same disproportion between premise and conclusion runs 
through the writing of many modems: just as from the 
decoration of a single chamber at Pompeii there have been 
evoked whole cities, each in the image of a honeycomb 
whose cells are lujxinaria. Even so some archseologii>t of the 
future might tase up an obscene gurgoyle, and transfigure 
Christianity to its image ! This antiquity of cruelty and 
lust has been evolved for censure by these, and by those for 
praise; yet if Plutarch be not the most collossal, taking, 
and ingenious among the world's liars, we cannot choose but 
hold that it never existed. For, apart from the coil of 
politics and the clamour and romance of adventure, his book 
aisoovers us the religious and the home lives of old-time 
Italy and Greece ; and we find them not dissimilar from our 
own. We see them, it is true, with the eyes of a kindly and a 
moderate man. Yet he was no apologist, with a case to plead : 
and if we may be sure that he was never uncharitable, we 
may be equally sure that he extenuated nothing. He 
oenBures freely conduct which, according to the extreme 
theory of ancient immot^ity, should scarce have excited his 
surpnse; and he alludes, by the way, in a score of places, to 
a loving-kindness, extending even to slaves and animals, of 
which, according to the same theory, he could have known 
nothing, since its very existence is denied. The State was The State and 
more than it is now ; but you cannot glean that the Family the Family 
was less, even in Sparta. Shakespeare tcx)k from Plu- 
tarch the love of Coriolanus for his mother, and found in it a 
sufficient motive for his play. But Veturia^ is by no 
means the only beloved mother in the Lives^ nor is Corio- 
' Shakespeare's Volumnia. 
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lanus the only adoring son. Epaminondas thought himself 

* most happy and blessed ' because his father and mother 
had lived to see the victory he won ; ^ and Sertorius, making 
overtures for peace, said he had 'rather be counted the 
' meanest citizen in Rome, than being a banished man to be 
' calleti Em|X'ror of the world/ and the ' chiefest cause . . . 

* was the tender love he bare unto his mother.''* When 
Antipater submitted to Alexander certain well-founded 
a<x;usations against Olympia's misgovemment : * " Loe,'' said 
' he, " Antipater knoweth not, that one teare of the mothers 

* *'eye will wipe out tcnne thousande such letters.'^"'' In fkce 
of tne parting between Cratesiclea and her son Cleoraenes, 
one may doubt if in Sparta itself the love between mother 
and son was more than dissembled ; for, on the eve of his 
sailing, * she took Cleomcnes aside into the temple of 
' Neptune and imbracinge and kissinge him ; perceivinge 
' that his harte yemed for sorrowe of her departure, she 

* sayed unto him : " O kinge of Lacedsemon, lette no man see 

* ** for shame when we come out of the temple, that we have 

* ** wept and dishonoured Sparta."" ' Indeed, the national love 
of Spartans for all children bom to Sparta seems to have 
been eked out by the fonder and the less indifferent affec- 
tion of each parent for his own. If in battle Henri Quatre 
played Alexander, in the nursery his model was Agesilaus, 

* who loved his children deerely : and would play with 

* tliem in his home when they were little ones, and ride 

* upon a little cocke horse or a reede, as a horseback.^ * 
Plaulus ifimihus being ' appointed to make warre upon 

* King Perseus, all the people dvd honorably companie him 

* home unto his house, where a fittle girl (a daughter of his) 

* called Tertia, being yet an infant, came weeping mito her 

* father. He, making muche of her, asked her why she 

* wept The poore girl answered, colling him about the 

* necke, and kissing him : — " Alas, father, wot you what ? 

* " our Perseus is dead." She meni hy it a Utle vhelpe to 

* called^ tMch was her flaye JUiowe," Plutarch had lost his 
OWQ daughter, and he wrote a letter of consolatioD to his 
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wife, which Montaigne gave to his wife when she was stricken INTRO- 
with the same sorrow : ' bien marry,"' as he says, ' de quoy la DUCTION 

* fortune vous a rendu ce present si propre.' * In the Lives he 
is ever most tender towards children, acknowledging the mere 
possibility of their loss for an ever-abiding terror. ' Nowe,' he 
writes in the Sohn^ ' we must not arme ourselves with poverty 

* against the grief of losse of goodes ; neitlier with lack of afFec- 

* tion against the losse of our friendes ; neither with want of 

* manage against the death of children ; but we must be 

* anne<r with reason against misfortune/ Over and over 
f^ain you come upon proof of the love and the compassion 
children had. At the triumph of the same vEmilius, tnrough 
three days of such magnificence as Mantegna has displayed, 
the eyes of Rome were all for Perseus' children : ' when 

* they sawe the poore little infants, that they knewe not the 
' change of their hard fortune . . . for the compassion they 
' had of them, almost let the father passe without looking The FaUier 

* upon him.' Of ^Emilius' own sons, one had died five days 
beiorc, and the other three days survived, that triumph 
for which the father had been given four hundred golden 
diadems by the cities of Greece. Hut he pronounced their 
funeral orations himself ' in face of the whole cittie . , . not 
' like a discomforted man, but like one rather that dyd com- 
' forte his soiTowfuU countrymen for his mischance. He 
' told them ... he ever feared Fortune, mistrusting her 

* change and inconstancy, and specially in the last warre.' 
But Rome had won; and all was well^ 'saving that 

* Perseus yet, conquered as he is, hath this comforte left 

* him : to see his children linng, and that the conqueror 

* iEmylius hath lost his.' This love between children and 
parents might be expected in any picture of any society ; 
yet it is conspicuous in the Parallel Lives as it is not, I 
believe, in any reconstruction of the Plutarchian world. 
Note, too, the passionate devotion between brothers, dis- The BrotherJ 

Slayed even by Cato of Utica,^ to the scandal of other 
toics ; and note everywhere the loyal comradeship between 

' Cniserios, who translated the Lives into Latin {1561), by a strange co- 
incidence, moarned his daughter's loss and found consolation in his task. 
* Cato Utican. 
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husbands and wives. To Plutarch wedlock is so sacred that 
he is fierce in denouncing a certain political marriage as 
being ' cruel! and tyrannical], fitter for Sylla's time, rather 

* than agreable to Pompey's nature."' * Perhaps the com- 
monest view of antique morality is that which accepts a 
family not unlike the family we know, but at the same time 
denies the ancients all consideration for their domestic 
animals and slaves. This tendency, it is thought, is a pro- 
duct of Christianity ; and the example of the elder Cato is 
sometimes quoted m proof of the view. But in Plutarch's 
Cato, the Romans habit of selling his worn-out slaves is 
given for an oddity, for the exceptional practice of an eccentric 
old man ; and Plutarch takes the occasion to expound his 
own feeling. * There is no reason,' he wTites, ' to use livinge 
' and sensible thinges as we would use an old shooe or a 

* ragge : to cast it out upon the dongehill when we have 

* worn it and it can serve us no longer. For if it were for no 

* respect els but to use us alwayes to humanitie, we must ever 

* showe ourselves kiude and gentle, even in such small poyntes 
' of pitle. And as for me, I coulde never finde in my heart to 
' sell my drawt oxe that hadde ploughed my land a long time, 
' bicause he coulde plowe no hjiiger for age.' Here we have a 
higher standard of humanity than obtains in living England, 
and it is a mistake to suppose, as some have done, that 
it was peculiar to Plutiircn. On the contrary, his book 
is alive with illustrations of the same consiaeration for 
domestic pets and beasts of service. A mule employed in 
building a temple at Athens, used to * come of hcrselfe to 
' the place of labour ' : a docility, * which the people liked so 
' well in tlie poore beast, that they appointed she shoulde be 
' kept whilest she lived, at the charge of the town."* How 
many corporations, I wonder, would lay a like load on 
the rates to-day ? In a score of passages is evidence of the 
belief that ' gentleness gocth farther tnan justice.' * Wlien 
the Athenians depai-t from Attica, the most heartrending 
picture is of the animtils they leave deserted on the sea-coast. 
' There was besides a certen pittie that made men's harts to 

* yeme, when they saw the poore doggs, beasts, and cattell 

' Pomfcf. » Cato. 
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' ronne up and doune bleating, niouing, and howling out INTRO- 

* alowde after their masters in token of sorrow when they DUCTION 

* dyd imbark."* Xantippus' dog, ' that swam after them to 

* Salamis and dyed presently,'' is there interred ; and ' they 

* saye at this daye the place called the Doggs Grave is the 
' very place where he was buried,"" ^ With like honour the 
mares of Cimon, who was fond of racing, are buried at hia 
side. Indeed, the ancients, far from being callous, were, as 
some would now think, over-sentimental about their horses 
and dogs. Having no slaves of our own, it is easy for us to 
denounce slave-owning. But this is noteworthy : that while 
Plutarch, the ancient, in dealing with the revolt of Spartacus 
and his fellow-slaves, speaks onw of * the wickedness of their 

* master,^ and pities their hard lot, North, the modem, dubs 
them * rebellions rascalhy * without a word of warrant either 
in the nearer French or in the remoter Greek. 

It is, indeed, far easier to pick up points of resemblance Plutarch's 
than to discover material differences between the social life ^orlA aad 
depicted by Plutarch and our own ; and the likeness extends '^"" 
even to those half-shades of feeling and illogical sentiment 
which often seem peculiar to a generation. To turn from 
contemporary life to the Parallel Lives, is to find everywhere 
the same natural but inconsequent deference to birth amid 
democratic institutions ; ^ the same belief that women have 
recently won a freedom unknown to their grandmothers ; the 
same self-satisfaction in new developments of culture ; the 
same despair over the effects of culture on a pristine morality. 
There are even irresistible appeals to the good old days. 
Numa, for instance, ' enured women to speak little by for- 

* bidding them to speak at all except in the presence of their 

* husbands,"' and with such success, that a woman ' chauncing 

* one daye to pleade her cause in persone before the judges 

* the Senate hearing of it, did send immediately imto the 

* oracle of Apollo, to know what that did prognosticate to 

* the cittie.' * Here was a beginning ; and the rest soon 

' TTumistoeUi. 

* Cmssus. 

* See ThemiMoclcs as the rival of Cimon. 

* Comparison of Aunia t'ompilius with Lycurgus, 
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followed. Just as Greek historians had branded the Bret 
murderere and peuricides by name, even so ' the Romanes doe 

* note . . . that the wife of oDe Pin&rius, called Thalcea, was 

* the first which ever brauled or quarrelled with her mother^ 

* in-law." ^ That was in the days of Tarquin. By Pompeyls 
time — though he, indeed, was fortunate in a wife imspoijed 
by her many accomplishments — the revolution b complete. 
His Cornelia * could play well on the harpe, was skiiluU in 

* musicke and geometric^ and tooke great pleasure also in 
' philosophie, and not %'ainly without some profit ** ; yet was 
she 'very modest and sober in behaviour, without braul- 
' ing and foolish curiosity, which commonly voung women 
' have, that arc indued with such singular gifles." Such a 
woman was the product of the Greek culture, and for that 
Plutarch has nothing but praise.' It was first introduced, 
he tells you, after the siege of Syracuse ; for IVI&rcellus it 
was who brou^t in * fineness and curious tables,* '' pic- 
' tures and statues,^ to supplant the existing * monu- 

* ments of victories"" : things in therasehes * not pleasant, but 

* rather fearful) sdghtes to look upon, farre unfit for fomi- 
oine eyes.'' ' In all this there is little that differs from the 
life we know : you have the same facts and the same re- 
flexions — especially the same reflexions. For our own age is 
akin to the age of Plutarch, in so far as both are certain 
centuries in rear of an influx of Hellenic ideas. Thoee ideas 
reconquered the West in the fifteenth century ; and since 
this second invasion the results of the first have been no 
peated in many directions. Certain phases, indeed, of 
thought and feeling in Plutarch^s age are re-echoed to-day 
still more distinctly than in the world of his Renaissance 
translators. For in remoteness from the point of first con- 
tact with Greek influence, and in the tarnish of disillusion 
which must inevitably discolour any prolonged development^ 
this century of ours is more nearly allied to Plutarch's than 
the sixteenth was, with its young hope and unbounded enthu> 

The older activity reimnds j^ou of the times wl 



* Ctm p a r iun of Numa PomfHtMi with Lyrmrnu. 
' See his defoKe of it in Cken, his anadc on C&to for opposing it, 
ttd paaim, ' MttttiUi. 
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Plutarch painted ; the modern temper, of the times in which INTRO- 
he wrote. DUCTION 

But in the frail rope which the mind of man is ever weav- 
ing, that he may cling to something in the void of his 
ignorance, there is one strand which runs through all tlie 
Plutarchian centuries ; which persists in his own age and on A Differeace 
into the age of his early transtators ; but which in England 
has been fretted almost through. Nobody can read the 
Parallel Lives without remarking the signal change which 
baa fallen upon man''^ attitude towards the supernatural. 
Everywhere in Plutarch, by way of both narrative atid 
comment, you find a coniirmed belief in omens, portents, 
and ghosts : not a pious opinion, but a conviction bulking 
huge in everyday thought, and exerting a constant influence 
on the ordinary conduct of life. Death and disaster, good 
fortune and victory, never come without forewarning. Before Omens 
great Caesar fell there were ' fires in the element . . . spirites 

* running up and downe in the nighte"" and 'stiHtar}' oirdes 
' to be scene at noone dayes sittinge in tlie great market- 

* place.'' ^ Nor only before a great event, but also after it, 
occur these sympathetic perturbations in the other world : 

* the night being come, such things fell out, as raaye be 
'■ looked for after so terrible a battle.''^ The wood quaked, 
and a voice cried out of heaven ! Allied to and alongside 
of this belief in an Una-en in touch with the living world 
at every hour of tlie day-time and night, you have the 
solemn practice of obscure rites and the habitual observance Rites and 
of customs half-insignificant. Some of these are graceful ; Customs 
others embarrassing. The divination, for instance, of the 
Spartan Ephors must often, at least in August and Novem- 
ber, have shaken public confidence in the State; for they 
' did sit downe in some open place, and Ijeheld the stars in 

* the element, to see if they saw any starre shoote from one 

* place to another,' and ' if they did, tlieti tlicy ttccuttd thdr 
' kinff.'*^ To us, this giving of the grotesque and the terrible 
in the same breath, without distinction or comment, is 
strangely incongruous. Sulla's bloody entry into Rome was 
doubly foreshadowed : there was the antic disposition of 

' /u/ius Catar. * Publicola. * jigtj and CUemtnti, 
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INTRO- certain rats, which first gimwed 'some juells of golde in a 

DUCTION ' church,'' and then, being trapped by the 'sexton,'' ate up 

their young ; and again, * when tliere was no cloude to be 

* seen in the element at all, men heard such a »harp sound 

* of a trompet, as they were almost out of their wits at so 

* great a noise."" ^ No scientific explanation, even if one were 
forthcoming, could suffice to lull suspicion in a pious mind. 
i^milius undei-stood as well as any the cause of the moon''s 
eclipse : ' nevertheless, he being a godly devout man, so soon 
' as he perceyved the moone had recovered her former bright- 
' ness againe,hc sacrificed eleven calves/* To add to the incon- 
venience of this habit of mind, there were moi"e unlucky days 
in the year than holidays in the mediaeval calendar. It was 
such a day that man-ed the pi-ospect of Alcibiadcs'' i-etum : 
for ' there were some that misliked veiy much the time of 

* his landing : saying it was very unluckic and unfortunate. 
' For the very day of lii.s retunie, fell out by chaunce on the 
' feast which they call Plyntcria, as you woidd saye, the 

* washing day.'* Such feasts, with their half-meaningless 
customs, accompanied the belief in portents and ghosts and 
the ordinary forms of ritual, being but another fruit of the 
same intellectual habit. Some of them seem absurd ana- 
chronisms in the Rome of Julius Cjesar. At the Lupercal, 
for instance, even in Caesar's day, as every one knows from 
Shakespearc, young men of good family still ran naked 
through the streets, touching brides at the request of their 
hmbands.* Again, on the feast of the goddess Matuta, 

* they cause a chamber mayde to enter into her temple, and 
' there they boxe her about the eares. Then they put her 

* out of the temple, and do embrace their brothers' children 
' rather than their own.' * There is no end to these customs : 
customs which are as it were costumes of the mind, partly 
devised to cover its nakedness, and partly expressed in fancy. 
Plutarch tries sometimes to explain their origin ; but he can 
only hazard a guess. Nobody remembers what they mean. 
They are, rather, a picturesque means of asserting that there 
really is an undercurrent of meaning in the world. 

^ Sytla. ^ Paulus ^milius, ' AUitnadti. 

' Juiim Casar. * Furim Camillus. 
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Beyond and above these mummeries, now so strange, in a INTRO- 
lofUer range of Plutarch's thought is much that is mmiliar DUCTION 
and near. Of some miracles he writes almost as an apologist. 
It is said that ' images . . . have been heard to sighe : mat they 
' have turned : ana that they have made certen signes with 
' their eyes.'' These reports ' are not,' he adds, ' incredible, 

* nor lightly to be condemned. But for such matters it is 

* dauDgerous to give too much credit to them, as also to dis- 
' credit them too much, by reason of the weaknes of man's 
' nature, which hath no certen boundes, nor can rule itself, 

* but ronneth sometimes to vanitie and superstition, and 

* otherwhile also despiseth and condemneth holy and divine 
' matters.' * On such points of belief, as on the immediate 
inspiration of individuals, 'the waye is open and large': - 
eacn must decide for himself, remembering that religion is God in 
the mean between superstition and impiety. On the other Plutarch 
hand, never once does Plutarch admit a doubt of the Divine 
Gfovenunent of the world. He approves his Alexander's 
saying : ' that God generally was father to all mortal! men."' 
And in a magnlBcent passage of North's English which might 
almost have come out of the book of Common Prayer, he 
upholds the view of Pythagoras : ' who thought that God was 

* neither sensible nor mortall, but invisible, incorruptible 
and only intelligible.' * 
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In substance, then, the lx)ok stands alone. Its good Two Trans- 
fortune has been also unexampled. By a chance this ^to» 
singular image of the ancient world has been happy beyond 
others in the manner of its transmission to our time. To 

* Fttriui Camillus. * Numa PompHius. 
» Alexander. Cf. PlutartVi Morals, Phil. Holland, 1657: the eighth 

book of Sympoiiaques ; the first question, p. 628. 

* In the Brutus North credits its hero with a declaration of belief in 
another life. But this is a mistranslation of Amjot's French. We know, how- 
ever, with what passionate connction Plutarch held this belief in * a better 

* place, and a happier condition,' from the conclusion of his ' consolatory 

* letter, seat unto his own wife, as touching the death of her and his 
'daughter,'— J/oro/r, Phil. Holland, 1657, p. 442. 
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INTRO- quote a Quarterly Reviewer:* 'There is no other case of an 
DUCTION * ancient writer — whether Greek or Latin — bccomine as well 
' known in trai^slations as he was in the classical world, or as 
' great modem writers are in the modem one '' ; and for this 
chance we have to thank one man, Jaqucs Amyot. But for 
his version we should have received none from North ; and 
without these two, Plutareh must have remained sealed to all 
but Greek scholars. For the Daciers and the Langhomes 
could never have conquered in right of their own impoverished 
prose. They palmL>d it off on a public still dazzled by the 
fame wherewith their forerunners had illuminated the Lives; 
and when these were ousted from recollection, their own fete 
became a simple matter of time. 

The son of a butcher,- or a draper,' Jaquos Amyot was 
bom at Melun in 151S, and was sent as a Ixjy by his parents 
to study at Paris. You find him there at fifteen, at Cardinal 
Lemoine''s coll^^e, and two years later following tlie lectures 
of Thusan and Danes. For the University, still hide-bound 
in scholastic philosophy, was nothing to his pur|KJse of 
mastering Greek. It was hai"d in those years, even for the 
rich, tf) find books in Givek chai'acter,'* and Amyot must 
live on the loaves his mother sent him by the river barges, 
and wait for a pittance on his fellow-students. Yet he 
toiled on with romantic enthusiasm, reading by the firelight 
for lack of candles ; till at last he knew all they could teach 
him, and loft Paris to become a tutor at Bourgt^. There, 
thanks to Marguerite de Navarre,* he obtained a chair in the 
University, whence he lectured twice a day on Greek and 
Latin letteis during twelve years. It was in these years 
that he l>egan his great work as a translator : completing in 
all probability the A^thiopian Hlftory^ and the more famous 



' Vol. ex., No. 230, p. 459, Oct i86[. Apparently Axchbuhop Trench. 

• Bnuat&me. 

* Bligni^es. According to another, panntilnts honestis magis quam 
etpiosis. 

* Before 1530 only a few Homeric Hymns and some essays of Platarch bad 
been published. 

• TTie Marguerite of The Rtptamernn. 

' Published in 1547 with an interesting passage in the proem : ' Et n'avoit 
' ce livre jamttis est^ iroprim^ sinon depuis que la Hbrairie du roi Matthias 
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Diiphnui and Chloc.^ But, at the instance of Mar^aerite^s INTRO- 

brotlier, Fran9ois i., he also began the Lives, receiving by DUCTION 

way of incentive the Abbacy of Bellozane ;^ and to prosecute 

this purpose, soon after the king's death, he made a scholai-'s 

pilgrimage to Italy. In the Library of St. Mark at Venice 

he rediscovered the Lives of Diodonis Siculus;' in the 

Library of the Vatican a more perfect ms, of the Ethiopian 

History. But search as he mignt during his two years' stay 

at Rome, he could never recover the missing lives ot Plutarch. 

He laboured on the text, but those which V injuria du temps 

nous aifnt envi/eSj* were gone past retrieving. On his return 

the scholar became a courtier, in the castles of the Loire, and 

something of a diplomat; for he acted as the emissary of 

Henri n. at the Council of Trent, playing an incons]>icuous 

part grossly exaggerated by De Thoo. In 1554 he was 

ap})ointed tutor to the young princes who were to rule as 

Charles IX. and Henri iii. In 1559 he published the Lives ; First Edition 

the next year, on the accession of his eUler jnqiil, he was made of the Vies 

Grand Almoner of France; and in 1570 he became Bishop 

of Auxcrre. In 1572 he published the Morals; but this 

book, like the Fran^iade, published in the same year, fell 

comparatively dead. The Iialcyon days of scholars and poets 

ended with the St. Bartholomew ; and thenceforward the 

darkness deepened over these two and all the brilliant 

company which had gathered round Catherine and Diane de 

Poictiers. In 1588 the full fury of the Ctitholic League fell 

upon Amyot, for standing by fiis king after tlie murder of 

the Guise. His diot^se revolted at the instigation of Claude 

lYahy, a truculent monk ; and the last works he published 

are his Apology and Griefm des Pla'mtes. In August 1589 

he wrote to the Due de Nivemais : ' Je suis le plus afflige, 

' Corvin fut saccag^, au quel sac il se trouva un soldal alleinRnt qui mit la 
* main dcssus pour cc qu'il Ic vit richement estofif, et le vendit k celuy qui 
' depuys le fit imprimer en Allemaignc,' 

' Published without his name as late as 1559. As tutor to the young 
princes he seems to have entertained a certain scruple, which even led him to 
suppress one passage in his translation. 

' 1546. The last benefice bestowed by Francois. 

■ Of which he translated and published seven in 1554. 

* Amyot ; Aus Lecteurs. 
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INTRO. ' destruit et ruinc pauvre prebstre qui, cotnme je crob, soit en 
DUCTION ' France'; in 1691 he was divested of his dignities;^ and in 
1693 he died. His long life reflects the changing features of 
his time. In youth he was a scholar accused of scepticism, 
in old age a divine attacked for heresy, and for some pleasant 
years between, a courtier pacing with poets and painters the 
long galleries of Amboise and Chenonccaux : as we may 
think, well within earshot of those wide bay-windows where the 
daughters of France 'entour^ de leurs gouvemantea et 

* filles d'honneur, s'edifioient grandemcnt aux beaux dits des 

* Grecs et dcs Remains, rememoriez par le doulx Plutarchua.'* 
He was, then, a scholar touched with the wonder of a 

time which saw, as in Angelo's ImsI Judgmenty the great 
works of antiquity lifting their limbs from the entombing 
dust of oblivion ; and he was a coiuHder behind the scenes in 
His Accuracy a great age of political adventure. Was he also an accurate 
translator ? According to De Thou, he rendered his original 
'majore elegantiS quam fide'; according to Meziriac,* he 
was guilty of two thousand blunders.* The verdict was 
agreeable to the presumption of the seventeenth century, 
and was, of course, confirmed by the eighteenth ; but it has 
been revised. Given the impossibility of finding single 
equivalents in the young speech of the Renaissance, for uie 
literary and philosophic connotations of a language laboured 
during six hundred years ; and given the practice of choosing 
without comment the most plausible sense of a corrupted 
passage, the better opinion seems to be that Amyot lost 
little in truth, and gained everything in charm. ' It is siu*- 

* prising,' says Mr. Long,' and his word shall be the last, ' to 
' find how correct this old French translation generally is,'' 

Hi« Style The question of style is of deeper importance. Up>on this 
Ste.-Beuve acutely remarks' that the subtlety of Plutarch, 
as of Augustine, and the artless good-nature of Amyot belong 
each to its age ; and, further, are more apparent to us than 

> Grand Almoner and Librarian of Uie Royal Library. 

* Brantome. 

* Who undertook to translate Plutarch, but failed to do so. 

* Disicuri de la TraJuciiom, 1635 (cf. Bligni^rcs, p. 435). 

* Plutarch's Ltvit ; Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and the late George Longj 



M.A., 1880, vol. 1. p. xTu. 
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ieir authors. We may say, indeed, without cxtrava- 
^ _ lat the youth of Amyot's style, modifying the age 
of Plutarch's, tichieves a mean in full and natural harmony 
with Plutfuxh^s matter. In Amyot's own opinion, so great 
a work must appeal to all men of judgment ' eu quclque style 

* qu'il soit mis, pourveu qu'il s'entende '' ; ^ yet his prcoceupa- 
tion on this point was punctilious. He found in Plutarch 
a * scabreuse asperite ^ — ' epineuse et feixee " are Montaigne's 
epithets — yet set himself *{i representer aucunement et u 

* adumbrer la forme de style et mani^re de parler d''iceluy "■ : * 
apologising to any who on that account should find his 
language less ' coulant ' than of yore. But Amyot was no 
pedant ; he would render his original, not ape him ; he 
would write French, and not rack it He borrowed at need 
from Greek and Italian, but he was loyal to his own tongue. 

* Nous prendrons,' said he — and the canon is unimpeachable — 
*les mots qui sont les plus propres pour signifier la chose 

* dont nous voulons parler, ceux qui nous sembleront plus 
*■ doux, qui sonneront le mieux a Poreille, qui seront cou- 

* tumjerement en la bouche dcs bien parlants, qui seront 
' bons fran(,x)is et non etrangers."' To render late Greek into 
early French is not easy ; so he takes his time. Not a word 
is there save to further his contjuest of Plutarch's meaning ; 
but all his w^ords are marshalled in oj>en order, and they pace at 
leisure. For his own great reward Montaigne wrote: ' Je donne His Results 

* la palmeavecque raison, ce nie semble, a Jaques Amyot, sur 

* tous nos escripvains Fran^^ois'; and he remains the earliest 
classic accepted dv the French Academy. But for our delight 
he found Plutarch a language which could be translated into 
Elizabethan Engli.sh. 

If Amyot was the right man for Plutarch, North was the 
right man for Amyot. He was bom the second and youngest 
son of Edward, first Baron North, about the year 1535, and 
educated, in all probability, at Peterhoase, Cambridga' His 
father was one of those remarkable men of law who, through 
oil the ranging political and religious vicissitudes unoer 

• Dedication to Henri II. ' At^x Lttteurt. 

See Dictionary of National Biography, which gives fuller informalion 



Sir Thomas 
North 



than I have found elsewhere. 
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INTRO- Hem7 vii., Henry vra., Edward vi.. Queen Jane, Mary, and 
DUCTION Elizabeth — so disasti-ous to the older nobility — ever con- 
trived to make terms with the wiiminir side ; until, dyin^ in 
1564, a peer of the realm and Lord Lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire and the Isle of Ely, he was buiied in Ki riling Church, 
where his monumental inscription may still be read in the 
chancel. His son Thomas was also entered a student at 
Lducohi'slun Lincoln^s Inn (1557), but he soon preferred letters Ijefore 
law. He was peneralily, Leicester wrote to Burghley, *a 

* very honest gentleman, and hath many good things in him, 
' which are drowned only by poverty.' In particular, we are 
told by his great-nephew, the fourth Baron, he was * a man 
' of courage,'' and in the days of the Annada we find him 
taking ctmimand, as Captain, of three hundred men of Ely. 
Fourteen years before (in 1574) he had accompanied his 
brother Iloger, the second Baron, in his Embassy-Extra- 
France ordinary to Henri ni. : a mission of interest to us, as it 

caimot but have encountered him with Amyot, and may 
have detcmiined him to translate the Lives. He was already 
an author. In December 1557 he had published, with a 
dedication to Queen Mary, his translation of Guevara's Libra 
Aureo^ a Spanish adaptation of the Meditaiions of Marcus 
Aurelius; and in 1570 Tiie Mnrall Philosophie of Doni . . . 

* a workc first compiled in the Indian tongue.' ' For the rest, 
his immortal service to English letters brought him little 
wealth, but much consideration from his neighbours, his 
kinsmen, and his sovereign. In 1568 he was presented with 

Rewards the freedom of the city of Cambridge. In 1576 his brother 

gave him the ' lease of a house and household stuff.' He 
was knighted about 1591 ; he received the Commit»ion of 
the Peace in Cambndgeshire in 1592; in 1601 he got a 
pension of ^40 from the Queen, duly acknowledged in his 
dedication of the lives added to the Plutarch of 1603. 
He died, it is likely, before this edition saw the light : a 
valiant and courteous gentleman, and the earliest master of 
great English prose. 

' Subsequent editions, 1568, 1582, 1619. 

^ Seconrl edition, 1601. Reprinted as Tke Faiits of Bidpai, with an 
Introduction by Joseph Jacobs, 1888. 
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He also thougiit the Lives a book 'meete to be set forth INTRO- 

* in English.' ^ Trul^jr : but in what English ? He writes of DUCTION 
a Muse 'called Taata,* as ye would saye, ladye Silence.'' 
Should we ? Turning to a modem translation, I find * Tacita, 

* which means silent or dumb."" The glory has clearly 
departed : but before seeking it again in North's unrivalled 
language, I must ask of him, as I have asked of Amyot, Was HisAccuracy 
he an accurate translator ? I do not believe there are a score 

of passages throughout his 1175 folio pages' in which he 
impairs the sense of his original. And most of these are 
the merest slips, arising from the necessity imposed on him 
of breaking up Amyot's prolonged periods, and his subse- 
quent failure in the attribution of relatives and qualifica- 
tions. They are not of the slightest consequence, if the 
reader, on finding an obscurity, will rely on the general sense 
of the passage rather than on the rules of syntax ; and of such 
obscurities I will boldly say that there are not ten in the 
whole book. Very rarely he mistakes a word — as ' real "" for 

* royal ' — and very rarefy a phrase. For instance, in the 
Pericles he writes ; * At the beeinning there was but a little Blunders and 

* secret grudge only between these two factions, as an arti- Liberties 
'■JUial Jiawcr set in the blade of a sworde, which stands for 

' comme une feuille superficielle en une lame de fer.' In the 
Solon he writes: 'his familier friendes above all rebuked 
' him, saying he was to be accompted no better than a beast^ 
for *qu''il seroit bien beste.' Some of his blunders lend 
power to Amyot and Plutarch both : as in that fine passage of 
the Publicola^ wherein the conspirators' ' great and horrible 

* othc, drinking the blood of a man and shaking hands in 
' his bowels,' stands for * touchant des mains aux entrailles.' 
There is one such error of unique interest. It stands in 
Shakespeare that 

' in his mantle mufflinf? up hia face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's etatua, 
Which alt the while ran bUx^i, great Qesar fell ' ; 

* Dedication to Elizabeth. ' In the Nnma. 

* The first edition of ISS9» compared by ine with Amyot's second edition 
of 1565. I had not the third, of 1567, from which North translated ; bat 
on several points I have referred to the copy in the Eritish Museum. 
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have, therefore, as I think, attracted undue attention, the INTRO 
niore naturally since they are all in North''s favour. His DUCTION 
vigorous diction j)uts stuff into the text : he stitches it with 
sturdy locutions, he taf^ it with Elizabethan braveries. But 
the woof and the design are still Amyot's ; and the two ver- 
sions may be studied most conveniently abreasL 

In neither writer is the verse of any account Indeed, Differences 
when North comes to an incident of the GjTnnopoedia — ' the '^^^ Resem- 
' which Sophocles doth easily declare by these verses : 

' The Bong which you ahall sing shall be the sonnet sayde 

' By Herniony lusty lasse, that strong and sturdy mayde ; 

' ^Vhich trust her peticote about her middle short 

* And set to show her naked hippes in frank and friendly sort* — 

you feel that the reference to Sophocles is not only remote 
but also grotesque. It is very different with their prose. 
And first, is North's version — the translation of a transla- 
tion — by much removed from Plutarch ? In a sense, yes. 
It is even truer of North than of Amyot, that he offers 
Plutarch neither to philosophers nor to grammarians, but 
to all who would understand life and human nature.^ But 
for these, and for all lovers of language, Plutarch loses little 
in Amyot, saving in the matter of literary allusion ; and 
Amyot loses nothing in North, save for the presence of a 
score of whims and obscurities. On the other hand, we 
recapture in North an English equivalent for those 'gascon- 
isms'' which Montaigne retained in French, but which Amyot 
rejected from it. The Plutarchian hues are never lost — they 
are but doubly refracted ; and by each refraction they are 
broadened in surface and deepened in tone. The sunlight 
of his sense is sometimes subdued by a light mist, or is 
caught in the fantastic outline of a little cloud. But the 
general effect is touched with a deeper solemnity and a more 
splendid iridescence ; even where the vapours lie thickest, the 
red rays throb through. 
I But the proof of the pudding is the eating. Let us take North and hia 
a passage at random, and compare the sixteenth century Successors 
renderings with the cold perversions of a later age. For 
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INTRO- example, Amyot writes * that Pythagoras ' apprivoisa une 

DUCTION * aigle, qu'il feit descendre et venir a luy par certaines voix, 

' ainsi comroe elle volait en Tair dessus sa teste ' ; in North 

this eagle is ' so tame and gentle, that she would stoupe, and 

* come down to him by certaine voyces, as she flewe in the 
' aver over his head ' ; while in an accurate modem, Pytha- 
goras merely ' tamed an eagle and made it alight on him.* 
The earlier creature flies like a bird of Jove, but the later 
comes down like a brick. The Langhomes^ eagle is still 
more precipitate, their Pythagoras still more peremptory. 

* That philosopher,* as they naturally call the Greek, * bad 

* so far tamed an eagle thiat by pronouncing certain words 

* he oould stop it in its flight, or bring it down.' Perlu^x 
I may finish at once with the Langhomes by referring to 
their description of Cleopatra on the Cydnus. They open 
that pageant, made glorious for ever by Amyot, North, and 
Shakespeare, in these terms: * Though she had neccived 

* many pressing letters of invitation from Antony and his 

* friends, . . . she by no means took the most expedi' 

* mode of travelling.' Thus the Langhonies ; and 
Diydea denounce the translation called Drj'den's * for * tame 

' tedious, without elegance, spirit, or precision ' ! Now, it 
was a colossal impertinence to put out the Lives among 
the Greeklings of Grub Street, in order to * complete the 

* whole in a year' ; but it must be noted that, after North's, 
this' is still the only version that can be read without 
impatience. Dryden's hacks were not artists, but neither 
were they prigs : the vocabulary was not yet a chamel of 
decayed metaphor ; and if they missed the rapture of six- 
teenth centurj' rhjibm, they had not bleachea the colour, 
carded the texture, and ironetl the surface of their language 
to the well-glazed insignificance of the later eighteenth 
century. Their Plutarch is no longer wrapjjed in the royal 
robes of Amyot and North ; but he is spared the cheap 

' Numa Pom^ius. 

• Corrected and revised by A. H. Clongh, 1 883. 

* DrTden, in his dedication to the Dake of Ormonde (1683), spoke of 
Korth as oogrammatical and imgraceful. The version he signed was ' exe- 

* cuted bjr several hands ' ; but with his name on the title-page it displaced 
North's, which is now for the first time since republished. 
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though formal tailoring of Dacier and the LAnghomes. In INTRO- 
our own time there have been translations by scholars : they DUCT I ON 
are useful as cribs, but they do not pretend to charm. Here, 
for instance, is North's funeral of Philopcemen : ' The soul- 

* diers were all crowned with garlandes of Laurell in token 
' of victory, not withstanding the teares ramie downe their 

* dieekes in token of sorrowe, and they led their enemies 

* prisoners shackled and chained. The uineral pot in which 

* were Philipcemenes ashes, was so covered with garlands of 

* flowers, nos^aies, and laces that it could scant be seene or 

* discerned,'* And here is the crib : ' There one might see 

* men crowned with garlands but weeping at the same time, A Latt«r-dajr| 

* and leading along his enemies in chains. The um itself, ^'"^ 

* which was scarcely to be seen for the garlands and ribbons 

* with which it was covered,' etc. Here, too, is North's ^^ 
Demetrius : ' He took pleasure of Lamia, as a man would 

* have delight to heare one tell tales, when he hath nothing 
' else to doe, or is desirous to sleep : but indeede when he 
' was to make any preparation for warre, be had not then 
' ivey at his dart's end, nor had his helmet perfumed, nor 

* came not out of ladies closets, pricked and princt to go to 

* battell : but he let all dauncing and sporting alone, and 

* became as the poet Euripides saith, 

' The Bouldier of Mars, cruell and bloodie. ' 

And here is the crib : * He only dedicated the superfluity of his 

* leisure to enjoyment, and used his Lamia, like the mythical 

* nightmare, only when he was half asleep or at play. When 

* he was preparing for war, no ivy wreathed his spear, no 
' perfume scented his helmet, nor did he go from nis bed- 

* chamber to battle covered with finery.' * Dedicated the 

* tupcirfluity of his leisure ! ' At such a jewel the Langhomes 
must have turned in envy in their graves J But, apart from 
style, modem scholars have a fetish which they worship to A latter-day 
the ruin of any literary claim, Amyot and North have been ^^^^ 
ridiculed for writing, in accordance with their method, of 
nutis and churches^ and not of vestals and temples. Yet the 

, opposite extreme is far more fatiguing. Where is the sense 
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of putting ' chalkaspides ^ in the text and * soldiers who had 
' snields of brass "* m the notes ? Is it not really less dis- 
tracting to read, as in North, of soldiers ' marcning with 

* their copper targets ' ? So, too, with the Parthian kettle- 
drums. It is an injury to write * hollow instruments' in so 
splendid a passage ; ana an insult to add in a note * the con- 
' text seems to show that a drum is meant' Of course ! 
And ' kettle-drums ' is a jjerfect equivalent for p6rrrrpay ' made 

* of skin, and hollow, which they sti-etch round brass sounden.^ 
But if these things are done in England, you may know what 
to expect of Germany. In the picture of Cato's suicide there 
is one supreme touch, rendertil by Plutarch vfhr) B'opvi&e^ 
jjSov ; by Amyot let petits oyseaux commen^oknt desja a 
chanter ; by North, the little birds began to chirpe. But Kalt- 
wasser turns the little birds into crowing cocks ; and main- 
tains his position by & learned argument It was stiiJ, says 
he, in the night, and other fowls are silent until dawn.^ If 
the style of the eighteenth century be tedious, the scholar- 
ship of the nineteenth is intolerable. The truth is that in 
the sixteenth alone could the Liveji be fitly translated. For 
there were passages, as of the arming of Greece, in the 
Philopaemen, which could only be rendered in an age still 
accustomed to armour. Any modem rendering, be it by 
writer or by don, must needs be archaistically mediasval or 
pedantically antique. 

Turning, then, to Amyot and North, the strangest thing 
to note, and the most im]x>rtant, is that the English, although 
without a touch of foreign idiom, is modelled closely upion we 
French. Some explanation of this similarity in form may be 
found in the nature of the matter. The nari'ation, as op- 
posed to the analysis, of action ; the propounding, as opposed 
to the proof, of philosophy — these arc readily conveyed from 
one language into another, and Joshua and Ecclesiaatcs are 
good reading in most versions of the Bible. But North is 
closer to Amvot than any two versions of tlie Bible are to 
each other. The French runs into the English five times out 
of six, and in all the great jiassages, not only word for word 
but almost cadence for cadence. ITiere is a trick of redun- 
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dancy in Tudor prose that makes for emphasis and melody. INTRO- 
We account it English, and find it abounding in our Bible. DUCTION 
It is wholly alien from modem French prose — wholly alien, 
too, from French prose of the seventeenth century. Indeed, 
I would go further, and say that it is largely characteristic of 
Amyot the writer, and not of the age in which he wrote. Amyot's 
You do not find it, for instance, in the prose of Joachim du Manner 
Bellay.^ But now take North's account of the execution and Norths 
before Brutus of his two eldest sons ; * * which,' you read, 

* was such a pitieful sight to all people^ that they could not 

* find it in their hearts to beholde it, but turned themselves 

* another waye, bicause they would not we it." That effec- 
tive repetition is word for word in the French : ' qu'ilz 

* n'avoient pa.s le cueur de les regarder^ ains se tounioicnt 

* d"'un austre coste pour n'en rien veoir.^ But, apart from re- 
dundancy, the closeness is at ail times remarkable. Consider Point* of 
the phrase : * but to go on quietly and joyfully at the sound Contrast 
' of these pipes to hazard themselves even to death.'' ' You 

would swear it original, but here is the Fi-ench : ' ains aller 
' posement et joyeusement au son des instruments, se hazarder 
' au peril de la mort"' The same effect is produced by the 
same rhythm. Or, take the burial of unchaste vestals : * 
when the muffled litter passes, the people ' follow it moum- 

* ingly with heavy looks and speake never a word "" ; ' avec une 

* chere basse, ct raome sans mot dire '; and so on, in identical 
rfiythm, to the end of that magnificent passage. I will give 
one longer example, from the return of Alcibiadcs. You read 
in North : ' Those that could come near him dyd welcome 

* and imbrace him : but all the people wholly followed him : 

* And some that came to him put garlands of flowers upon his 

* head : and those that could not come neare him, sawe him 

* afarre off, and the olde folkes dyd poynte him out to the 

* younger sorte.'' And in Amyot : ' Ceulx qui en pouvoient 

* approcher le saluoient ct I'cmbrassoicnt, mais tous T accom- 

* pagnoicnt ; et y en avoient aucuns qui s'approchans de luy, 

* luy mettoient des chappcaux de fleurs sui* la teste et ceulx 

* qui n'en pouvoient approcher, le regardoient de loiug, et les 




^ DtffeHst et iUustrcUioH dt la Langue frcM^oisc. 
* Publkola, * Lycurpts. 
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* vieux le monstroient aux jeunes.' Here is the very manner 
of the Authorised Version : flowing but not prolix, full but 
not turgid. Is it, then, fanciful to suggest that Amyot's 
style, evolved from the inherent difficulty of his task, was 
accepted by North for its beauty, and used by the translators 
of the Bible for its Btness to an imdertaking hard for similar 
reasons and in a similar way F Amyot piles up his epithets, 
and links one varied cadence to another : yet his volume is 
not of extravagant utterance, but of extreme research. He 
was endeavouring to render late Greek into French of the 
Renaissance ; and so he sought for perfect expression not 
— as to-day — in one word but in tne resultant of many. 
And this very volume of utterance, however legitimate, im- 
posed the necessity of rhythm. His innumerable words, 
if they were not to weary, must be stnmg on a wire of 
undulating gold. North copied this cadence, and gave & 
storehouse of expression to the writers of his time. It 
seems to me, therefore, not rash to trace, through North, to 
Amyot one rivulet of the many that fell into the mighty 
stream of rhythm flowing through the classic version of the 
English Bible. 

But North and Amyot are not men of one trick : they 
can be terse and antithetical when they will. You read 
that Themistocles advanced the honour of the Athenians, 
making them ' to overcome their enemies by force, and their 
' friends and allies with liberality ^ ; in Amyot : ' Vaincre 
' leurs ennemies en prouesse, et leurs alliez et amis en 
' bontd ' ! North can play this lone as well as any : <?^., 
'If they,"* Plutarch's heroes, 'have done this for heathen 
' Kings, what should we doe for Christian Princes ? If they 
' have done this for glorye, what ahoulde we doe for religion ? 
' If they have done this without hope of heaven, what should 

* we doe that looke for immortahtie.'''^ But he can play 
other tunes too. Much is now written of the development 
of the sentence ; and no doubt since the decadence advances 
have been made. Yet, in the main, they are to recover a 
territory wilfully abandoned. In North and Amyot there 
are sentences of inflnite dence — sentences numerous and har- 
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monic beyond the dreams of Addison and Swift. I will INTRO- 
give some examples. Amyot: ' S'e'blouissant a reearder une DUCTION 
' telle splendeur, et se perdant a sender un tel abysme.' 
That is fine enough, but North beats it: 'Dazeled at the 

* beholding of such brightnesse, and confounded at the gaging 

* of so bottomlesse a decpe.- * Amyot : * Ne plus ne moins 

* que si c'eust este quekjue doulce haleine d''un vent salubre 
' et gradeu qui lem* eust souffle du coste de Home pour 
' les rafreshir,'' And North : * As if some gentle ayer had North's 

* breathed on them by some gracious and heallhfull wind, Superiority 

* blowen from Rome to refresh them.'* No translation could Amyot 
be closer ; yet in the first example Noi-th's English is stronger 
than the French, and in the second it flows, like the air, 
with a more ineffable ease. Take, again, the account of 
the miracle witnessed during the battle of SalamLs. Here 
is Amyot : * que rati onit une haulte voix et grande clameur 

* par Unite la plavie Thrasiene ju^qucs a la mer, comme .iil y 

* euti eu grand nombre d'hommes qui ensemble cussent a haulte 

* voix ckanie le sacre cantique de lacckus, et sembloit que de 
' la multitude de ceulx qui chatUoient il ae levant petit a petit 
' une TUi^e en Fair^ laquelle partant de la terre venoit a 
*/ondre et tumber sur les galerea en la mer.'' And here is 
North : ' that a lowde voyce was heard through all the 

* plaine of Thriasia unto the sea, as if there had bene a 

* number of men together, that had songe out alowde, the 
' holy songe of lacchus. And it seemed by litte and litle 

* that there rose a clowde in the ayer from those which 

* sangc : that left the land, and came and lighted on the 
' gallyes in the sea.' I have put into italics so much of 
Amyot as North renders word for word. His fidelity is 
beyond praise ; but the combination of such fidelity with 
perfect and musical expression is no less than a miracle 
of artistry. North,, in this passage as elsewhere, not only 
writes more beautiful English : he gives, also, a descrip- 
tion of greater completeness and clanty than you will find 
in any later version of Plutarch. The elemental drama 
transfigures his prose; but every fact is realised, every 
sensuous impression is set down, and set down in its order. 

' Amyot : jIux Leeteurs. ' Numa. 
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So much may bo said, too, of Amyot ; but in his rendering 
you are aware of the words and the construction — in fact, 
of the author. In North's there is but the pageant of the 
sky; there is never » restless sound to disturb the illusion; 
the cadence is sublimated of all save a delicate alliteration, 
tracing its airy rhythm to the ear. The work is full of such 
effects, some of simple melody, and others of more than 
contrapuntal involution ; for he commands his English as a 
skilled organist his organ, knowing the multitude of its re- 
soun^es, and drawing at need upon them all. Listen to his 
rendering of Pericles' sorrow for his son : ' Neither saw they 
' him weepe at any time nor moume at the funcralles of any 

* of his kinsmen or friendes, but at the death of Paralus, hiB 

* younger and lawful begotten sonne : for, the losse of him 

* alone dyd only melt his harte. Yet he dyd strive to 

* showe his naturall constancie, and to keepe his accustomed 
' modestie. But as he woulde have put a garland of flowers 
' upon his head, sorrowe dyd so pierce his harte when he 

* sawe his face, that then he bui-st out in tearcs and ctyed 
' amaine ; which they never saw him doe before all the 

* dayes of his life." \ es, the pathos of the earth is within 
his compass ; but he can also attain to the sublimity of 
heaven : ' The everlasting seate, which trembleth not, and 
' is not driven nor raovea with windes, neither is darkened 
' with clowdes, but is allwaycs bright and cleare, and at all 
' times shyning with a pure bright light, as being the only 

* habitation and mansion place of the ctemall God, only 
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ese two passages from the last movement of the Pericki 
can only be sj>oken of in North s own language : they are 

* as stopjjes and soundes of the soul played upon with the 

* fine fingered hand of a conning master.""* Yet they are 
modelled on Amyot's French. It seems scarce credible; 
and indeed, if the mould be the same, the metal has been 
transmuted. You feel that much has been added to the 
form so faithfully followed; that you arc listening to an 
English master of esvsentially English prose. For these 

^ Amyot : 'Comme estant telle h&bitallon ct conveoable a U nalare 
' souverainemenl beureuse el iromorlelle.' * PeritUs. 
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passages are in the tradition of our tongue : the 6rst gives 
an echo of Malory "'s stately pathos, and the second an earnest 
of our Apocalypse. In building up these palaces of music 
North has followed the lines of Ainyofs construction ; but 
his melody in the first is sweeter, his harmony in the second 
peals out with a loftier rapture. 

I have dwelt upon the close relation of North's style to 
AmyotX because it is the rule, and because it has a bearing 
on the development of Tudor prose. This rule of likeness 
seems to me worthier of note than any exceptions ; both for 
the strangeness and the imfwrtance. But, of course, there 
are exceptions : there are traits, of attitude and of expres- 
sion, personal to North the man and the wTiter. He has a 
national leaning towards the sturdy and the bluft* In a 
Monnet written some twenty years earlier, Du Bellay, giving 
every nation a particular epithet, labels our forefathers for 
* les Anglais mutins,' The epithet is chosen by an enemy ; 
but there was ever in the English temper, above all, in the 
roaring days of great Elizabeth, a certain jovial froward- 
ness, by for removed both from impertinence and from 
bluster, which inclined us, as we should put it, to stand 
no nonsense from anybody. This national characteristic is 
strongly marked in North. For him Spartacus and his 
slaves are ' rebellious rascals."" When Themistocles boasts 
of being able to make a small city great, though he can- 
not, indeed, tune a viol or play of the psalterion, Amyot 
calls his words ' un peu haultaines et odieuses"": they are re- 
pugnant to the cultured prelate, and he gives a full equi- 
valent for the censure of Plutarch, the cultured Greek. ^ But 
North will not away with this censure of a bluff retort: 
having his bias, he aelibcrately betrays his original, making 
Themistocles answer 'with greed and stout words." There 
is also in North''s clmracter a strain of kindness, almost of 
softness, towards women and children and the pathetic side 
of life. In the wonderful jmssage describing the living burial 
of unchaste vestals,* where almost every other word is liter- 

' The Greek epithet is rendered by the word arrogant in Clongh's revised 
Dnrden, and by the word vulgar in Mr. Stewart's translation. 
* A'uma. 
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INTRO- ally translated. North turns *la criminelle ■* into *the seely 
DUCTION ♦offendour': as it were with a gracious reminiscence of 
Chaucer's ' ne me ne list this seely woman chide."" And in 
the Solon, where a quaint injunction is given for preserving 
love in wedlock, Amyot writes that so courteous a custom, 
being observed by a husband towards his wife, ' garde que 
' les courages et vouluntez ne s'^alienent de tout poinct les 
' una dcs autres/ (The phrase is rendered in a modem 
version ' preventing their leading to actual quarrel/) But 
North lifts the matter above the level of laughter or 
puritanical reproach : it ' keepeth,' as he writes, 'love and 
' good will waking, that it die not utterly between them.' 
The beauty and gentleness of these words, in so strange a 
context, are, you feel, inspired by chivalry and a deep rever- 
ence for women- These two strains in North''s character 
find vent in his expression ; but they never lead him far 
from the French. There is an insistence, but no more, 
on all things gentle and brave ; and this insistence goes 
but to further a tendency already in Amyot. For in 
that age the language of gentlemen received a like impreM 
in both countries from their common standards of courage 
myot, North, and courtesy; and among gentlemen, Amyot and North 
and Plutarch seem to have been drawn yet closer to each other by a 
common kinship with the brave and gentle soul of Plutarch. 
These two qualities which are notable in Plutarch and 
Amyot in all such passages, lead in North to a distinct 
exaggeration of phrase, though ever in the direction of 
their true intent. He makes grim things grimmer, and 
sweet things more sweet. So that the double translation 
from the Greek gives the effect of a series of contours 
traced the one above the other, and ever increasing \he 
curve of the lowest outline. 
His Vijfour But North, being no sentimentalist, finds occasion for fifty 

of Phrase stout words against one soft saying. The stark vigour of 
his diction is, indeed, its most particular sign. The profit 
to the Greeks of a preliminary fight before Salamis is thus 
declared by Amyot : it proved ' que la grande multitude des 
' vaisseaux, ny la pompe et magnificence des parements 
* d''iceulx, ny les cris superbes et chants de %'ictoire des Bar- 
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* bares, ne servent de rien a rencontre de ceulx qui ont le INTRO- 

* cueur de joindre de pres, et combattre a coups de main leur DUCTION 

* ennemy, et qu'il nejhult point Jaire compte de tout celcL, ains 

* ixUer droit affronter les hommes et s'attacker hardiment a 

* etdx.^ North follows closely for a time, but in the last 
sentence he lets out his language to the needs of a maxim so 
pertinent to a countryman of Drake. The Greeks »aw, says and LuBti- 
ne, 'that it was not the great multitude of shippes, nor the neaa of 
' pomp and sumptuous setting out of the same, nor the ^"'''"fi'i^ 
' prowde baj'barous showts and songes of victory that could 

* stand them to purpose, against noble hartes and valliant 
' minded souldiers, that durst grapple with them^ and come 

* to hand strokes with their enemies : and that they should 
' make no reckoning of all that bravery and hragges., but 

* should sticke to it like men, and laye it on the jacks of' them.'' 
The knight who was to captain his thi-ee huiuli'cd men in 
the Armada year, has tlie pull here over the bishop ; and on 
occasioQ he has always such language at command. *Le8 
' autresqui estoient demourez a Rome"' instead of marching 
to the war^ are 'the home-tarriers and house-doves': up- 
braided elsewhere* because they 'never went from the smoKe 
' of the chimney nor carried away any blowes in the field/ 
When Philopcemen, wounded with a dart that * pierwd both 
' thighes through and through, that the iron was seerie on 
' either side,'' saw ' the fight terrible,"' and that it ' woulde 
' soon be ended,' you read in Amyot 'qu'il perdoit patience 
' de despit,' but in North that ' it spited him to the guttes, 
' he would so faine have bene among them.' The phrase is 
bom of sympathy and conviction. North, too, has a fine 
impatience of fools. Hannibal, discovering the error of his 
guides, ' les feit pendre ' in Amyot ; in North he ' roimdely 
' trussed them up and honge them by the neckes.'* And 
he is not sparing m his censiu-e of ill-livers. Phwa, you read 
in the Theseus, ' was simiamed a sowe for her beastly brutishe 

* behaviour, and wicked life.' He can be choleric as well as 
kindly, and never minces his words. 

Apart from those expressions which spring from the 
idiosyncrasy of his temperament. North's style shares to the 

* Cenolanus. * Fabiui Afaximus, * Ibid, 
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full in the general glory of Elizabethan prose. You read of 
'fretised seelings," *^ of words that 'dulce and soften the 
' hardened harts of the multitude ' ; * of the Athenians 
^ being set on a jolitie to see themselves strong/ Heads 
are 'passhed in peces,** and men * ashamed to cast their 
' honour at their heeles'* (Amyot: 'd'abandonner leur gloire')* 
Themistocles' father shows him the ' shipwTaclts and ribbes 
' (Amyot : ' les corps ') of olde gallyes cast here and there.* 
You have, ' pluck out of his head the worm of ambition ' ' 
for ' oeter de sa fantasie Tambition ' ; and Caesar on the 
night before his death hears Calpumia, * being fieist asleep, 

* weepe and sigh, and put forth, many fumhlxng lameniahU 
' speeclies." But in particular, North is richer than even his 
immetliate followers in homespim images and proverbial 
locutions. Men who succeed, ' bear the bell '' ; * ' tenter la 

* fortune le premier ' is ' to breake the ise of this enter- 
' prise." ^ Coriolanus by his pride * stirred coales emong the 
' people,"' The Spartans who thwarted Themistocles *dyd 

* sit on his skirtes ' ; and the Athenians fear Pericles because 
in voice and manner ' he was Pisistratus up and downe." The 
Veians let fall their * peacockes bravery ' ; ' and a man when 
pleased is 'as merry as a pye.'' Raw recruits are 'fresh- 

* water souldiers.'' A turncoat carries 'two faces in one 

* hoode "" ; ^ and the Carthaginians, being outwitted, are 

* ready to eate their fingers for spyte.'' The last locution 
occurs also in North^s MoraU Philosophie of 1570: he 
habitually used such expressions, and yet others which are 
truly proverbs, conmion to many languages. For instance, 
he writes in the CamiUm, ' these words made Brennus mad as 

* a March Hare that out went his blade ' ; in Cato Utican 

* to set all at six and seven "" ; in Solon * so sweete it is 
' to rule the roste ' ; in PeUypidas ' to hold their noses to 

* the gryndstone "" ; in Cicero^ with even greater incongruity, 
of his wife Terentia 'wearing her husbandes breeches.* 
In the Alcibiadeit, the Athenians ' upon his persuasion, 

* built castles in the ayer * ; and this last has been referred to 



* LycMTgus. * Publicola. 

* "ITie old prize for a racehorse, 

* CamilhtJ. ' Ibid, 
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Sidney^s Jpologie ; but the first known edition of the INTRO- 

^pologie is dated 1595, and it is supposed to have been DUCTION 

written about 1581 ; North has it not only in the Livai 

(1579), but in his Morall Philosophie of 1570.^ To North, 

too, we may perhaps attribute some of the popularity in 

England of engaging jingles. *Pritle pratle and *topsie His Jingles 

* tunrie ^ occur both in the Lives and the Morall Philosophie. 
And in the Lives you have also ' spicke and spanne newe ' ; ' 
with * hurly burly ' and ' pel mel,' adopted bv Shakespeare in 
Macbeth and Richard IIL Since North takes the last from 
Amyot and explains it — ' fled into the camp pel mel or hand 

* over heade "" — and since it is of French derivation — -peUe- 
7nesle=* to mix with a shover — it is possible that the pnrase 
is here used for the first time. 

Gathered together, these peculiarities of style seem His Style 
many ; and yet in truth they are few. They are the merest aud its 
accidents in a great stream of rhythm. That stream flows Accident* 
steadily and superbly through a channel of another man^s 
digging. For North's style is Amyot's, divided into shorter 
penods, strengthened with racy locutions, and decked with 
Elizabethan tags. In English such division was necessary : 
the rhythm, else, of the weightier luiguage had gained such 
momentum as to escape controL But even so North''s 
English is neither cramped nor pruned : it is still unfettered 
by antithesis and prodigal of display. His periods, though 
snorter than Amyot's, in themselves are leisurely and long. 
There is room in them for fine words and lofty phrases ; and 
these go bragging by, the one following a space after the 
other, like cars in an endless tiageant. The movement of 
his procession rolls on : yet he nalts it at pleasure, to soften 
•orrow with a gracious saying, or to set a flourish on the 
bravery of his theme. 

IV 



The earliest tribute to the language of Amyot and North 

%ras the highest that has ever, or can ever, be paid ; both for 

« FabUi tf Bidpai, iS88, p. U. 

* Paulus jEmilius ; in a. gorgeous dcscriplion of the Macedoaijui phaianx ; 
from spick = a spike, and ipui = a splinter. 
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INTRO- its own character and the authority of those who gave it, 
DUCTION For Montaigne, the gi*eatest literary genius in France 
during the sixteenth century, wrote thus of Aymot : * Nous 
' estions perdus, si ce livre ne nous east tires du bourbier : 
* sa mercy, nous osons a cette heure parlcr et escrire ' ; * 
and Shakespeare, the first poet of all time, boiTowed three 
plays almost wholly from North. I do not speak of A 
Afuisummer Niffhfjt Dream and The Txco Noble Kinsmen^ 
for each of which a little has been gleaned from Norths 
Thcsctis ; nor of the Timon of Alliens, although here the 
debt is larger.* The wit of Apemantus, the Apologue of 
the Fig-tree, and the two variants of Timon's epitaph, are 
all in North. Indeed, it was the 'rich conceit' of I'imon^s 
tomb by the sea-shore which touched Shakespeare''s imagi- 
nation^ as it had touched Antony"'s; so that some of the 
restricted passion of North's Antonius, which bursts into 
showei's of meteoric splendour in the Fourth and Fifth Acts 
of Shakespeare^s Antony and Cleopatra^ beats too, in the 
last lines of his Titnon^ with a rhythm as of billows : 



*^yet rich conceit 
!t Nept 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. ' 



Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 



The Rotnaa 
Plays 



Coriolau us 



But in Antony and CkopatrOf as in Coriolanus and in Julim 
Ctssar, Shakespeare's obligation is apparent in almost all he 
has written. To measure it you must auote the bulk of the 
three plays. ' Of the incident,'' Trencn. has said, ' there is 

* almost nothing which he does not owe to Plutarch, even 

* as continually he owes the very wording to Sir TTiomas 
' North';* and he follows up this judgment with so detailed 
an analysis of the Julius Ccrsar that I shEdl not attempt to 
labour the same ground. As regards the Coriolojiusy it was 
noted, even by Pope, * that the whole history is exactly 

* followed, and many of the principal speeches exactly copied, 
' from the life of Coriolanus in Plutarch.' This exactitude, 
apart from its intrinsic interest, may sometimes assist in 

' Essais, n. iv. 

' It is founded on one passage in the Akibutdes and another in the Antony^ 

* Plutarch. Five lectures, p. 56. 
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restoring a defective passage. One such piece there is in INTRO- 
II. iii. 231 of the Cambridge Shakespeare, 1865 : DUCTION 

' The noble htnue o' the Marciaru, from whence came 
That Ancxu Marcitu, Numa's daughter' t ton, 
Who, after ^eat Uoatiliut, here wo* king ; 
Of the tame hoiue l^ibiiut and Quintua vxre, 
That our bett mater brought by conduiU hither.' 

The Folios here read : 

' And Nobly nam'dj to tvsice being Centor, 
Waa his great Ancestor.' 

It is evident that, after ' hither,^ a line has been lost, and A Lost Line 
Rowe, Pope, Delius, and others have tried their best to 
recapture it. Pope, knowing of Shakcspeare''8 debt and 
founding his emendation on North, could suggest nothing 
better than *And Censorinus, darling of the people'; white 
Delius, still more strangely, stumbled, as I must think, 
on the r'ght reading, but lor the inadequate reason that 
*■ darling >f the |>eopre "* does not sound like Shakespeare. I 
have given in italics the words taken iroxa. North: and, 
applying the same method to the line suggested by Delius, 
you read : ' And Censorinus that was so sumamed^ then, 
in the next line, by merely shifting a comma, you read on : 
* And ndbly named so, twke Iwing Censor."* Had Delius 
pointed out that he got his line simply by following 
Shakesijeare''s practice of taking so many of North^s words, 
in their order, as would fall into blank verse, his emendation 
must surely have been acceptetl, since it involves no change 
in the subsequent lines of the Folios ; whereas the Cambridge 
Shakespeare breaks one line into two, and achieves but an 
awkward result : 

* And [Censorinus] nobly named so. 
Twice being [by the people chosen] censor.' 

The closeness of Shakespeare'*s rendering, indicated by this The Sum of 
use of italics, is not |)articular to this passage, but is universal Shakespeare's 
throughout the play. Sometimes he gives a conscious turn ' 
to NorthV unconscious humour : as when, in the Parable of 
the Belly and the Membei"s, Nortli writes, ' And so the bellie, 
m. Ixxxiz 
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' all this notwithstanding laughed at their follie "* ; and Shake- 
speare writes in l i., ' For, look you, I may make the belly 

* smile As well as speak.' At others his hdelity leads him 
into an anachronism. North writes of Coriolanus that ' he 
' was even such another, (U Cato reould have a souldicr and a 
' captaine to be : not only terrible and fierce to laye aboute 

* him, but to make the enemio afeard with the sound of his 

* voyce and grinmess of his countenance/ Ajid Shakespeare, 
with a frank disregard ft>r chronology, gives the speech, Cato 
and all, to Titus Lartius (i. iv. 57) : 

* Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato't wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes ; but with thy grim looks &nd 
The thunder-like percusBioii of thy Bounds, 
Thou mad'st thine enemies shake. 

But perhaps the most curious evidence of the degree to 
which ShaKespeore steeped himself in North is to be found 
in passages where he borrowed North's diction 8Uid applied it 
to new purposes. For instance, in North *a gooaly horse 
' with a capparison ' is offered to Coriolanus ; in Shakespeare, 
at the same juncture, Lartius says of him : 

' O General, 
Here is the steed, we the caparison.' 

Shake^}eare, that is, not only copies North's picture, he also 
uses North's palette. Throughout the play he takes the 
incidents, the images, and the very words of North. You 
read in North : * More over he sayed they nourished against 
' themselves, the naughty scede and cockle of insolencie and 
' sedition, which hacl been sowed and scattered abroade 
' amongst the people.' And in Shakespeare, ill. i, 69 : 

* In soothing them we nourith 'gairut our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, inaokrux, tediHon, 
Which we ourselves have plough'd for, tov'd and aeatter'd.' 

Of course it is not argued that Shakespeeuv has not contri- 
buted much of incalculable worth : the point h that he foimd 
a vast deal which he needed not to change. When Shake- 
speai'e adds, iv. vii. 33 : 
zc 
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' I think he 'U be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sorereiipity of nature,' 



INTRO- 
DUCTION 



he is turning prose into poetry. When he creates the 
character of Menenius Agnppa from North^'a allusion to 
* certaine of the plesaiintest olde men,' he is turning narra- 
tive into drama, as he is, too, in his development of Volumnia, Transfigura- 
from a couple of references and one immortal speech. But ^°" 
these additions and developments can in no way minimise 
the fact that he takes firom North that speech, and the two 
others which are the pivots of the piay, as they stand. 
There is the one in which Coriolanus discovers himself to 
Aufidius. I take it from the Cambridge Shakespeare^ and 
print the actual borrowings in italics (iv. v. 53) : 

'CoB.(Unmuffling) ff,TuUut, 

Not yet thou knotDUt me, and, teeing me, dot not 

Think me for the man lam, necetaity 

Commands me to name myaeif. . . . 

My name is Caiiu Marciut, who hath done 

To thee particularly, and to all the Voltceg, 

Great hurt and miachitf; thereto witness may 

My mmame, Coriolanus : the painful aervice. 

The estrcme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thankless country, are requited 

But with that surname ; a good memory, 

And witness of the mafice and displeasure 

Which thou shouldtt bear me : only that name remains ; 

The cruelty and enty of the people. 

Permitted by our dastard nolAes, who 

Have allybrsook me, hath devour'd the rest ', 

And sufFer'd me by the voice of slaves to be 

Whoop 'd out of Rome. A'owj, Mi* extremity 

Hath brought me to thy hearth : not out qf hope — 

Mistake me not — to satye my life, for if 

I hadfear'd death, of all men i' the world 

I would have voided thee ; but in mere spite 

To he full quit qfMiOSB my banishers, 

Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast 

A heart of wreak iu thee, that wilt revenge 

Thine own particular wrongs and stop those maims 

Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee straight, 

And make my misery serve thy turn : so use it 

That my revengeful services may prove 

As benefits to thee ; for / vnH fight 
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INTRO- Against my eanker'd country with the spleen 

DUCTION Of all the under fiends. But \fM b« 

Thou darett not this and Ifiat to prove mori/ortuTuu 
Thou 'rt tired, tlien, in a word, / oCto am 
l/onger to &ve most aeary,' 

The second, which is Volumnia's (v. iii. 94), is too long for 
quotation. It opens thus : 

' Should we be silent and nei tpeak, our raiment 
And Hate qfhodie* would beuiray what life 
We have led tince thy exile. Tfuiik with thytelf 
Hqu> more ur^ortunate than all living women 
Are m come hither ' ; 

and here, to illustrate Shakespeare's method of rhythmical 
condensation, is the corresponding passage in North. ' If 
' we helde our peace (my sonne) and determined not to speake^ 
' the ttate of our poore bodies^ and present sight of our r<d- 

* ment, wouM easily bewray to thee what life toe have led at 

* home, since thy exile audf abode abroad. But thinke now 

* with thyself, howe much more unfortunately y then all the 

* women liviiige we are come hether.'' I have indicated by 
italics the words that are common to both, but even so, I 
can by no means show the sum of Shakespeare's debt, or so 
much as hint at the peculiar glory of Sir Thomas's prose. 
There is no mere question of borrowed language ; for North 
and Shakespeare have each his own excellence, of prose and of 
verso. Shakespeare has taken over North's vocabulary, and 
that is much ; but it is more that behind that vocabulary 

The Essential lie should have found such an intensity of passion as would 
in North fill the sails of the highest drama. North nas every one of 

Shakespeare's most powerful effects in his version of the 
speech : ' Tru^t unto it, thou shalt no soner marche forward tc 
' asjfault thy countrie, but 'thy footc shall treadt: upon thy 

* mothers wombe^ that brought thcc first into this world"; ' Doest 

* tliou take ii honourable ^for a nobleman to remember the 
' wrongs and injuries done him'; ' Thou hast not hitherto 
' shewed thy t>oore mother any courtesy ' : these belong to 
North, and they are the motors of Shakespeare's emotion. 
The two speeches, dressed, the one in perfect prose, tlie other 
in perfect verse, are both essentidly the same under their 
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faintly vet magically varied raiment. The dramatic tension, FNTRO- 

the main argument, the turns of pleading, even the pause DUCT I ON 

and renewal of entreaty, all are in North, and are expressed 

by the same spoken words and the same gap of silence. In 

the blank verse a shorter cadence is disengaged from tlie 

ampler movement of prose ; here and tlicre, too, a line is 

added. *To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' the air,' 

could only have been written by an Elizabethan dramatist ; 

even as 

' 'tVbeu she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Has cluckod thee to the wars, and safely home,' 

could only have been written by Shakespeare. The one is Shakespeare 
extravagant, the otiier beautiful ; but tne power and the 
pathos ore complete without them, for these reside in the 
substance and the texture of the mothers entreaty, which 
are wholly North^s. It is just to add that, saving for some North 
crucial touches, as in the substitution of ' womb ' for ' corps,' 
they belong also to Amyoi To the mother'b immortal 
entreaty there follows the son's immortal reply : the third 
great speech of Shakespeai-e's play. It runs in Amyot : ' " O Amyot 
** mere, que m'as tu fait ? " et en luy serrant estroittement 
la main droitte : " Ha," dit-il, " mere, tu as vaincu une vic- 
** toire heureuse pour ton pais, mais bien malheureuse et 
** morteUe pour ton filz : car je men revois vaincu, par toi 
•* seule.* ' In North : * " Oh mother, what have you done 
" to me ? "^ And holding her hard by the right hand, " Oh 
" mother," sayed he, " you have wonnc a hapjiy victorie for 
** your countrie, but niortall and imhappy for your sonne ; 
" for I see myself vanquished by you alone." ' North accepts An Heirloom 
the precious jewel from Amyot, without loss of emotion or 
addition of phrase : he repeats the desolate question, the 
finffultics of repeated apostrophe, tlie closing note of un- 
paralleled doom. Shakespeai'e, too, accepts them in turn 
from North ; and one is sorry that even he should have 
added a word. 

What, it may be asked, led Shakespeare, amid all the The Reason of 
power and magnificence of North's Plutarch^ to select his Shakespeare's 
CanoUatuXy his Jiditut CctgoTy and his AiUonius ? The answer, Choice 
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INTRO- I think, must be that in Volumnia, Calpumia and Portia, 
DUCTION and Cleopatra, he found woman in her three-fold relation to 
man, of mother, wife, and mistress. I have passed over 
Shakespeare's Julius Ccesar ; but I may end by tracing in 
his Antonu the golden tradition he accepted from Amyot 
and Nortn. It is impossible to do this in detail, for 
throughout the first three acts all the colour and the inci- 
dent, throughout the last two aJl the incident and the 
passion, are taken by Shakespeare fix)m North, and by North 
from Amyot. Enobarbus's speech (n. ii. 194), depicting 
the pageant of Cleopatra^s voyage up the Cydnus to meet 
Antony, is but North ''s * The manner how he fell in love with 
' her was this/ Cleopatra's barge with its poop of gold 
and purple smh^ and its oars of silver^ which ' kept stroke^ 
' after tlie sound of the musicke of jlules ' ; her own person 
in her pavilion^ cloth of gold of tissuey even as Venus is 
pictured ; her pretty boys on each side of her^ like Cupidty 
with their fans ; her gentlewomen like the Nereides, steering 
the helm and handling the tackk ; the ' wonderful passing 

* sweete savor of perfumes that perfumed the if/iar/e-side '* ; 
all down to Antony * left post alone in the market-place in 

* his Imperiall scate,"' ore translated bodily from the one 
book to the other, witli but a little added ornament of 
Elizabethan fancy. Shakespeare, indeed, is saturated with 
North's language and possessed by his passion. He is 
haunted by the story as North has told it, so that he even 
fails to ehminate matters which either are nothing to his 
purpose or are not susceptible of dramatic presentment : as 
m I. ii. of the Folios, where you fimi Lamprias, Plutarch ""s 
grandfather, and his authority for many details of Antony's 
career, making an otiose entry as Lamprius, among tne 
characters who have something to say. Fiverywhere are 
touches whose colour must remain comparatively pale unless 
they glow again for us as, doubtless, they glowed for Shake- 
speare, with hues reflected fi*om the passages in North that 
snone in his memory. For instance, when his Antony says 



Shakespeare 

Possessed by 
North 



(i. i. 53) : 



' To-aight we *tl wander through the streets and note 
Tlie qualities of people,* 
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you need to know from North that ' sometime also when he INTRO- 
' would goe up and downe the citie disguised like a slave in DUCTION 

* the night, and would neere into poore men's windowes and 

* their shops, and scold and brawl with them within the 
' house; Cleopatra would be also in a chamber- maides array, 
' and amble up and down the sti"cets with him"'; for the 
fantastic rowdyism of this Imperial masquerading is all but To the Point 
lost in Shakespeare's hurried allusion. During his first three of Snntchiug 
Acts Shakespeare merely paints the man and the woman who * ^ 
are to suffer and die in nis two others ; and for these por- 
traits he has scraped together all his colour from the many 
such passages as are scattej-ed thi^ough the earlier and longer 
portion of North's Antonkts. Antony's Spartan endurance 
in bygone days, sketched in Cassar's speech (i. iv. 59) — 

' Thou didst drink 
The stale of hones and the ^ded puddle 
Which beasts would couf^h at: thy palate then did dei^^u 
The roughest beny ou the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like a stag wneu suow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou brousedst. On the Alps 
It is reported thou didst eat stxauge flesh. 
Which some did die to look on ' — 

w thus originated by North : ' It was a wonderful example 
' to the souldiers, to see Antonius that was brought up in 

* all fineness and superfluity, so easily to drink puddle water, 

* and to eate wild fruits and rootes : and moreover, it 

* is reported that even as they passed the Alpes, they did 

* eate the barks of trees, and such beasts as never man tasted 

* their flesh before,' For his revels in Alexandria, Shake- Colour 
speare has taken ' the eight wild boars roasted whole ' (ii. 
iL 183) ; for Cleopatra's aisports, the diver who ' did hang a 

* salt fish on his hook ' (n. v. 17). In lu. iii. the dialogue with 
the Soothsayer, with every particular of Antony's Demon 
overmatched by Caesar's, and of his ill luck with Caesar at 
dice, cocking, and quails ; in ni. x. the galley's name, 
Antoniad ; and in iit. vi. Caesar's account of the coronation on 
a * tribunal ydvcrJ^" and of Cleopatra's ' giving audience ' in 
the habiliment of the Goddess Jsi-s, are other such colour 
patches. And this, which is true of colour, is true also of 
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incident in the first three Acts. The scene near Misenum 
in II. vi., with tlie light talk between Pompey and Antony, is 
hardly intelligible apart from North : ' Whereupon Antonius 
' asked him (Sextus Pompeius), " And where shall we sup ? ^ 
' "There," sayd Pompey; and showed him his admiral 

* galley . . . "that,'' said he, "is my father's house they 
' " have left me." He spake it to taunt Antonius because he 
' had his father's house,' On the galley in the next scene,] 
the offer of Menas, * Let me cut the cable,' and Pompey 's 
reply *■ Ah, this thou ahouldst have done and not have spoxe 
' on't ! ' may be read almost textually in North : * *' Shall I 

' " cut the gables of the ankers ? " Pompey having paused a 
' while upon it, at length answered him : " thou shoukist 
' " have done it and never told it me." ' In iii, vii. the old 
soldier's appeal to Antony not to fight by sea, with all hi« 
arguments ; in ii. xi. Antony's offer to his friends of a ship 
laden with gold ; in iii. xii. his request to Caesar that he may 
live at Athens ; in in. xiii. the whipping of Th3n-eus, with 
Cleopatra's announcement, when Antony is pacified, that 

* Since my lord Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra — ' ^ all 
these incidents are complied from the many earlier pages of 
North's A ntonius. But in the Fourtli Act Shakespeare changes 
his method : he has no more iteed to gather and arrange. 
Rather the concentrated passion, bom o^ and contained m. 
North's serried narrative, expands in his verse — nay, ex- 
plodes from it— into those flasries of immortal speech which 
nave given the Fourth Act of Antony and Cleopatra its place 
apart even in Shakespeare. Of all that may be said of 
North's Plutarck, this perhaps is of deepest significance : 
that every dramatic incident in Shakespeare's Fourth Act is 
contained in two, and in his Fifth Act, in one and a half 
folio pages of the Antonius. Let me rehearse the incidents. 
The Fourth Act o|>eiis with Antony's renewed challenge to 
CtEsar, and is somewhat marred by Shakespeare's too faithful 
following of an error in North's translation. 

' Let the old ruffian know j 

I have many other ways to die ' | 



> One or North's nustraasUtions : she kept Antony's birthdftf , not her own. 
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is taken from North; but North has mistaken Amyot, INTRO- 
who correctly renders Plutarch's version of the repartee, DUCTION 
that * he (Antony) has many other ways to die "" ; (' Cesar 

* luy feit rejtpotuK, gtiil avoit hcaucoup d'autre moiens de 

* mourir qtie celuy /a.') In North, this second challenge 
comes after (1) the sally in wliich Antony drove Caesar's 
horsemen back to their camp (rv, \ii,) ; (2) the peissage in 
which he * sweetly kissed Cleopatra, armed as he was,' and 
commended to her a wounded soldier (iv. viii.) ; (3) the subse- 
quent defection of that soldier, which Shakespeare, harking 
back to the earlier defection of Domitius, described by 
North before Actium, develops into Enobarbus's defection 
and Antony''s magnanimity (iv. v.), with Enobarbus's re- 
pentance and death (iv. vi. and ix.). Li North, hard 
after the challenge follows the supper at which Antony 
made his followers weep (rv. ii.) and the mysterious music 
portending the departure of Hercules (iv. iii,). The latter 
passage is so full of awe that I cannot choose but quote. 

* Furthermore,"' says North, 'the .selfsame night within little 'Tisthcgod 

* of midnight, when all the citie wa.s quiet, full of feare, and Hercules 

* sorrowe, thinking what would be the issue and end of this 

* warre : it is said that sodainly they heaiid a marvelous 

* sweete harmonic of sundrie sortes of instruments of musicke, 

* Mrith the crie of a multitude of people, as they had beene 
' dauncing, and had song as they use in Bacchus feastes, with 

* movinges and tuminges after the maimer of the satyres, 

* and it .seemed that this daunce went through the city unto 

* the gate that opened to the enemies, and that all the troupe 

* that made this noise they heard went out of the city at that 

* gate. Now, such as in reason sought the inteqiretation of 

* this wonder, thought that it was the god unto whom Antonius 

* bare singular devotion to counterfeate and resemble him, 

* that did forsake them."" * The incident is hardly susceptible 
of dramatic representation, but Shakespeare, as it were 
spellbound by his material, must even try his hand at a 

' Translated word for word from Amyot. Any one who cares to pursue 
this tradition of beauty still further towards its sources will find that in the 
Antonius Amyot was in turn the debtor of Leonardus Aretinus, who did the 
life into Latin for the edt'fU friHce/>s {i^jo) of Catnpani. 
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INTRO- miracle. Follows, in North, the treachery of Cleopatra's 
DUCTJON troops ; Antony's acciLsation of Cleopatra (iv. x. xi. and xii.); 
Cleopatra''s Htglit to the monument and the false message of 
her death {iv. xiii.); Antony's dialogue with Eros, the suicide 
of Eros, and the attempt of Antony (rv. xiv.) ; and the 
death of Antony (rv. xv.). Every incident in Shakespeare's 
Act is contained in these two |>agcs of North ; and not only 
the incidents but the very passion of the speeches. *0 

* Cleopatra,' says Antonius, ' it grievcth me not that I have 
' lost thy companie, for I will not be long from thee ; but I 

* am sorry, that having bene so great a captaine and em- 

* perour, I am in deede condemned to be judged of less 

* corage and noble minde then a woman.' Or take, again, 
the merciless realism of Cleopatra's straining to draw Antony 
up into the monument : — '■ Notwithstanding Cleopatra would 

* not open the gates, but came to the high mndowes, and 

* cast out certaine chaines and ropes, in the which Antony was 

* trussed : and Cleopatra her oune selfe, with two women only, 

* which she had suffered to come with her into these monu- 
' ments, trised Autonius up. They that were present to 

* behold it, said they never saw so pitiefull a sight. For 
' they plucked poore Antonius all bloody as he was, and 

* drawing on with pangs of death, who holding up his hands 

* to Cleopatra, raised up him selfe as well as he could. It 

* weis a hard thing for these women to do, to lift him up : 

* but Cleopatra stoojiing downe with her head, putting to 

* all her strength to her uttermost power, did lift him up 

* with much adoe, and never let goe her hold, with the heipe 

* of the women Ijeneath that bad her \ye of good corage, and 
' were as sorie to see her labour so, as she her selfe. So 
' when she had gotten him in after that sorte, and layod 
' him on a bed : she rent her garments upon him, clapping 

* her breast, and scratching her face and stomake. Th^n she 

* dri^d tip his blood thai btTayed his^face^ and called him her 

* Lord, ner hitsband, and Emperor, forgetting her muer\c and 

* calamitWy/br tlie pitic and comjMSsion she took of' him.'' In 
all this splendour North is Anjyot, and Amyot is Plutarch, 
while Plutarch is but the reporter of events within the re- 
collection of men he had seen living ; so that Shakespeare's 
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Fourth Act is based on old-world realism made dynamic by INTRO- 
No^th^s incomparable prose. Then come Antonyms call for DUCTION 

■ wine and his last speech^ which Shakespeare has taken with * 
" scarce a change : 'And for himself, that she should not lament 

' nor sorrowe for the miserable chaunge of his fortune at the 
' end of his dayes : but rather that she should thinkc him 

• the more fortunate, for the former triumphe and honors he 

* had received, considering that while he lived he was the 
^ * noblest and greatest prince of the world, and that now he 

■ * was overcome not cowardly, but valiantly, a Romane by 
H * another Romane.' In Shakespeare : 

Pto \ 



' Please your thoughts Its Supreme 

III feedUifc them with those my former fortunes Expressiou 

Wherein I liv'd : the greatest prince o' the world. 
The noblest : and do uuw not basely die. 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman, a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquished.' 



To the end of the play the poefs fidelity is as close ; and 
Norths achievement in narrative prose is only less signal 
than ShakesjK'arc's in dramatic verse. Every characteristic 
touch, even to Cleopatra^'s outburst against Seleucus, is in 
North. Indeed, in the Fifth Act I venture to say tliat Shake- 
speare has not transcended his original. There is in North An Over- 
a speech of Cleopatra at the tomb of Antony, which can ill l^«ked 
be spared ; since it is only indicated in Shakespeare (v. ii. a03) Apostrophe 
by a brief apostrophe — 

' O, couldst thou speak, 
I That I might hear thee call great Cce^sar ass 

Unpolicied ' — 

which is often confused with the context addressed to the asp. 
In North you read : ' She was airried to the place where his 

* tombe was, and there falling downe on her knees, inibracing 

* the toml>e with her women, the teares running doune her 

* cheekes, she began to speake in this sorte : "O my deare Lord 

* " Antonius, not long sithence I buried thee here, being a free 

* ** woman : and now I offer unto thee the funeral 1 sprinklinges 

* ** and oblations, being a captive and prisoner, and yet I am 

* *' forbidden and kept from tearing and murdering tliis captive 
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INTRO- * "body of mine with blowes, which they carefully gard and 
DUCTION * " keepe, only to triiimphi? of thee: looke therefore hence- 
" forth for no other honors, oferinges, nor sacrifices fiom 
" me, for these are the last which Cleopatra can seve thee, 
" sith nowe they carie her away, Whilcst we lived together 
'* nothing coiihi sever our eompanics : but now at our death, 
"I feare nie they will make us chaunge our countries. For 
" as thou being a Romane, ha.st been buried in jEgypt : even 
"Kowretehfd creature I, an /Egyptian, shall be buried in 
"Italic, which shall Ix? all the good that I have received 
" of thy contrie. If therefore the Gods where thou art now 
" have any power and iiuthoiitie, sith our gods here have for- 
" saken us : suffer not thy true friend and lover to be caried 
"away alive, that in me, they triunijihe of thee : but receive 
" me with thee, and let me be buried in one selfe tombe with 
" thee. For though my gricfes and miseries be infinite, yet 
" none hath grieved me more, nor that I could lesse Ixare 
" withaU : then this small time, which I had been driven to 
" live alone without thee." ' Her prayer is granted. The 
countryman comes in with his figs ; and then, ' Her death 
The Lart * was very sodaine. For those whom Cfesar sent unto her 
Splendour * ran thither in all hast possible, anil found the souldiers 
standing at the gate, mistrusting nntliiitg, uor understand- 
ing of her death. But when they opened the dores, they 
found Cleopatra starke dead, layed upou a bed of gold, 
attii'ed and araied in her royal 1 rolx.*s, and one of her two 
women, which was called Las, dead at her feete ; and her 
other woman called Charmion halfe dead, and trembling, 
trimming the Diademe which Cleopatra ware upon her head. 
One of the souldiers seeing her, angrily sayd unto her: " Is 
" that well done, Charmion ? " " Veric well,"" sayd she againc, 
" and njeet for a Piinccs discendetl from the racx? of so many 
" noble kmgs."" She sayd no more, but fell doune dead hard 
by the bed.' 

I doubt if there are many pages which may itink with 
these last of North's Antonhts in the prose of any language. 
They are the golden crown of his Plutarch, but tneir fellows 
arc all a royal vesture wrapping a kingly body. For the 
Parallel Lives is a Ixiok most sovereign in its dominion over 
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the minds of great men in every age. Henri iv., in a love- 
letter, written between battles, to his young wife, Marie de 
Medicis, speaks of it as no other such hero has spoken of any 
other volume, amid such dire surroundings and m so dear a 
context. But if it has armed men of action, it has urged 
men of letters. Macaulay claimed it for his ' forte ... to 

* give a life after the manner of Plutarch,' and he tells us 
that, between the writing of two pages, when for weeks a 
solitary at his task, he would ' ramble five or six hours over 

* rocks and through copscwood with Plutarch.' Of good 
English prose there is much, but of the world's greatest 
booKs in great English prose there are not many. Here 
is one, worthy to stand with Malory's Morte Darthur on 
either side the English fiible. 

GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
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NDER hope of your highnes 
gratioiis and accustomed favor, 
I have presumed to present here 
unto your Majestic, Plutarkes 
I lyves translated, as a booke fit to 
be protected by your highnes, and 
meete to be set forth in Englishe. For who is fitter 
to give countenance to so many great states, than 
such an highe and mightie Princesse ? who is fitter 
to revive the dead memorie of their fame, than she 
that beareth the lively image of their vertues? 
who is fitter to authorize a worke of so great 
learning and wisedome, than she whome all do 
honor as the Muse of the world? Therefore 1 
humbly beseech your Majestic, to suffer the 
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simplenes of my translation, to be covered under 
the amplenes of your highnes protection. For, 
most gracious Sovereign e, though this booke be 
no booke for your Majesties selfe, who are meeter 
to be the ehiefe storie, than a student therein, and 
can better understand it in Greeke, than any man 
can make it Englishe : yet I hope the common 
sorte of your subjects, shall not onely profit them 
selves hereby, but also be animated to the better 
service of your Majestic. For amonge all the 
profane bookes, that are in reputacion at this day, 
there is none (your highnes best knowes) that 
teacheth so much honor, love, obedience, rever- 
ence, zeale, and devocion to Princes, as these lives 
of Plutarke doe. ^ Howe many examples shall your 
subjects reade here, of severall persons, and whole 
armyes, of noble and base, of younge and olde, 
that both by sea and lande, at home and abroad, 
have strayned their wits, not regarded their states, 
ventured their persons, cast away their lives, not 
onely for the honor and safetie, but also for the 
pleasure of their Princes ? 

Then well may the Readers thinke, if they have 
done this for heathen Kings, what should we doe 
for Christian Princes ? If they have done this for 
glorye, what slioulde we doe for religion ? If they 
have done this without hope of heaven, what 
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should we doe that looke for immortalitie ? And 
so adding the encouragement of these exsamples, 
to the forwardnes of their owne dispositions : 
what service is there in warre, what honor in 
peace, which they will not be ready to doe, for 
their worthy Queene ? 

And therefore that your highnes may give grace 
to the booke, and the booke may doe his service 
to your Majestic : T have translated it out of 
French, and doe here most humbly present the 
same unto your highnes, beseeching your Majestic 
with all humilitie, not to reject the good meaning, 
but to pardon the errours of your most humble 
and obedient subject and servaunt, who prayeth 
God long to multiplye all graces and blessings 
upon your Majestic. Written the sixteene day 
of lanuary. 1579. 

Your Majesties most humble and 
obedient servaunt, 

THOMAS NORTH. 
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TO THE READER 




HE profit of stories, and the pmvse of the 
Author, are sufficiently declared by Anuot^ 
in his Epistle to the Reader: So that !••. 
shall not neede to make many wordes 
thereof. And in deede if you will supply 
the defects of this translation, with youi- 
owne diligence and good understanding : 
you shall not neede to trust him, you may 
prove your selves, that there is no prophane studye better 
then Plutarke. All other learning is private,, fitter for 
Universities then cities, fitUer of contemplacion than experi- 
ence, more commendable in the students them selves, than 
profitable unto others. Whereas stories are fit for everyi 

f)lace, reache to all persons, serve for all tymes, teache the! 
iving, revive the dead, so farre excelling all other bookes, as it \ 
is better to see learning in noble mens Uvea, than to reade it ' 
in Philosophers writings. Nowe for the Author,, I will not 
denye but love may deceive me, for I must needes love him 
with whonie I have taken so much paync : but I belcve I 
miffht be bold to affirme, that he hath written the profit- 
ablest story of all Authors. For all other were fayne to 
take their matter, as the fortune of the contries whereof 
they wrote fell out : But this man being excellent in wit, v 
learning, and expjerience, hath chosen the speciedl actes of) 
the best persons, of the famosest nations of the world. But 
I will leave the judgement to your selves. My onely puipose 
is to desire you to excuse the faults of my translation, with 
your owne gentlenes, and with the opinion of my diligence 
and good cntcnt. And so I wishe you all the profit of the 
booke. Fare ye well. The foure and twenty day of January. 
1679. 

THOMAS NORTH. 
7 
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AMIOT TO THE READERS 



HE reading of bookes which bring but a 
vayiw and unprofitable pleasure to the 
Reader^ is justly misliked of wise and 
grave men. Againe, tJie reading of such 
as doe but oneiy brhtg prqfity and make 
the Reader to be in love theraeith, and doe 
not ease the payne of the reading by some 
pleasaimtnes in the same: doe seeme some- 
what harshe to divers delicate loitSj that can not tary long 
upon ihem. But such bookes as yeeld plea,sure and prqfit% and 
doe both delight and teache, have alt that a man can desire 
why tluy should be universally liked and allowed of all sortcs 
ofrntny according to the common saying of the Poet Horace: 

TfuU he which matcheth profit with delight, 
Doth winne the price in every poynt aright. 

Eyther of these yeeld his effect the better^ by reason the one 
runneth with the other, profiting the vimc bicause of the 
delight, and dcliting the more bicause of the profit. This 
commeruiacion (in my opinion) is most proper to the reading 
of stories, to have pleasure and profit matched together, which 
kitid of delight and teaching, meeting in this wise arme in 
arme, hath more allowance than any other kind of writing 
or invention (if man. In respect whereof it may be reasonab^ 
avowed, tJiat men are more beholding to such good wits^ as by 
their grave and wise writing have deserved the name q/ 
Historiographers, then they are to any other kind of writers: 
bicause an hlstorie is an orderly register of notc^le thingt 
sayd, done, or happened in tyme past, to maintcyne the con- 
tinuall rememhrauuce of them, and to serve fin- the instruction 
qfthem to come. 
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And like as mcmoric is as a storehouse of mens conceits and 
devises, without the u^hich tfw actions of the other two partes 
should he xmperfai; and welneare unprofitable: So may it 
also be sayd, that an historic u the very treasury of mans lifCy 
whereby the notable doing's and sayings of men, and the 
Tconder/iill adventures and strauvfre cases (whiih the lonff 
continuance of time bringrth forth) are j/reserved from the 
death of forffctfdncs, Hercuppon it riseth, that Plato the 
wise sayth, tluU the name of historic teas given to this record- 
ing of vuiltcrSf to stay t/ie fleeting of our memorie, which 
Otherwise reould be soone lost, and retayne litle. And 7ee may 
wdl perceive how greatly we be beholding unto it, if we doe no 
more but consider in how horrible darkcnes, and in how beastly 
and pestilent a quamyre qfignoraunce we should be plunged: if 
the remembraunce of all the thinges tliat have bene done^ and 
have happened before we were borne, were utterly drowned and 
^fin-gotten. Now therefore I will overjxisse tlie excellcm-ic and 
worihincs of the thing it sel/i, forasmuch as ii is not onely 
of more aydiquitic then any other kind of wrOiTig that ever 
was in tlic worldc, Imt also was used among men, before 
there was any use of letters at all: bicause that jnen in those 
dayes delivered in tltcir lifetimes the remembrance of things 
past to their suiuessors, in song-es^ which tliey caused their 
children to lenrnc by hart, Jrom hand to liand, as is to be 
scene yet in our dayes, by thexample of the barbarous people 
that inhabitc the new found landes in the West, xcho without 
any records tf writings, have had tlie knowledge of thinges 
past, welnearc eyght hundred yearcs afore. Likewise I leave 
to discourse, that it is the surest, safest, and durablest moivu- 
ment that men can leave of their doings in this ivorld, to con- 
secrate tluir names to immortalitye. For there is netfier 
picture, nor image (>f marble, nor arch of triumph, nor piller, 
futr sumptuous sepulchre, that can mutch the durablenes of 
an eloquent history, furnished with tfie properties which it 
otigki to have. Againy I mind not to stand much upon this, 
that ii hath a certain troth in it, in that it alwaies prqfesseth 
to spcakc truth, and for that the proper ground tltereof is to 
trcatc of the greatest and highest thinges that are done in the 
world : insomttch that (to my seming) the great profit thereof 
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AMIOT ii AS Horace saith, that it is commoidy called th£ mother qf 

TO THE troth ami uprightnes, which comnwiideth it so greatly, as it 

READERS necdeth not elnvhere to seeke any authority, or ornament qf 

idigniticj but qf her very selfe. For it is a certairie rule and 
huttnictioii, rohich by examples past, teaclieth its to judge of 
ihinges present, and to foresee things to come: so as ur may 
know what to like qf, and what tojollow, what to mislike, arid 
what to esclieic. It is a picture, which {as it were in a table) 
settefh before our cies tfte things worthy of rcmemh'ance that 
have bene done in oldc time by mighty imtiotis, noble kings 
and PrificeSf wise governors, xtaiiant Captaines, and persons 
renofwmed for some notable qnalitie, representing unto us the 
maners (y straunge nation.^, the lawes and customs of old 
time, the particular affaires of nun, their consultations and 
enterprises, the meanes that they have used to compasse them 
li^it/tall, and their demeaning of them selves when they were 
comen to the highest, or throwen down to the lowest degre of 
state. So as it is not possible for any case to rise eitlur in 
pectce or warrc, iri publike or private affayres, but that the 
person which s/udl hair diligently red, well conceived, utul 
throughly remcmbrcd histories, shall Jind matter in them 
whereat to take light, and counseU whereby to resolve him 
selfe to take a pari, or to give advise unto others, how to 
choose in doubtfuU and daungerous cases that, which may lie 
for their vu)st profit, and in time to find out to what jxtynt 
the matter will come if it be well liandled : and how to moderate 
him selfe in prosperitie, and hmv to cheere up and beare him 
i selfe in advcrsitie. Theac things it doth lotth much greater 
I grace, efiicacie, and speede, than the bookes qf morall Philo- 
sophic doe: forasmiuh as examples are of more force to 
move and instruct, than are the arguments atul proofs of 
reason f or their precise j/recepts, bicause examples be Oic very 
Jormes qf our deedes, ami accompanied with all circumstances. 
WTiereas reasons and demonstrations are gtmrall, atul tetul 
to the proofe of things, and to the heating of them into under- 
standing: and examples tende to the shewing qf them in 
practise ami excctition, bicause they doc not onely declare what 
i,s to be done, but also workc a desire to doc it, as well in 
respect (yf a certaine luttarall inclination which ail men luwe 
10 
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tofolloto examphsy as aho fur the beaiUie of vertue, which is 
of such power ^ that xvJurresoever she is secm-^ she maketh her 
selfe. to be loved and liked. Ag-aine, it doth thiriges with 
greater weight arid gravitic, than the invnitions and devises 
of the Poets: bicause it helpeth not it sclfe with any other 
thing than with the plaine truth, wliercas Poetry doth com- 
monly inrich things by cornmertding them above the starrs and 
their deserving^ bicause tlte chiefs intent thereof is to delight. 
Moreover^ it doth thinges with more g^ace and modestie than 
the civiU lajoes and ordinances doc : bicause it is more grace 
Jor a man to teach and instruct^ than to chastise or punish. 
And yet for all this, an historic also hath his maner of pun- 
ighing the wicked, by the reproch of everlasting infamie^ 
wherewith it dcjhccth their rcmembrancey which is a great 
meane to withdraw them from zficc, who otherwise icould be 
lewdly and wickedly disposed. Likewise on the contrary 
parte, the immortall praise and glorye wherndth it rewardeth 
weU doers, is a very lively and sharpe spurre for men of noble 
coragc and gTidlcnuinlike nature, to aiuse them to adventttre 
upon all maner of noble and great thirtges. For bookes are 
full of examples of men of high courage and wiscdom, who 
for desire to continue the remembraunce of their name, by the 
sure and certaine rccorde of histories, have willingly yeeldedt 
their lyves to the service of the common tcealc, spent their 
goods, susteyncd injinitc peytu:s both of body and miiui ir, 
defence of the oppressed, in nuiking common buildings, ir, 
stablishing of lawes and governments, and in the finding out 
of artes and sciences necessary for the maintenance and orna- 
ment of mans life : for the faitlifull registring whereof, the 
thanke is due to histories. And although true x'ertue seeke no 
reward of her commendable doinges like a hyrcUng, but con- 
tentetk her selfe with the conscience of her well doing: yet 
notwithstanding I am of ofnnion, that it is good and meete to 
draw men by all mcanes to good doing, and good men ought 
not to be Jorbidden to hope ^ for the honor nf their vtrtuous 
deedes, seeing that honor doth naturally accompany vertue, as 
the shadowe doth the bodye. For we commonly see, not to 
feele the sparkes of desire of honor y is an infallible sigrw of a 
base, z*ile, and eloynish nature : and that stich as account it 
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AMIfXr an unnecessary^ necdckssc, or unscemely tfthiff to be praysed, 
TO THE are likezcise no doers of any thingvs worthy ofprayse, but are 
READERS commonly men of Jaini coragc, whose thoughtes cxtcnde no 
further than to tfieir lives, whereof also tJicy have no Jurther 
remembrauncc, than is before their eyes. But if the counaeU 
of olde men be to be grcaXly esteemed, bicansc they must needes 
have scene much by reason of their kmgr life : and if thn/ 
that have travelled longe in straunge contries, and have had 
the managing of many ciffayres, and Imve gotten great ex- 
perience of the doings of this xcorlde, are reputed for sage^ 
and worthy to have the reynes of greate governments put into 
their fiandes : howe greatly is the reading of histories to be 
esteemed, which is able to furnishc us with moe examples in 
one dayc, than the whole course of the longest life of any man 
is able to doe. Insomuch that they ichich exercise them selves 
in reading as they ought to doe, although they be but young, 
become such in respect of understanding of the qffayrcs irf this 
world, as if they were aide and grayfwadcd, atui of long 
experience. Yea though they never have removed out of their 
houses, yet are they advertised, informed, and satisfied of aU 
things in the world, as well as they that have shortned their 
lives by innumerable travelh and injinite daungers, in ronning 
over the whole earth that is irthahitcd : zchereas on tfic contrary 
part, they that are ignorant of the things that were done and 
come to passe before thnj were borne, continue stil as children, 
though they be never so aged, and are but as straungers in 
their owne native contries. To be short, it may be truely sayd, 
, that tlie reading of histories is the schole ofwisedom, to fadon 
mens understanding, by considering advisedly the .state of the 
world Ifuit is past, and by marking diligently by zchat lawes, 
miners, and discipline, Emjrires, kingdoms and dominions, 
have in old time ttaxe stablished, and qflertcard mainteyfwd 
and increased: or contrariwise chaunged, diminished, atui 
ovcrthrowen. Also we reade, that whensoever the right sage 
and vertuous Emperour of Rome, Alexander Severu.t, was to 
consult of any matter of great importance, whetha- it con- 
cerned warrcs or government: he aJwayes ccdlcd such to 
coumell, as were rejtorted to be well scene in histories. Not- 
withstaruling, I kruno there are that will staml against me in 
12 
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thh poynt, and uphold that the readhiff of histories can serve 
to smail purpose^ or none at all, towards the grttinfr of sktU: 
bicause xfciU consisteth in action, and is in^rerulred by the very 
erpcrience and practise of thing's, xchen a man doth wel marke 
and throughly beare azcaij the things that he luith scene with 
his etfet, and /bund true by proojc, according to the saying of 
the auttcient Poet J/ranius : 

My name it ikitl, my Syre Experience hyght. 
And memorie bred and brought me forth to lyght. 

Which thing was mcnt likewise by the Philosopher that 
9tyd, that tfw haitd is the instrttvicnt of skilL By reason 
whereof it comes to passe {say they) that such as speuke of 
matters of government and state, but s/}ecially of matters of 
zoarre by the booke, speake but as booke knights^ as the Frencftc 
proverhe termcth them, after the manner of the Grcecians, who 
coil him a booke Pilot, ichich hath not the sure and certaine 
knowledge of the things that he speakes of: meaning thereby ^ 
that it is not for a man to trust to the understanding zchich 
he hath gotten by reading, in things that consist in the dcede 
doing, where the hand is to be set to the icorlie : no more then 
the q/ien hearing of men talke and reason of paynting, or the 
duputing uppon colors, icithout taking of the pcnsill in hand, 
eon stand a man in any stead at aU to make him a good 
pasfnter. But on the contrary part, many have proved wise 
mm and good Captaines, which could neither write nor reade. 
Besides this, they alkage further, that in matters of warre^ 
aU things alter from yeare to yeare : by meanes whereof the 
slights and pnlicies tluit are to be learned out of bookes, will 
atrve the tunie no more than mynes that arc hloicen up. 
According xchereunto Cambyses tclleth his Sonne Cyrtis in 
Xenophon, that like as in Musickc the nexoest songs are com- 
monly best liked qfjbr once, bicause they were never heard 
t^3TC : So in the warres, those policies that never were practised 
q/bre, are those that take best successe, and commonly have 
the best effect, bicause the enemies doe least doubt of them. 
Neverihae*se I am tiot he that will mainteyne that a wise i 
governor of a common zceale, or a great Captaine can be made 
of such a Iter son, as luith never travelled out of his study, and 
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from his hookcs: howbeit that which Cicero icriteth of Lucius 
Lvatllus, is tni€f that when he departed out of Rome as 
Captaine generaU and Lieueienant of' the Romanes^ tf) make 
warre against kinge MHhr'ulateSy he had no experience at all 
of the xcarres, and yet afterward he bestowed so great diligence 
in the reading of histories, and in conferring uppon every 
poynt with the olde Captaines and men of longc experience^ 
whotne he caried ivith him, that by the tyme of his coinviing 
into Asia^ xvhere he was in deede to put his matters in execu- 
tion, he was found to be a very sufficient Captaine, as appeared 
by his dccdes : insomuch that by those xcaycs, cleanc contrary 
to the common order of warre, he discomfited tzco of the most 
pnyssant, and greatest Princes that were at that time in the 
East. For his understanding was so guicke, his c/ire so 
vigilant, and his courage so greate, that he needed no longe 
trayning, nor grosse imtruction by experience. And although 
I graiuit there have beene diverse Goirrnors and CaptayneSy 
•which by the oncly force of nature {fiirthercd by longe con- 
tinewed experieiwe) have done goodly and greate exploytes: 
yet can it not be denyed me, but that if they had matcJwd the 
giflcs of nature with the knowledge of leaiiiing^ and the 
reading of histories, they might have done much greater 
^thinges, and they might have becomcn much more perfect. 
For like as in ei^cry other cunning niwi skill wherein a nmn 
intendeth to excell : ao aho to become a perfect arid stifficient 
person to governe in peace and warre, there are three thingts 
of necessitie required, namely, ng.tUTC-, fi""') o.nd pracii^ 
Nature (in the case that we treate of) must furnisheuswitR 
a good moother wit, with a bodic well disposed to indnre aU 
maner oftravell, and with a good will to advaunce our selves : 
Art must geve us Judgement and knowledge, gotten by the 
examples and wise discourses thai we have read and double 
read in good histories : and practise will get us rcadinesse, 
assuredncsse, and the ease how to put thinges in execution. 
For though skill be the ruler of doing the deede, yet it is a 
vertue of the minde which tvachefh a man the mcanc poynt^ 
betweene the two fatdtie extremities of too much and too litle^ 
wherein the commeivdation of all doinges consistcih. And 
whosoever he is thai gveth about to attaine to it by the onely 
14 
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iriall of experience, and had lever to Uarne ii at hh owne cost, AMIt)T 

»than at an other ntans: he nwy toell be of the number of those TO THE 
that are touched by this auncient proverbe, which sayth, READERS 
Experience is the sclioolemistresse of fboles: bicause maiuH /r^ I Proverbe. 
is so shorty and experience is hard and dattrifferous, speciaUyl 
in matters of warre, wherein {according to the saying o/\ 
Tamachus tfte Atheitian Captaine) a man can notJauU twicer 
bicause the faidtes are so great, that most commonly they 
bring with them the overthrow of the state, or the lossc of the 
lives of those that do them. Therefore we must not tary for 
thif wit that is won by experience, which costeth so deere, and 
is so long a camming, that a man is qfitimes dead in the 
seeking of it before fie have attuined it, so as he had neede of 

»a seconde life to imploy it in, bicause of the overlate comming . 
by it. But we must make specde by our diligent and con- 1 
ttiiuall reading of histories both old and new, that we may \ 
enjoy th'is happinesse which the Poet speaketh of : 



I 

I 



A happie ■wight is he that by mithappes 
Ofotherg, doth betcare of afterclappet. 

By tJie way, as concerning those that saye that paper will 
beare all things: if tfiere be any thai unworthily take upon 
them the name of historiographers, and deface the dignity of 
the story for hatred or favor, by mingli}tg any nntrueth with 
it: that is not the fault of the historic, but ff the men that 
are partiall, who abuse that name umcorthily, to cover and 
cloke their owne passions withall, which thing shall never 
come to passe, if the writer of the storie have the properties 
that arc necessarily rcfpiired in a storie zeriter, as tfuse : That 
he set aside all afft'ction, be voydc of envy, hatred andjlattery : 
that he be a man experienced in the affaires of the world, of 
good utterance, and good judgement to discerne what is to be \ 
sayd, and what to be lefi unsayd, and what would do moret 
ftarme to have it declared, than do good to have it reproved or 
condemned: forasmuch as his chief e drift ought to be to serve 
the common icealc, and that he is but as a register to set downe 
the judgements and definitive sentences of Gods Court, jehereqf 
some are geven according to the ordinarie course and capacitie 
of our weake naturall reason, and other some goe accorditig to 
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AMIOT Guds injinite power and incomprehensible wisedonij above and 

TO THE against all discourse qfmaiis understaiiding, who being unable 

READERS to reach to the bottome of his jtulgemenis^ and to Jindk out the 

^first motions and groundes thereof, do impute the cause of 
them to a ccrtainejbrtunc, which is nought else but a^fained 
device of mans wit, dazekd at the fjeholding of su^ch bright- 
nessr, and con/bunded at the gaging of so bottomlcssc a decpe, 
howbeit nothing comvieth to passe nor is done without the 
leave of him that is tlie verie righi and trueth it selfi;, with 
whtym. nothing is past or to come, and who knoweth and nnder- 
siandcth the very originnll causes of all necessitie. Tlie con- 
sideration whereof teacheth men to humble them selves under his 
mightie hande by acknoicledging that there is one first cause 
which overruh'th nature, whereof it commeth, that neither 
luirdinesse is alwaies happie, nor wiscdovi alwaies sure of good 
successe. TTiese so notable coinmtxlities are every where accom- 
panied with singular delight, which proceedeth chiefly of 
diversitic and novelty wherein our jiature delighteth and is 
greatly desirous of: bicause we having an earnest ttwUnation 
towards our best prosperity and advauncement, it gocth on 
still, seeking it in every thing which it iaketh to be goodly^ 
or good in this world. Butjbrasmuch as itfindcth not xchcre- 
with to content it selfe under the cope of heaven, it is soone 
weary of the things that it had earnestly desired afforc, and 
so goeth on wandring in the unskilfdues of lier likings 
wherqf she never ccasseth to make a contintuill chaunging 
untill she have ^fully satisfied lier desires, by attaining to the 
last end, which is to be knit to her chiefb Jeliciiy, wliere is the 
\ fuU j)€rfection of nil goodlincs and goodnes. This liking of 
I varietie can not be better releeved, tlian by that which is the 

finder out and the preserver of time, the f cither of ail noveltie, 
and messenger of antiquilie. For if we fitide a certenne 
singular pleasure, in hearkening to such as be returned from 
some lojig voyage, and doc report things which they have 
scene in straunge contries, as tlie maners (if people, the natures 
of places, and the fashions of lives, differing from ours : a/ul 
if we he sometime so ravished with delight and jiieasure at 
tlie hearing of the talke of some wise, discrectc, and well 
sjHikcn old man, from whose mouth there floweth a streame of 
16 
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speech sweeter tfian fiotmie^ in rehearsiiiff the adventure.^ which 
he hath had in Aw greeiie and youthfull ycares, the paines tfuit 
he hath indured^ and the periUs that fie hath overpassed, so as 
we perceive not how the time goeth away : how much more 
ought we be ravished with delight and wondring, to behold 
the state of' mankind, and the true micces-te of things^ which 
antiquitie hath and doth bring Jbrth from the beginning of 
the Toorldj as the setting up of Emjnres, the overthrow of 
Monarchies y the rising and falling of Kingdoms^ and all 
things else worihie admiration, and the same lively set forth 
in tnejaire, rich, and true table of eloquence? And that so 
livelt/y as in the I'cry reading of them ive feele our mindes to 
be «o touched by them, not as though the thinges were alreadie 
done and past, but as though they were even then presently in 
doing, and wejinde our sehes caried away wUh gtadnesse aiul 
griefc through feare or hope, well neere as though we were 
then at the doing of them : whereas notwUhstufuling wc be twt 
in any painc or daunger, but only coTu:eive in our mindes the 
adversities that other fblken have iruiured, our selves sitting 
safe loith our contentation and casCf according to these verses 
of the Poet Lucretius: 

It it a pka»ur(i/or to tit at ease 

Upon the land, and safely thence to tee 

Bow other falket are tossed on the aeaet. 

That with the hlustring windes turmoyled be. 

Not that the sight of others miseriti 

Doth any way the honest hart delight, 

But for hicavse it liketh welt our eyes, 

To tee harmesfree that on our selves miglU light. 

Also it is scene that the reading of histories doth so holde 
and allure good wits, that divers times it twt only m^iketh 
them tojbrget all other pleasures, btd also servcth very Jittely 
to tume away their griejes, and somtimes alio to remedie tlieir 
diteaaes. As for example, we Jirui it roritten of Alphwisus 
King of Naples, that Prince so greatly renowmed in Chronicles 
for his xoisedotn and goodnesse, that being sore sicke in the 
citie of Capita, when his Phmtions had speiit all the ainning 
that they had to recover him his health, and he saw that 
nothing prevailed: he determined jvith him selfe to take no 
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AM lOT mo mcdianes, huifor his recreacion caused the storie of Quintus 
TO THE CurtiuSy concerning the deedes of Alexander the great, to he 
READERS red before him : at the ftcarinff wJiercqf he tooke so wonderfitU 
pleasure, that nature gathered strength by ity and overcame 
the tea^wardnes of /m disease. Whereupon having soone 
recovered his helth, he discharged his Phlsitions with sitch 
rcords as tfiese : Feast me no more with your Hippocrates and 
Galene, sith tliey can no skill to helpe me to recover my helth : 
but well fare Quintus Ctirtitis that could so good skill to helpe 
me to recovei' my hdth, Noxv if tfte reading and knowledge 
of histories he delight/idl and projitable to all other kind of 
Jblke : I say it is much more Jbr great Princes and Kings, 
bicause they have to do zcith cJmrgcs of greatest weight ami 
difficultie, to he best stored with gi/ics and knowledge Jbr the 
discharge of their dueties: seeing the ground of stories is, to 
treaie of all maner of high matters of state, as warres, batteUa^ 
cities, contries, treaties of peace and alliances, and therefore it 
seemeth more fit Jbr them, than Jar any other kinde of degrees 
of men : bicause they being bred and brought up teiwUrly, and 
at their ease, by reason of the great regard and care that is 
had qftlk'ir pasam, {as merte is Jbr so great states to have) 
they take not .so great paines in th^^r youth Jbr the learning 
oj things as hchoveth those to take ichick zvill Icarne the noble 
auncient languages, and the paiufdl doctrine comprehended 
in Philosophie. Againe, wlien tliey came to mans state, tlieir 
charge calleth them to deale in great affaires, so as there 
rernaineth no exercise of wit more convenient Jor tfwm, than 
the reading of histories in their owne tunge, which without 
paine is able to tcache them, even with great pleasure and ease, 
whatsoever the pain/hll workes oftlte Philosophers concerning 
the government of common, wealcs can shewe tftem, to make 
them skilfid in the well ruling and governiTtg of the people 
and contries that God hath put under their subjection. But 
the worst is, thfit they ever {or Jor the most part) liave such 
maner oJ persons about them as seeke nothing els but to pletue 
them by all the wayes they can, ami there are very Jete that 
dare tell them the truth Jreely in all things : whereas on the 
contrary part, an history Jlattercth them ywt,. but layeth open 
be/bre their eves thejhults ami vices of such as toere like them 
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m gretUitesse of decree. And therefore Demetrius Phalereus 
(a man rerwwined agwelX^frr his skill in the good government 
of a common weaky asjbr his excellent knowUdge otherwise) 
counselled Ptolomij, first fcitig of JEgypt qft^r the death of 
Alejtander the greats that fie should ofien ami diligently reade 
(he bookes that treated of the government ofkingdomes^ bicause 
{sayd he) thou shaU Jinde many things there^ which thy ser- 
I'aunts and Jiimiliar Jriendes dare -not tell thee. Moreover ^ 
this is another thinge^ that sitche great personages can not 
easily travell out of the bounds of their dominions^ to goe 
vicio straunge conlries as private persons doe: bicause the 
Jeloiisie of their estate, and the regarde of their dignitie^ 
requires that they should never be in place where another man 
might commawul t/iem. And o/ien times /or want qfhavvng 
scene the contries, and knowen the people and Princes that are 
their neighbours, they have adventured uppoii attempts without 
good ground: to avoyde the which, the instruction they may 
neroe by the reading of histories, is ojie of t fie easiest andjittest 
remedies tfiat can bejound. Aiul though there were none 
other cause then onely this last, surely it ought to induce 
Princes to the qfien and diligent reading of histories, wherein 
are written the furroicall deedes of wise and valiant men, specie 
aBy of Icings that have l)enc before them, the considering 
whereof may cause them to be desirous to becotne like tfiem^ 
specially which were of stately and noble courage : incmise the 
seedcs of Princely vertues that are bred ivith them selves, doe] 
then guicken tfiem up with an emulacion towards tftose tftai\ 
h-ave bene or are equaU in degree with them, aswell in respect 
ofnobleius of bloud, as of grcatms of state, so as they he loth 
to give place to any person, and much lesse can Jind in tficir 
fuurts to be outgone in glory of vertuous doinges. Whereqf 
innumerable ejcamples migfU be alleaged, if the tiling were not 
so tcel knowen of it self, tfuU it were ntuch more against reason 
to doubt of it, than nevdefidl to prove it. TJierefbre a meat \ . 
m/a^ tritely corwliule, that an historic is tfte scfwlemistresse of \ 
Princes, at whose fiand tfiey may without pay tie, in way of 
pastyme, and with singular pleasure learrie the most part of 
the tilings that hclonge to tfunr office. Now, according to the 
divcrsitte of the matter that it trcatcth of, or tfie order and 
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manmrr of wrHiiiff that it lusvth, it Juith somlry names ffiven 
unto ii : But yet among tfie rest there are two chiefe hinds. 
The one which setteth downc mens doings and adventures at 
kngth, is called by the common name of an historie : the other 
which declareth their natures, sayings, and mancrs, is jtroperly 
navted tfieir lii>es. Ami although tlw ground of tliein both 
doe cloze very nearc in one, yet doth the one respect more the 
things, arui the other the persons : the one is more commoi%y 
and the other more private: the one concemeth more the 
things tliat are without the man, and tfw other the things that 
proceede from within : the one the events, the other the con- 
sultations : betwene the zchich there is oftenti/mes great oddes, 
according to this aunswer of the Persian Siramnes, to such as 
marvelled hmc it came to passe, t/iat his devises being so 
poUtike ftad so unliappy sticcesse : It is (quod he) bicause my 
devises are wholly from- my own invention, but the effects of 
them are in the disposition q/ fortune and the king. And 
surely amofige all those that ever have taken uppon them to 
write the lives of famous vien, the chiefe prerogative, by the 
Judgement of such as are clearest sighted, is justly givefi to 
the Greeke Philosopher Plutarke, borne in tfie citie of Chceroitea 
in the contry of Ba-otia, a noble man, perfect in all rare know- 
ledge, as ftis zvarkes may well put men out of doubt, if they 
lyst to read tfian thrmigh, who all his life long even to Aw 

Iold age, fiad to deak in affayres of the common weale, as he 
him selfe icitru'sseth in divers places, specially in the treatise 
which he intitkd. Whether an olde man ought to metldle 
with the government of a common weale or not : and who 
had the hap and honor to be schoolem aster to the Emprour 
Trajan, as is commonly belecved, and as is exprcssely pretended 
by a certaine Epistle set before the Latin translation of his 
matters of state, which (to say the truth) scemeth in myjiulgt- 
ment to be someivhat suspicious, bicause I find it not among 
his workes in Greeke, besides that it spcaketh as though the 
booke were dedicated to Trajan, which thinge is manifestly 
disproved by the beginning of the booke, and by divers other 
reasons. Yet notivitJistanding, bicause me thinkes it is sagely 
and gravely written, and well beseeming him : I have set tt 
downe liere in this place, ' Plutarke unto Trajan sendeih 
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* greeting. I knoiv xccll that ilw modcstie of your nature was 

* rio< desirous of' Sovcrcinik, thoxtgh you have alwaycs inde- 

* vored to deserve it by your honora/)le conversation : by reason 

* whereof you have bene thought so much the worthier of it, 

* as you have bene Jbunde the Jiirther of from all ambiticm. 

* A-nd therefore I do tiow rejoice in your vertiie and my for- 
' tune, if it be so great as to cause you to administer thai 

* thing with justice, which you have obtained by desert. For 

* otherwise I am sure you /lave put your selfe in hazard of 

* great daungers, and me in perill of slaunderous tongues, 

* bicause Rome can not away mith a wicked Kmperour, and the 

* common voyce of the people is alwaies wont to cast the faultes 

* of the schoUers in the teeth of their schoolernaisters : a-t for 

* example : Setieea is railed upon by slaunderous tongcs, for the 
^fatdtes of his scftoller Nero : the scapes of Quintilians young 

* schoUcrs are imputed to Quintilian him selfe : and Socrates 

* is blamed, for being too viyld to his liearers. But as for 
' you, there is hope you shall doe all things well enough, so 
' you kcepe you as you are. If you first set your selfe in 
' order, and i/ieii dis/fose all other things according to vertue, 

* aU things shall Jail out accordifig to your desire. I have set 

* you downe the mecmes m writing, which you mtist observe for 
' the well governing qfyottr common weale, and have shewed 

* you of how great J'orct your behaviour may be in that behalfe. 

* If you thinke good to fbUtrw those thinges, you have Plutarke 
*' Jor Die directcr and guidcr of your life: if not, I jyrotest 

* unto you by this Epistle, that your Jailing into daunger to 
' flie overthrow of the Empire, is not by the doctrine of Plutarke.'' 
This Epistle witnesseth plaiidy t/iat he wa.s the schoolenuiister 
of Trajan, which thing seemeth to he avowed by this writing 
of Suidas : Plutarke being borne in the citie of Chceronea in 
Bceotia, was in the time of the Emjterour Trajan, and somwhat 
affore. But Trajan honored him with the dignitie of Consul- 
ship, and commaunded the officers ami Magistrates that were 
throughout all the contric of lUyria, that they should not do 
any thing withoid his counsell and authoritie. So doth Suidas 
write of him. And I am of opinion, that Trajan being so 
tcise an Emperour, would never have done him so great honor ^ 
if he had not thought him selfe greatly beholding to him for 
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AMIOT some speciall cause. But Ihe thing that maketh me mo8t to bcleve 

TO THE H trtu; w, that the same goodncsse and Justice appeared to be 

READERS luitnrally imprinted in most of Trnjans sayings and doings^ 

whereof the pateme and mowld (<w a tnan might terme it) is 

cast and set downe in Plutarkes Moralls, so as men may per- 

I cnve expressely^ iiuxt the one could well skill to perfhrme 7-ightly, 

' that which tfie other had tatight wisely. For Dion writeth, 
that among other Iwnors which the Senate of Rome gave by 
decree wUo Trajan, they gave him the title of the Good 
Emperour. And Eutropius reportcth that even unto his timey 
when a new Emperonr came t-o be received of the SenetUy 
among the cries of good hansell^ and the wishes of good lucke 
tliat were made unto him, one was: Happier be thou than 
Augustus, and better than Trajan. Hmosoevcr the case 
stoode, it is very certainc that Plutarke dedicated the collec- 
tion of his Apothegmes unto him. But when he had lived a 
long time at Rome, and was come Itorne againe to his owne 
house, he Jell to writing of this excellent worke of Lives, which 
lie calleth Paralklon. as much to say, as a cupling or matching 
together^ bicause he matchcth a Grecian with a Romane, setting 
downe their lives eck ajlcr other, and comparing them together^ 
as hejbiinde any likenesse of nature, comlicions, or adventures 
betwcxt them, ami examining what the one of them had better 
' or worser, greater or lesser than the other : which things he 
doth with so goodly and grave discourse every where, taken 
out of the deepest and most hidden secrets of morali and 

' naturall Pkilosophie, with so sage precepts ami ^/rutc/itU 
instructions, unth w fffectnall commendation of vertue, and 
detestation of znce, with so mafiy goodly allegaciofis of other 
authors, with so many Jit comparisons, and ttnth so many high 

' inventions : that the booke may better be called by the name of 
the Treasorie of all rare and perfect learning, than by any 
other name. Also it If snyd, tlutt Theodonat Gaza, a Grecian 
of singular learning, and a worthie of the anncient Greece^ 
being asked on a time by his Jamiliar jfrendes {which saw him 
so earnestly given to his studie, that he Jbrgate aU other 
thtTigs) xohai author he had lex'erest to choose, if he were at 
that poynt that he must necdes choose some one to holde him to 
alonct did aunswere tliai he would cfioosc PltUarkc: bicause 
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that if tfuy were all put together, there xvas no one both so 
profitable:, and so pleasaunt to read, as he. Sosius Setiecio to 
whom he dcdicateth his zcorke, was a Senator of Rome^ as 
wUiiesseth Dion, who vfriteth tfiat the three persons whom 
Trajan most lotted and honored, were Sosius, Parma, and 
Celsus, insomuch titat he caused images of them to be set up. 
True a is that he wrote the lives of' many other vicn, xchich 
tlte spitefidnes of time hath bere/i us of, among which lie him- 
sclfc maketh mention of the lives oj' Scipio Afncanus, and 
MctcUus Numidicus. And I have red a litk Epistle of a 
Sonne of his, whose name is not exj/ressed, copied out of an 
olde copie in the Librarie of S, Marke in Venice, wherein he 
writeth to ajretule of his, a register of all tfie bookes that his 
father made : and there among the cupples of lives he setteth 
downe the lives of Scipio arid Epaminondas, and lastly the 
lives of Augustus Ccesar, of Tiberius, (fCaligida, of Claudius, 
of Nero, of Galba, of Vitelline, and of Otho. But having 
tisfd all tJie diligence that I could in scrching the chiefe 
Libraries of Veince^ and Rome, I could never find them out. 

■ Onely I drew out certaitie diversities of readinges, and many 

■ corrections by con/erring the old written copies with the printed 
bookes: which fuive stoode me in great stead to the under- 
standing of many hard places : ami there are a great number 
(^ them which I have restored by conjecture, by the judgement 
and helpe of such men of this age, as are of greatest know- 
ledge in humane learning. Vet fcrr all this, there rcmaine 
some places unamemled, howbeit veryjewe^ bicause some lines 
were toanting in tJie originall copies, whereof (to my seeming) 
it was better f>r me to witnesse the want by marking it with 
some .ntarre : than to gesse at it with all adventure, or to adde 
any thing to it. Now Jimdly, if I have overshot my sel/c in 
any thiixg, as it is verie easie to do in so hard and long a 
worke, specially to a man of so small abilitie as I am : I 
beseeche the Readers to zcouchsqfe for my discharge, to admit 
the excuse which the Poet Horaee giveth me, where fie sayth : 

A man may im// be over f erne 

In iDorket that long and tedious bene. 

Specially sith that of so many good men, and men of skill 
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AMIOT «•? have heret^)fbre set Jiand to the translating of it^ there teas 
'IX) THE never yet any one found that went through ttnth it in any 
READERS language^ at least mse that I have seene or heard of: and 
that siieh as have enterpriscd to translate it^ specially into 
Latin, have evidently uitnesaed the hardnesse tliereof^ as they 
•may easely perceive which list to coiiferre their translations 
with mine. Neverthelesse if it so fortune that men Jind not 
tJie speech of this translation so Jlvwing, as they have found 
some other qfmine^ that are abroad in mens fiartds : I beseech 
the readers to consider, that the office of a fit translater, con- 
sisteth not onely in the foiififidl expressing of his authors 
meaniTig, but also ifi a certaine resembling and shadowing otit 
of the forme of his style and the maner of his speaking: unless 
he will commit tiie errottr of some painters, who having taken 
upon them to draw a man lively, do paint him long where he 
should be short, and grosse where he tihould he slender, and yet 
set out the resemblance of his countenance naturally. For how 
harsh or rude soever my speech be, yet am I sure that my 
translation will be mtich easier to my contriemen, than the 
' Greekc copie is, even to such as are best practised in the Grecke 
tonge, by reason of Pluiarkes peculiar maner of inditing^ 
jchich is rather sharpe, learned, and short, than plaine, polished, 
and easie. At the /tardest, although I have not compassed 
my matters so happily as ye coulde hai^e wisfied and desired: 
yet do I hope that your Lordships in readirig it will /wUl th^ 
parties good will ercused, which hath taken such paines 
in doing of it to pro/it you. A nd if my labor be so 
liappie, as to content you : God be praised forr ity 
which iiath given me the grace to finish it. 
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THE LIFE OF THESEUS 
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IKE as historiographers describing the world 

(frende Sossius Senecio) doe of purpose Sossius Senc- 
refcrre to the uttermost partes of their cio a Senator 
niappes the farre distant regions whereof '^^ Rome. 
they be ignoraunt, with this note : tlieae 
contries are by meanes of sandes and 
drowthes unnavigable, rude, full of veni- 
mous beastes, Scythian ise, and frosen 
seas. Even so may I (which in comparingc noble mens lives 
have already gone so farre into antiquitie, as the true and 
certaine historic could lead nie) of the rest, being thinges 
past all proofe or chalenge, very well say : that beyonde this 
time all is full of suspicion and dout, being delivered us by 
Poets and Tragedy makers, sometimes without tnieth and 
likelOioode, and alwayes without certainty. Howbeit, having 
heretofore set foorth the lives of Lycurgus (which established 
the lawes of the Lacedaemonians) and of king Numa Pom- 

Silius : me thought I might go a litle further to the life of 
Lomulus, sence I was come so nere him. But considering 
my selfe as the Poet .i&chilus did : 

What cbampton may with such a man compare? 

or wlio (thmke I) shalbe against him set? 
Who is BO bold ? or who is he that dare 

defend his force^ in such encounter met ? 

In the end I resolved to match him which did set up the 
noble and famoas city of Athens, with him which founded 
the glorious and invincible city of Rome. Wherein I would 
wishc that the inventions of Poets, and the traditions of 
fabulous antiquitie, would suffer them selves to be purged 
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and reduced to the forme of a true and histoncall reporte : 
but when they square too much from likelyhode, and can not 
be made credible, the readers will of curtesie take in good 
parte that, which I could with most probability wryte of 
such antiquities. Now surely me thinkes, that Pheseus in 
many thinges was much like unto Romulus. For being 
both ]x?gotten by stealth, and out of lawful matrimony : 
both were reputed to be borne of the seede of the goddes. 

Both valiant were^ aa all the world doth know. 

Both joyned valiancy with government. The one of them 
built Rome, and the other, by gathering into one dispersed 
people, erected the citie of Athens : two of the most noble 
cities of the worlde. The one and the other were ravishers 
of women : and neither thone nor thother coulde avoyde the 
mischiefe of quarrel 1 and contention with their frendes, nor 
the reproch of staining them selves with the blood of their 
nearest kinsemen. Moreover, they say that both the one 
and the other in the end did get the hate and ill will of 
their citizens : at the least if we n-ill beleve that reporte of 
Theseus, which carieth greatest show of trueth. Theseus of 
his fathers side, was descended of the right linage of Erictheus 
the great, and of the first inhabitants which occupied the 
contric of Attica, the which since were called Autocthones, 
as much to say, as borne of them selves. For there is no 
memorie, or other mention made, that they came out of any 
other contry then that. And of his mothers side he came of 
Pelops, who w£is in his time the mightiest king of all the 
contrie of Peloponnesus, not so much for his goodes and 
richesse, as for tne number of children which he had. For 
his daughters which were many in number, he bestowed on 
the greatest Lordes of all the oontrie : his sonnes also, which 
likewise were many, he dispersed into diverse cities and free 
townes, findingc meanes to make them governors and heades 
of the same. Pitheus, grandfather to Theseus on the mothers 
side, was one of his somies, and founded the litle ci^ of 
Troezen, and was reputed to be one of the wisest men of his 
time. But the knowledge and wisedom, which onely caried 
estiuiacion at tliat time, consisted altogether in grave 
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sentences, and momll sa}'inges. As those are which wannc THESEUS 
the Poet Hesiodus such fame for his booke intituled. The The wUedom 
workes and dayes : in the which is read even at this present, ^^ * itheus. 
this goodly sentence, which they father upon Pitheus : 

Thou shalt performe, iby promise and thy pay : 
to hyred mea, and that without delay. 

And this doth Aristotle the Philosopher himselfe testifie : 
and the Poet Euripides also, calling Hippolytus the schoUer 
of the holy Pitheus, doth sufficiently declare of whab estima- 
cion he was. But JEgeus desiring (as they say) to know how 
he might have children, went unto the city of Delphes to 
the oracle of Apollo : where by ApoUoes Nunne that notable 

Erophecy was geven him for an aunswer. The which did for- 
id him to touch or know any woman, untill he was returned 
againe to Athens. And bicause the words of this prophecy 
were somewhat darke, and hard : ho tooke his way by the 
city of Troezen, to tell it unto Pitheus. Tlie wordes of the 
prophecy were these : 

O thou which art a j^emine of perfect grace, 

plucke not the tappe, out of thy trusty toonne : 
Before thou (to, returue uutn thy plcM^e, 

in Athens towne, from whence thy race doth roonne. 

Pitheus understanding the meaning, perswaded him, or 
rather cunningly by some devise deceived him in such sorte, 
that he made him to lye with his daughter called vEthra. 
^geus after he had accompanied with her, knowing that she 
was Pitheus daughter with whom he had lyen, and douting 
that he had gotten her with child : left her a sword and a 
payer of shoes, the which he hidde under a great hollow 
stone, the hollownes wherof served just to receive those 
things which he layed under it, and made no living creature 
privy to it but her alone, straightiy charging her, that if 
she happened to have a sonne, when he were come to mans 
state, and of strength to remove tlie stone, and to take those 
things from under it which he left there : tliat she should 
then sende him unto him by those tokens, as secretly as she 
could, that no body els might knowe of it. For he did 
greatly feare the children of one called PaUas, tlie which 
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bicause he had no c 
being fiftie bretheni, and all begotten of one father, 
done, he departed from her. Ana ^thra within fewe moneths 
after was delivered of a goodly sonne, tlie which from tliat 
time was called Theseus : and as some say, so called, bicause 
of the tokens of knowledge his father had layed under the 
stone. Yet some others write, that it was aflerwardes at 
Athens when his father knewe him, and avowed him for hia 
Sonne. But in the meane time, during his infancie and 
childehood, he was brought up in the house of his grand- 
father PitheiLs, under the government and teaching of one 
called Coimidas, his schoolemaster : in honour of whom the 
Athenians to this daye doe sacrifice a weather, the daye 
before the great feaste of Theseus, having more reason to 
honour the memorye of this govemour, then of a Silanion 
and of a Parrhasius, to whom they doe honour also, bicause 
they paynted and caste mowldes of the images of Theseus. 
Now there was a custome at that time in Grece, that the 
yong men after their infancie and growth to mans state, 
went unto the cittie of Delphes, to oner parte of their heares 
in the temple of Apollo. Theseus also went thither as other 
did : and some saye that the place where the ceremonie of 
this oifering was made, hath ever sence kept tlie olde name, 
(and yet continueth) Theseia. Howbeit he dyd not shave 
his head but before only, as Homer sayeth, like the facion of 
the Abantes in olde time ; and this manner of shaving of 
heares, was called for his sake, Theseida. And as concerning 
the Abtintes, in trothe they were the verj' first that shaved 
them selves after this facion : nevertheles they learned it 
not of the Arabians as it was thought of some, neither dyd 
they it after the imitation of the Missians. But bicause 
they were warlike and valliant men, which did joyne neere 
unto their enemie in battell, and above all men of the worlde 
were skilfuUest in fight hande to hande, and woulde keepe 
their grounde : as tiie Poet Archilochus witnesseth in Uieae 
verses: 
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They use no slj-npes in foughten fields to have, 
nor bended bowes : but eworda and treachaat blades. 
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For when fierce Mars beginneth for ta rave, 

in bloody field : then every man invades 
Hifl fiercest foe, and fighteth hand to hand. 

then doe they deeds, right cruell to reconpL 
For in this wise, the brave and warlike bande 

do shew their force which come from Negrepont 



THESED! 



The cause why they were thus shaven before, was, for that 
their enemies should not have the vauntage to take them by 
the heares of the head while they were fighting. And for 
this selfe same consideration, Alexander the great com- 
maunded his captaines to cause all the Macedonians to 
shave their beards : bicause it is the easiest holde (and 
readiest for the hande) a man can Iiave of his enemie in 
fighting, to holde him fast by the same. But to retume to 
Theseus. iEthra his mother had ever unto that time kept 
it secret from him, who was his true father. And Pitheus 
had geven it out abroade, that he was begotten of 

PNeptune, bicause the Troezenians have this god in great 

1 veneration, and doe worshippe him as patron and protector 
of their cittie, making offerings to him of their first fruites: 
and they have for the marke and stampe of their money, the 
three picked mace, which is the .signe of Neptune, caUcd his 

^Trident. But after he was comen to the prime and lustines 
)f his youth, and that with the strength of his bodie he 

' shewed a great courage, joyned with a naturall wisedome, and 
stayednes of wit : then his mother brought him to the place 
where this great hoDowe stone laye, ana telling him tniely 
the order of his birth, and by whom he was begotten, made 
him to take his fathers tokens of knowledge, which he had 
bidden there, and gave him coansell to goe by sea to Athens 
unto him. Tlieseus easilye Ijrft up the stone, and tooke his 
fathers tokens from under it : Howbcit he answered playnely, 
that he would not goe by sea, notwithstanding that it was 
a great deale the safer waye, and that Iiis mother and grand- 
father both had instantly intreated him, bicause the waye 
by lande from Tropzen to Athens was very daungerous, all 
the wayes lieing besett by robbers and murderers. For the 
worlde at that time brought forth men, which for strong- 
lesse in their armes, for swyftnes of feete, and for a generall 
£ 33 
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strength of the whole bodye, dyd farre passe the common 
force of others, and were never wearie for any labour or 
travell they tooke in hande. But for all this, they never 
employed these giftes of nature to any honest or profitable 
thing, but rather delighted villanously to hurte and wronge 
others : as if all the fruite and profit of their extraordinary 
strength had consisted in crueltye, and violence only, and to 
be able to keepe others under and in subjection, ancl to force, 
destroye, and spoyle all that came to their handes. Thinck- 
ing that the more parte of those wliich thincke it a shame to 
doe ill, and commend justice, equitie, and humanitie, doe it 
of fainte cowardly heartes, bicause they dare not wronge 
others, for feare they should recey ve wronge them selves : 
and therefore, that they which by might could have vauntage 
over others, had nothing to doe with suche quiet qualities. 
Nowe Hercules, travailling abroade in the worlde, drave 
awaye many of those wicked thevishe murderers, and some 
of them he slewe and put to death, other as he passed 
through those places where they kept, dyd hide them selves 
for feare of him, and gave place : m so much as Hercules, 
perce3rving they were well tained and brought lowe, made no 
further reckoning to pursue them any more. But after that 
bv fortune he had slayne Iphitus with his owne handes, and 
tnat he was passed over the seas into the countrye of Lydia, 
where he ser\'ed Queene Omphale a long time, condemning 
him selfe unto that voluntarie payne, for the murder he had 
committed. All the Realme of Lydia during his abode 
there, remained in great peace and securitie from such kynde 
of people, Howlx^jt in Grece, and all thereabouts, these 
olde niischiefes beganne againe to renue, growing hotter 
and violenter then before : bicause there was no man that 
punished them, nor that durst take upon him to destroye 
them. By which occasion, the waye to goe from Pelopon- 
nesus to Athens by lande was very perillous. And therefore 
Pitheus declaring unto Theseus, what manner of theeves there 
were that laye in the waye, and the outrages and villanies 
they dyd to all travellers and waycfaring men, sought the 
rather to perswade him thereby to take his voyage alonge 
the seas. Howbeit in mine opmion, tlie fame and glorie of 
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Hercules noble dedes, had long before secretly sett his hearte 
on fire, so that he made reckoning of none otJier but of hira, 
and lovingly hearkened unto those which woulde seeme to 
describe him what manner of man he was, but chiefly unto 
those which had scene him, and bene in his companye, when 
he had sayed or done any thing worthy of memorye. For 
then he dyd manifestly open him selfe, that he felt the like 
pension in his hearte, which Theniistocles long time after- 
wardes endured, when he sayed : that the victorie and 
triumphe of Miltiades would not lett him sleepe. For even 
ao, the wonderfull admiration which Theseus had of Hercules 
corage, made him in the night that he never dreamed but of 
his noble actes and doings, and in the daye time, pricked 
forwardes with emulation and en vie of his glorie, he deter- 
mined with him selfe one daye to doe the like, and the 
rather, bicause they were neere kynsemen, being cosins re- 
moved by the motJiers side. For ^thra was the daughter 
of Pitheus, and Alcmena (the mother of Hercules) was the 
daughter of Lysidices, the which wan halfe sister to Pitheus, 
bothe children of Pelops and of his wife Hippodamia. So 
he thought he should be utterly shamed and disgraced, that 
Hercules travelling through the worlde in that sorte, dyd 
seeke out those wicked theeves to rydde both sea and lande 
of thera : and that he, farre otherwise, should flye occasion 
that might be offered hira, to fight with them that he should 
meete on his waye. Moreover, he was of opinion he should 
greately shame and dishonour him, whom fame and common 
oruite of people reported to be his father : if in shonning 
occasion to fight, he should convey him selfe by sea, and 
should carie to his true father also a pairc of shooes, (to 
make him knowen of him) and a sworiie not yet bathed in 
bloude. Where he should rather sccke cause, by manifest 
token of his worthie deedes, to make knowen to the worlde, 
of what noble bloude he came, and from whence he was 
descended. With this determination, Theseus holdeth on 
his purposed joniey, with intent to hurte no man, yet 
to defende him selfe, and to be revenged of those which 
woulde take upon them to assault him. The first there- 
fore whom he slewe within the territories of the cittie 
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of Epidaurum, was a robber called Periphetes. This robber 
used for his ordinarie weapon to carie a clubbe, and for 
that cause he was commonly sumamed Corynetes, that b 
to aaye, a clubbe caryer. So he first strake at Theseus to 
make him staiide : but Theseus fouglit so lustely with him, 
that he killed him. Whereof he was so glad, and chiefly 
for that he had wonne his clubbe, that ever after he caryed 
it him selfe about with him, as Hercules dyd the lyons 
skynne. And like as this spoyle of the lyon dyd witnesae 
the greatnes of the beast which Hercules liad slayne : even 
so Theseus went all about, shewing that this clubbe which 
he had gotten out of anothers hands, was in his owne 
handes invincible. And so going on further, in the streightes 
of Peloponnesus he killed another, called Sinnis sumamed 
Pityocamtes, that is to saye, a wreather, or bower of pyne 
apple trees : whom he put to death in that selfe cruell 
manner that Sinnis had slayne many other travellers before. 
Not that he had experience thereof, by any former practise 
or exercise : but only to shewe, that cleane strength coulde 
doe more, then either arte or exercise. This Sinnis had a 
goodly fayer daughter called Perigouna, which fled awaye, 
when she sawe her father slayne : whom he followed and 
sought all about. But she had hydden her selfe in a gro\*e 
full of certen kyndes of wilde pricking rushes called Stcebe, 
and wilde sparage, which she smiplye like a childe intreated 
to hyde her, as if they had heard and had sense to under- 
stand her : promising them with an othe, that if they saved 
her from being founde, she would never cutt them downe, 
nor bume them. But Theseus fynding her, called her, and 
sware by his faith he would use her gently, and doe her no 
hurte, nor displeasure at all. Upon which promise she 
came out of the bushe, and laye with him, by whom she was 
conceyved of a goodly lx>ye, which was called Menalippus. 
Afterwardes Theseus maried her unto one Deioneus, the 
Sonne of Euritus the Oechalian. Of this Menalippus, the 
Sonne of Theseus, came loxus : the which with Ornytus 
brought men into the countrye of Caria, where he buylt the 
cittie of loxides. And hereof coraeth that olde aimcient 
ceremonie, observed yet unto this daye by those of loxides, 
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never to burne the bryars of wilde sparage, nor 
but they have them in some honour and reverence. Touch- 
ing the wilde savage sowe of Crommyon, otherwise surnamed 
Phaea, that is to save, overgrowen with 8ige : she was not a 
beast to be made hght accomit of, but was very fierce, and 
terrible to kyll. Theseus notwithstanding taryed for her, 
and kylled her in his jomey, to the enoe it shoulde not 
appeare to the worlde, that all the valliant deedes he dyd, 
were done by compulsion, and of necessitie : adding thereto 
his opinion also, that a valliant man should not onely fight 
with men, to defend him selfe from the wicked : but that he 
should be the first, to assaulte and slaye wilde hurtefull 
beastes. Nevertheles others have written^ that this Phaea 
was a woman robber, a murderer, and naught of her bodye, 
which spoyled those that passed by the place called Crom- 
myonia, where she dwelt : and that she was surnamed a 
sowe, for her beastly brutishe behaviour, and wicked life, for 
the which in the ende she was also slayne by Theseus. After 
her he kylled Sciron, entring into the territories of Megara, 
bicause he robbed all travellers by the waye, as the common 
reporte goeth : or as others saye, for that of a cruell, wicked, 
and savage pleasure, he put forth his feete to those that 
passed by the sea side, and compelled them to washe them. 
And then when they thought to stowpe to doe it, he still 
spumed them with his feete, till he thrust them hedlong 
into the sea : so Theseus threw him hedlong downe the 
rockcs. Howbeit the writers of Megara impugning this 
common reporte^ and desirous (as Simonides sayeth) to over- 
throwe it tnat had continued by prescription of time : dyd 
mainteine that this Sciron was never any robber, nor wicked 
persone, but rather a pursuer and punisher of the wicked, 
and a friend and a kynseman of the most honest, and j ustest 
men of Grece. For there is no man but will confcsse, that 
yEacus was the most vertuous man among the Grecians in 
his time, and that Cychreus the Salaminian is honoured and 
reverenced as a god at Athens : and there is no man also 
but knoweth, that Peleus and Telamon were men of singular 
vertue. Nowe it is certeine, that this Sciron was the sonne 
in lawe of Cychreus, father in lawe of JEacus, and grand- 
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father of Peleus and of Telamon, the which two were the 
children of Endeida, the daughter of the sayed Sciron, and 
of his wife Chariclo. Also it is not very likely, that »o 
many good men would have had affinitie with so naughty 
and wicked a man : in taking of him, and geving him that, 
which men love best of all things in the worlde. And 
therefore the Historiographers saye, that it was not the 
first time, when Theseus went unto Athens, that he killed 
Sciron : but that it was many dayes after, when he tooke 
the cittie of Eleusin, which the Megarians helde at that 
time, where he deceyved the govemour of the cittie called 
Diocles, and there he slewe Sciron. And these be the objec- 
tions the Megarians alledged touching this matter. He 
slewe also Cercyon the Arcadian, in the cittie of Eleusin, 
wrestling with him. And going a litle further, he slewe 
Damastes, otherwise sumamed Procrustes, in the cittie of 
Hermionia: and that by stretching on him out, to make 
him even with the length and measure of liis beddes, as he 
was wont to doe unto straungers that passed by. Theseus 
dyd that after the imitation of Hercules, who punished 
tyrannes with the sclfe same payne and torment, which they 
had made others suffer. For even so dyd Hercules sacrifice 
Busiris. So he stifled Antheus in wrestling. So he put 
Cycnus to death, fighting with him man to man. So he 
brake Termerus headfe, from wtiom this proverbe of Termerus 
eviU came, which continueth yet unto this daye : for this 
Termerus dyd use to put them to death in this sorte whom 
he met : to joUe his head against theirs. Thus proceeded 
Theseus after this selfe manner, pimishing tlie wicked in 
like .sorte, justly compelling them tabyde the same payne 
and torments, which they before had unjustly made others 
abyde. And so he helde on liis jorney untill he came to the 
river of Cephisus, where certaine persones of the house of 
the Phytalides were the first whicfi went to meete him, to 
honour him, and at his reouest they purified him according 
to the ceremonies used at that time : and afterwardes having 
made a sacrifice of propitiation unto their goddes, they made 
him great chere in their houses : and this was tlie first notable 
enterteinment he fouude in ail his jorney. It is supposed 
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be arrived in the cittie of Atheas, the eight daye of the THESEUS 
moneth of June, which then they called Cronius. He found 
the coraon wealth turraoyled with seditions, factions, and 
divisions, and perticularly the house of ^geus in very ill 
termes also, bicause that Medea (being banished out of the 
cittie of Corinthc) was come to dwell in Athens, and remained 
with vEgeus, whom she had promised by vertue of certatne 
medicines to make him to get children. But when she heard 
tell that Theseus was comen, before that the good king 
jEgeus (who was nowe becomen olde, suapitious, and affrayed 
of sedition, by reason of the great factions within the cittie 
at that time) knewe what he was, she perswaded him to Medea per- 
poyson him at a feaste which they woutae make him as a swaded^geus 
straunger that passed by. Theseus failed not to goc to this 'jn,^*"" 
prepared feaste whereunto he was bydden, but yet thought 
it not good to disclose him selfe. And the rather to geve 
iEgeus occasion and meane to knowe him : when they brought 
the meate to the bordc, he drewc out his sworde, as though 
he woulde have cut with all, and shewed it unto him. ^^Egeos ^Egeus ac- 
leeing it, knewe it straight, and forthwith overthrewe the kuowledgeth 
cuppe with poyson which was prepared for him: and after kja^onn-**'' 
he had inquired of him, and asked thinges, he embraced him 
as his Sonne. Afterwardes in the common a.ssembly of the 
inhabitants of the cittie, he declared, howe he avowed him for 
his Sonne. Then all the people receyved him with exceeding 
joye, for the renowne of his valiantnes and manhoode. And 
some saye, that when .'Egeus overthrewe the cuppe, the poyson 
which was in it, fell in that place, where there is at this pre- 
sent a certen com passe inclosed all about within the temple, 
which is called Delphinium. For even there in that place, in 
the olde time, stooae the house of jEgeus : in witnes whereof, 
they call yet at this present time the image of Mercurye 
(which is on the side of the temple looking towardes the rising 
of the sunne) the Mercurye gate of yEgeus. But the Pallan- 
tides, which before stoode allwayes in hope to recover the 
realme of Athens, at the least after ^geus death, bicause he 
had no children : when they sawe that Theseus was knowen, 
and openly declared for his sonne and heir, and successour to 
the Realme, they were not able any lenger to beare it, seeing 
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that not onely .Egeus (who was but the adopted sonne of 
Pandion, and nothing at all of the bloude royall of the 
Erictheides) had usurped the Kingdorae over them, but that 
Theseus also should enjoy e it after his death. Wliereupon 
they determined to make warre with them both, and diWoing 
them selves into two partes, the one came openly in armes 
with their father, marching directly towardes the cittie : the 
other laye close in ambushe in the village Gargettus, meaning 
to geve charge upon them in two places at one instant. 
Nowe they brought with them an Heraulde borne in the 
towne of Agnus, called Leos, who bewrayed unto Tlieseus 
the secret and dense of all their enterprise. Theseus upon 
this intelligence went forth, and dyd set on those that laye 
in ambushe, and put them all to the sworde. The other 
which were in Pallas companie understanding thereof, dyd 
breake and disparse them selves incontinently. And this is 
the cause (as some aaye) why those of PaUena doe never 
make affinitie nor marisidge with those of Agnus at this 
daye, ^Vnd that in their towne when any proclamation is 
made, they never speake these words which are cryed every 
where els through out the whole countrye of Attica, Acouete 
Leos^ (which is as muche to saye, as Hearken, O people) they 
doe so extreamely hate this worde Leos, for that it was the 
Herauldes name which wrought them that treason. This 
done, Theseus who woulde not live idelly at home and doe 
nothing, but desirous there withall to gratifie the people, 
went his waye to fight with the bull of Marathon, the which 
dyd great miscliieves to the inhabitants of the countrye of 
Tetrapolis. And having taken him alive, brought him 
through the citie of Athens to be scene of all tlie inhabitants. 
Aftcrwardes he dyd sacrifice him unto Apollo Delphias. 
Nowe concerning Hecale, who was reported to have lodged 
him, and to have geven him good enterteinment, it is not 
altogether untrue. For in the olde time, those townes and 
villages thereaboutes dyd assemble together, and made a 
common sacrifice which they called Hccalesion, in the honour 
of lupiter Hecalian, where they honoured this olde woman, 
calling her by a diminutive name, Hecalena : bicause that 
when she receyved Theseus into her bouse, being then but 
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very youngc, she made muche of him, and called him by THESEUS 

many prety made names, as olde folkes are wont to call 

younge children. And forasmuche as she had made a vowe 

to lupiter to make him a solemne sacrifice, if Theseus returned 

safe from the enterprise he went about, and that she dyed 

before his retume : in reconipence of the good chere she had 

made him, she had that honour done unto her by Theseus 

commaundement, as Philochorus hathe written of it. Shortely 

afler this exployte, there came certaine of King Minos am- 

bassadours out of Creta, to aske tribute, being nowe the 

thirde time it was demaunded, which the Athenians payed 

for this cause. Androgeus, the eldest sonne of king Minos, 

was slayne by treason within the countrye of Attica : for 

which cause Minos pursuing the revenge of his death, made 

very whotte and sharpe warres upon the Athenians, and dyd 

them greate hurte. But besides all this, the goddes dyd 

sharpely punishe and scourge all the countrj'e, aswell with 

barrennes and famine, as also with plague and other mis- 

chieves, even to the drying up of their rivers. The Athenians 

perceyving these sore troubles and plagues, rannc to the 

oracle of Apollo, who aunswered them that they shoulde 

appease Minos: and when they had made their peace with 

hmi, that then the wrathe of the goddea woulde cease against 

them, and their troubles should have an ende. Whereupon 

the Athenians sent immediately unto him» and intreated 

him for peace : which he graunted them, with condition that 

they should be boiuide to sende him yerely into Creta, seven 

younge boyes, and as many younge gyrles. Nowe thus farre, 

all the Historiographers doe very well agree : but in the reste 

not. And they which seeme furdest of from the trothe, doe 

declare, that when these yonge boyes were delivered in Creta, 

they caused them to be devowred by the Minotaure within 

the Laberinthe : or els that they were shut within this 

Laberinthe, wandring up and downe, and coulde finde no 

place to gett out, untill suche time as they dyed, even 

famislied for hunger. And this Minotaure, as Euripides the 

Poet sayeth, was 

tsrpe combvnd, which monstrouB mif^ht be deemd : 
k>ye, a Biul, both mau and beast it eeemd. 
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But Philochorus writeth, that the Cretans doe not con- 
fesse that, but saye that this Laberinthe was a gayle or 
prisone, in the which they had no other hurte, saving that 
they which were kept there under locke and keye, coulde 
not riye nor starte awaye : and that Minos had, in the 
memorye of his sonne Androgeus, instituted games and 
playes of prise, where he gave unto them that wanne the 
victorie, those younge chilaren of Athens, the which in the 
mcane time notwithstanding were carefully kept and looked 
unto in the prisone of the Lal>erinthe : and that at the first 
games that were kept, one of the Kings captaines called 
Taurus, who was in Dest creditt with his master, w^anne the 
prise. This Taurus was a churlishe, and naughtie natured 
man of condition, and very harde and cruell to these children 
of Athens. And to verifie the same, the philosopher Aris- 
totle him selfe, speaking of the common wealth of the 
Bottieians, declareth very well, tliat he never thought that 
Minos dyd at any time cause the children of Athens to be 
put to death : but sayeth, that they poorely toyled in Creta 
even to crooked age, earning their living by true and pcune- 
full service. For it is written, tliat the Cretans (to satisfie 
an olde vowe of theirs which they had made of auncient 
time) sent somtimes the first borne of tlieir children, unto 
Apollo in the cittie of Delphes: and that amongest them 
they also mingled those,, which were descended of the 
auncient prisoners of Athens, and they went with them. 
But bicause they coulde not live there, they directed their 
jomey first into Italic, where for a time they remained in 
the realme of Puglia, and afterwardes from thence went into 
the confines of Thracia, where they had this name of Bot- 
tieians. In memory whereof, the daughters of the Bottieians 
in a solemne sacrifice they make, doe use to singe the foote 
of this songe : Lett us to Athens goe. But thereby we maye 
see howe perilous a thing it is, to fall in displeasure and 
cnmitie with a cittie, which can speakc well, and where 
learning and elo(]uence dothe florishe. For ever sence that 
time, Minos was allwayes biased and disgraced through out 
all the Theaters of Athens. The testimonie nf Hesiodus, 
who calktb him the most worthie King, dothe nothing 
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helpe bim at all,, nor the prayse of Homer, who nameth him 
lupiters famillicr friendc : bicausc the trag^icall Poets gott 
the upper hande in disgracing him^ notwitlistanding all 
these. And upon their stages where all the tragedies were 
played, they still gave forth many ill favored wordes, and 
lowle speaches of him : as against a man that had bene most 
cruell and unnaturall. Yet most men thincke, that Minos 
was the King which established the lawes : and Radaman- 
thus the judge and preserver of them, who caused the same 
also to be kept and observed. The time nowe being comen 
about for payment of the thirde tribute, when they came to 
compell the fathers which had children not yet maried, to 
geve them to be put forth to take their chaunce and lotte : 
the citizens of Athens beganne to murmure against ^geus, 
alledging for their grieves, that he who onely was the cau.se 
of all this evill, was onely alone exempted from this griefe. 
And that to bring the government of the Realme, to fall 
into the haiides of a straunger his ba^^tard : he cared not 
though they were bereft of all their naturall children, 
and were unnaturally compelled to leave and forsake them. 
These just sorrowes and complaintes of the fathers, whose 
children were taken from tliem, dyd pearce the harte of 
Theseus, who willing to yelde to reason, and to ronne the 
selfe same fortune as the cittizens dyd : willingly offered him 
selfe to be sent thither, without regarde taking to his happe 
or adventure. For which, the cittizens greatly esteemed of 
his corage and honorable disposition, and dearely loved him 
for the good affection, he seemed to beare unto the comun- 
altye. But ^geus having used many reasons and per- 
swasions, to cause him to tume, and staye from his purpose, 
and perceyving in the ende there was no remedye but he 
woulde goe : lie then drue lottes for the children which 
should goe with him. Hellanicus notwithstanding dothe 
write, that they were not thiwe of the cJttie which drewe 
lottes for the children they should sende, but that Minos 
him selfe went thither in persone and dyd chusc them, as he 
chose Theseus the Hrst, upon conditions agreed betwene 
them : that is to wit, that the Athenians shoulde fumishe 
them with a shippe, and that tlxe cliildren should shippe and 
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imbarke with him, car^nng no weapkons of wnrre : and that 
after the death of the Minotaure, this tribute should cease. 
Nowe before that time, there was never any hope of retume, 
nor of safetie of their children : therefore the Athenians all- 
wayes sent a shippe to convey their children with a blacke 
sayle, in token of assured losse. Nevertheles Theseus put- 
tine his father in good hope of him, being of a good corage, 
ana promising boldly that he woulde sett upon this Mino- 
taure : ^geus gave unto the master of the shippe a white 
sayle, commaunding him that at his retume he snould put 
out the white sayle if his sonne had escaped, if not, that tnen 
he should sett up the blacke sayle, to shewe him a farre of 
his unlucky and unfortunate chaunce. Simonides notwith- 
standing cfoeth saye, that this sayle which ;Egeus gave to 
the master, was not white, but redde, dyed in graine, and of 
the culler of scarlett : and that he gave it him to signifie a 
farre of, their deliverie and safety. This master was called 
Phereclus Amarsiadas, as Simonides sayeth. But Philo- 
chorus writeth, that Scirus the Salaminian gave to Theseus 
a master called Nausitheus, and another marriner to tackle 
the sayles, who was called Phseas : bicause the Athenians at 
that time were not greatly practised to the sea. And this 
did Scirus, for that one of the children on whom the lott 
fell was his nephewe : and thus muche the chappells doe 
testifie, which Theseus buylt afterwardes in honour of Nausi- 
theus, and of Phaeas, in the village of Phalerus, joyning to 
the temple of Scirus. And it is sayed moreover, that the 
feaste which they call Cybemesia, that is to saye, the feaste 
of Patrons of the shippes, is celebrated in honour of them. 
Nowe after the lotts were drawen, Theseus taking with him 
the children allotted for the tribute, went from the pallace 
to the temple called Delphinion, to offer up to Apollo for 
him and for them, an offering of supplication which they call 
Hiceteria : which was an olyve boughe hallowed, WTeathed 
about with white woUe. After he had made his prayer, he 
went downe to the sea side to imbarke, the sixt daye of the 
moneth of Marche : on which daye at this present time they 
doe sende their younge girles to the same temple of Del- 
phinion, there to make Uieir prayers and petitions to the 
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goddes. But some saye, that the oracle of Apollo in the T H E S E D i 
cittie of Delphes had aunswcrcd him, that he should take 
Venus for his guyde, and that he should call upon her to 
conduct him in his voyage : for which cause he dyd sacrifice 
a goate unto her upon the sea side, which was founde sodainly 
turned into a ramme, and that herefore they sumamed this 
goddesse Epitragia, as one would saye, the goddesse of the 
ramme. Furthermore, after he was arrived in Creta, he 
slewe there the Minotaure (as the most parte of auncient 
authors doe write) by the meanes and helpe of Ariadne : who 
being fallen in fansie with him, dyd geve him a clue of 
threede, by the helpe whereof she taught him, howe he might 
easely winde out of the turnings and cranckes of the Laby- 
rinthe. And they saye, that having killed this Minotaiire, 
he returned backe againe the same wave he went, bringing 
with him those other younge children of Athens, whom with 
Ariadne also he caried afterwardes awaye. Pherecides saveth 
moreover, that he brake the keeles or bottomes of all the 
shippes of Creta, bicause they should not sodainely sett out 
after them. And Demon writeth, that Taurus (the captaine 
of Minos) was killed in a fight by Theseus, even in the very 
haven mowthe as they were readye to shippe awaye, and 
hoyse up sayle. Yet Philochorus reporteth, that king Minos 
having sett up the games, as he was wont to doe yerely in 
the honour and memorye of his sonne, every one beganne to 
envye captaine Taurus, bicause they ever looked that he 
should carye awaye the game and \'ictorie, as he had done 
other yeres before : over and that, his authoritye got him 
much ill will and en^ye, bicause he was proude and stately, 
and had in suspition that he was great with Queene Pasi- 
phiie. Wherefore when Theseus required he might encounter 
with Taurus, Minos easely graunted it. And being a solemne 
custome in Creta that the women shoulde be present, to see 
these open sportes and sights, Ariadne being at these games 
amongest the rest, fell further in love with Theseus, seeing 
him so goodly a persone, so stronge, and invincible in wrest- 
ling, that he farre exceeded all that wrestled there that 
daye. King Minos was so glad that he had taken awaye the 
honour from captaine Taurus, that he sent him home francke 
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and free into his countrye, rendrin^ to him all the other 
prisoners of Athens : and for his sake, clearely released and 
forgave the cittie of Athens the tribute, which they should 
have payed him yerely. Howbeit Clidemus searching out 
the beginning of these things to thutmost, reciteth them 
very particularly, and after another sorte. For he sayeth, 
about that time there was a generall restraint through out 
all Grece, restrayning all manner of people to beare sayle in 
any vessell or bottome, wherein there were above five per- 
sonea, except only lason, who was chosen captaine of the 
great shippe Argus, and had commission to sayle every 
where, to chase and drive awaye rovers and pyrates, and to 
secure the seas through out. About this time, Dasdaliu 
being fled from Creta to Athens in a litle beu'ke : Minos 
contrarie to this restraint, woulde needes followe him with a 
fleete of divers vessels with owers, who being by force of 
weather driven to the coaste of Sicile, fortuned to dye there. 
Afterwardes his sonne Deucalion, being marvellously of- 
fended with the Athenians, sent to sumraone them to deliver 
Daedalus unto him, or els he woulde put the children to 
death, which were delivered to his father for hostages. But 
Theseus excused him selfe, and sayed he coulde not forsake 
Daedalus, considering he was his neere kynseman, being his 
cosin germaine, for he was the sonne of Merope, the daughter 
of Erichtheus. Howbeit by and by he caused many vessels 
secretly to be made, parte of them within Attica selfe in the 
village of Thymetaaes, farre from any highe waycs : and 
parte of them in the cittie of Troezen, by the sufferance of 
Fitheus his grandfather, to the ende his purpose shoulde be 
kept the secretlyer. Afterwardes when all his shippes were 
readye, and rygged out, he tooke sea before the Cretans had 
any knowledge of it : in so much as when they sawe tliem 
a tarrc of, they dyd take them for the barkes of their friends. 
Theseus landed without resistaunce, and tooke the haven. 
Then having Dfedalus, and other banished Cretans for guj'des, 
he entred the cittie selfe of Gnosus, where he slewe Deucalion 
in a fight before the gates of the Labyrinthe, with all his 
garde and officers alwut him. By this meanes the kingdome 
of Creta fell by inheritance into the handes of his sister 
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Ariadne. Theseus made league with her, and caryed away THESEUS 
the yong children of Athens, which were kept as hostages, and 
concluded peace and amytie betweene the Athenians and the 
Cretans : who promised, and sware, they woulde never make 
warres against thera. They reporte many other things also 
touching this matter, and specially of Ariadne : but there is Divers opin- 
no trothe nor certeintie in it For some saye, that Ariadne Jo"_s of 
honge her selfe for sorowe, when she sawe that Theseus had ^^^^"'^^ 
caste her of. Other write, that she was transported by 
manners into the lie of Naxos, where she was marj'ed unto 
Q^narus, the priest of Bacchus : and they thincke that The- 
seus lefte her, bicause he was in love with anotlier, as by 
these verses shoulde appeare. 

Mg\es the Nymphe, was loved of Theseus, 
which was the daughter of Fanopeus. 



Hereas the Megarian sayeth, that these two verses in olde 
time were among the verses of the Poet Hesiodus, how belt 
Pisistratus tooke them awaye : as he dyd in like mamier adde 
these other here in the description of the helles in Homer, to 
gratifie the Athenians. 

Bolde Tlieseas, and Pirithous stowte, 

descended both, froin godda immortall race, 
Triumphing still, this wearie worlds aboute 

io feats of armes, and many a comly grace. 

Other holde opinion, that Ariadne had two children by 
Theseus: the one of them was named CEnopion, and the (Enopion, and 
other Staphylus. Thus amongest others the Poet Ion Staphylus 
writeth it, who was borne in the He of Chio, and speaking ^"«^"* 

tis cittie, he sayeth thus : sounes. 



I 



(Enopion which was the sonne, of worthy TTieseuB 
did cause men buylde, this stately towne which 
nowe triumpheth thus. 



Nowe what things are founde seemely in Poets fables, 
there is none but dothe in manner syiige them. But one 
Paenon borne in the cittie of Amathunta, reciteth this cleane 
after another sorte, and contrarie to all other : saying, that 
Theseus by tempest was driven with the He of Cyprus, 
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having with him Ariadne, which was great with childe, and 
so sore sea sycke, that she was not able to abide it. In so 
muche as he was forced to put her a lande, and him selfe 
afterwards returning abourae hoping to save his shippe 
against the storme, was forthwith compelled to loofe into 
the sea. The women of the countrye dyd curteously receyve 
and intreate Ariadne : and to comiorte her againe, (for she 
was mar\'eiiously outc of hartCj to see she was thus forsaken) 
they counterfeated letters, as if Theseus liad wrytten them 
to her. And when her groninge time was come, and she to 
be layed, they did their best by all possible mcanes to save 
her: but she dyed notwithstanding in labour, and could 
never be delivered. So she was honorably buried by the 
Leidies of Cyprus. Theseus not long after returned thither 
againe, who tooke her death marvelous heavily, and left 
money with the inhabitantes of the countrie, to sacrifice 
unto her yearely : and for memorie of her, he caused two litle 
images to be molten, the one of copper, and the other of 
silver, which he dedicated unto her. This sacrifice is done 
the seconde day of September, on which they doe yet observe 
this ceremonie : they doe lay a young childe upon a bed, 
which pitiefuUy cryeth and lamenteth, as women travellinge 
with childe. They saye also, that the Amathusians doe yet 
call the grove where her tombe is sette up, the wodde of 
Venus Ariadne. And yet there are of the Naxians, that 
reporte this otherwise : saying, there were two Minoes, and 
two Ariadnees, whereof the one was maried to Bacchus 
in the He of Naxos, of whome Staphylus was borne : and the 
other the youngest, was ravished and caried away by The- 
seus, who afterward es forsooke her, and she came into the He 
of Naxos with her nurce, called Corcyna, whose grave they 
doe shewe yet to this day. This seconde Ariadne dyed 
there also, but she had no such honour done to her after her 
death, as to the first was geven. For they celebrate the 
feaste of the first with all joye and rairthe : where the 
sacrifices done in memorie of the seconde, be mingled with 
mouniinge and sorowe. Theseus then deiiarting from the 
He of Creta, arrived in the He of Delos, wliere he did sacri- 
fice in the temple of Apollo, and gave there a litle image of 
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enus, the which he had gotten of Ariadne. Then with 
the other young boyes that he had delivered, he daunced a 
kinde of daunce, which the Dehans keepe to this day, as 
they say : in which there are many turnes and retumes, 
much after the tuminges of the Lnbyrinthe. And the 
Dclians call this manner of daunce, the crane, as Dica^arcus 
sayeth. And Theseus daunced it first about the altar, 
which is called Ceraton, that is to saye, homestafFe : bicause 
it is made and builded of homes onely, all on the left hande 
well and curiously sette togetlier without any other bindinge. 
It is saved also that he made a game in this lie of Dclos, 
in which at the first was geven to him that overcame, a 
brftunche of palmc for reward of victorie. But when they 
drewc neere tne coast of Attica, they were so joji'fuU, he and 
his master, that they forgate to set up their white sayle, by 
which they shoulde have geven knowledge of tlxeir healthe 
and safetie to jEgeus. Who seeinge the olacke sayle a farre 
of, being out of all hope evermore to see his sonne againe, 
tooke such a griefe at his harte, that he threw him selfe 
headlong from the top of a clyffe, and killed him selfe. So 
^ Roone as Theseus was arrived at the porte named Phalerus, 
H he performed the sacrifices which he had vowed to the goildes 
at his departure: and sent an Herauld of his before unto 
the city, to carie newes of his safe arrivall. The Heraulde 
founde many of the ciUe mourning the deatli of king yEgeus, 
Many other received him with great joy, as may be supposed. 
They would have crowned him also with a garlande of 

■ flowers, for that he had brought so good tidinges, that the 
children of the citie were returned in safetie. The Heraulde 
was content to take the garlande, yet would he not in any 
wise put it on his head, but did winde it about his Herauld 
rodde he bare in his hande, and so returneth foorthwith to 
the sea, where Theseus made his sacrifices. Who perceiv- 
inge they were not yet done, did refuse to enter into the 
temple, and stayed without for troubling of the sacrifices. 
Afterwardes all ceremonies finished, he went in and tolde him 
the newes of his fathers death. Then he and his company 
mourning for sorowe, hasted with speede towardes the citie. 
And this is the cause, why to this day, at the feast called 
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Oscophoria (as who woiilde say at the feast of boughes)! 
the Horauld hath not his hcade hut his rod onely crow-ned 
with flowers, and why the assistantcs also after the sacritice 
done, doe make suche ciyes and exchtniations : Elr, hnif, »ou, 
iou : whereof the first is the crye and voyce they coiutnouly 
use one to an other to make haste, or else it is the foote of 
some songe of triumphe : and the other is the crye and vovce 
of men as it were in feare and trouble. After he had ended 
the obsequies and funeralLs for his father, he performed also 
his sacrifices unto Apollo, which he had vowed the seventh 
day of the moneth oi October, on which they arrived at their 
retume into the citie of Athens. Even so the custome which 
they use at this day, to seeth all manner of pulse, commeth 
of this : that those which then returned with Theseus, did 
seeth in a gjeat brasse potte all the remaine of their pro- 
vision, and therewith made good chere together. Even in 
such sorte as this, came up the custome to carie a braunch of j 
olyve, wreathed aliout with wolle, which they call Iresione:fl 
bicause at that time they caried boughes of supplication, as 
we have told ye before. About which they hang all sortes 
of fruites : for then barrennesse did cease, as the verses they 
sang afterwards did witnesse. 

BrinjtT him ^ood bread, that is of savry tast, 

with pleasaunt fif^gea, and droppes of dulcet mell. 

Then sowple oyle, his body for to bast, 

and pure good wine, to make him sleepe full welL 

Howbeit there are some which will say, that these ver 
were made for the Heraclides, that is to say, tliose that 
descended from Hercules : which flying for their safety and] 
succour unto the Athenians, were entertained and much 
TheseuB went made of by them for a time. But the most parte holde 
opinion, they were made upon the occasion aforesaid. The 
vessell in which Theseus went and returned, was a galliot of 
thirtie owers, which the Athenians kept untill tlie time of 
Demetrius the Pljalerian, alwayes taking away the olde 
peeces of wodde that were rotten, and ever renewing them 
with new in their places. So that ever since, in the disputa- 
tions of the {Philosophers, touchijig things that increase, to 
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wit, whether they remaine alwayes one, or else they be made THESEUS 
others : this galliot was alwayes brought in for an example The pjliot 
of doubt. For some mainteined, that it was still one vessell : allenged for a 
others to the contrarie defended it was not so. And they ^**""^ 
holde opinion also, that the feast of boiighes which is cele- 
brated at Athens at this time, was then first of all instituted 
by Theseus. It is sayed moreover, that he did not carye all 
the wenches upon whome the lotts did fall, but chose two 
fayer young boyes, whose faces were swete and delicate as 
inaydens be, that otherwise were hardie, and quicke sprighted. 
But he made them so oft bathe them selves in wliotte bathes, 
and kepe them in from the heate of the suiine, and so many 
times to washe, anointc, and rubbe them selves with oyles 
which serve to supple and smoothc their skinnes, to keepe 
freshe and fayer tneir colour, to make yellowe and bright 
their heares ; and withall did teache them so to counterfeate 
their speache, countenaunce and facion of young maydes, 
that they seemed to be like them, rather tlien young boyes. 
For there was no manner of difference to be perceived out- 
wardly, and he mingled them with the girles, without the 
knowledge of any man. Afterwards when he was returned, 
he made a procession, in which both he and the other young 
boye.s, were apparelled then as they be nowe, which carie 
boughes on the day of the feast in their handes. They carie 
them in the honor of Bacchus and Ariadne, following the 
fable that is tolde of them : or rather bicause they returned 
home just, at the time and season, when they gather the 
Iruite of those trees. There are women winch they call 
Deipnophores, that is to say, supper caryers, which are assis- 
tantes to the sacrifice done that day, in representing the 
mothers of those, upon whom the lottes did fall, bicause 
they in like sortc brought them both meate and drinke. 
Inhere they tell tales, for so did their mothers tattle to their 
children, to comforte and encorage them. All these parti- 
cularities were written by Demon the historiographer, fhere 
was moreover a place chosen out to build hira a temple in, 
and he him seife ordained, that those houses whicn had 
payed tribute before unto the king of Creta, should nowe 
yearely thenceforth become contributories towardes the 
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chaises of a solemne sacriBce, which shoulde be done in the 
hoDor of him : and he did assigne the order and administra- 
tion of the same, unto the house of the Phytalides, in recom- 
pence of the curtesie which they showed him when he arrived. 
Furthermore, after the death of his father .ICgeus, he vinder- 
tooke a marvelous great enterprise. For he brought all the 
inhabitantes of the whole province of Attica, to be within 
the citie of Athens, and made them all one corporation, 
which were before dispersed into diverse \nllages, and by 
reason thereof were very hard to be assembled together, when 
occasion was offered to establish any order concerning the 
common state. Many times also they were at variance to- 

f ether, and by the eares, making warres one upon an other, 
lut Theseus tooke the paines to goe from village to village, 
and from family, to familie, to let them understand the 
reasons why they should consent unto it. So he fovmd the 
poore people and private men, ready to obey and followe his 
will : but the ricne, and such as liad authoritye in every 
village, all against it. Nevertheles he wanne them, promis- 
ing that it should be a common wealth, and not subject to 
the power of any sole prince, but rather a populer state. In 
which he woulde only reserve to him selfe the charge of the 
warres, and the preservation of the lawes : for the rest, he 
was content that every citizen in all and for all should beare 
a like swaye and authoritye. So there were some that will- 
ingly graunted thereto. Other who had no liking thereof, 
veliieanotwithstanding for feare of his displeasure and power 
which then was very great. So they thought it better to 
consent with good will, unto that he required : then to tary 
his forcible compulsion. Then he caused all the places 
where justice was ministred, and all their halles of assembly 
to be overthrowen and pulled downe. He removed straight 
all judges and officers, and built a towne hou.se, and a coun- 
sairt hall, in the place where the cittie now standeth, which 
the AtheniaTis call Asty, but he called the whole corporation 
of them, Athens. Aflerwardes he instituted the greate feast 
and common sacrifice for all of the countrj'e of Attica, wliich 
they caU Panatheiia-a. Then he ordeined another feaste also 
upon the sixtenth daye of the moneth of June, for all strangers 
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which should come to dwelj in Athens^ which is called Metoe- THESEUS 

cia and is kept even to this daye. Tliat done, he gave over 

his regaJl power according to liis promise, and beganne to sett 

up an estate or policye of a common wealth, beginning first 

with the sem'ce of the goddes. To knowe the good successe 

of his enterprise, he sent at the very beginning to the oracle 

of Apollo in Delphes, to enquire of the fortune of tills cittye: 

from whence this aunswer was brought unto him : 

O thou which arte, the sonne of ^geus, 

begott bv him, on Pitheus dauffhter deare. 
'Die ini((htle love, my father plorious, 

by his decree, hath sayed there shall appeare, 

a fatall ende, of even' ci ttie here. 
Which ende he will, shall also come adowne, 

within the wallea, of this thy stately towne. 

Tlierefore shewe thou, a valliant coni^tant minde, 

and let no care, nor carke thy harli." displease. 
For like unto a bladder bkiwen with winde 

thmi shalt be tost, upon the surging seas. 

Yet lett no dynte, of dolours the disease. 
For wfay.^ thou shalt, nor perishe nor decaye, 

nor be orecome^ nor yet be cast awaye. 

It is founde written also that Sibylla afterwardes gave out 
such a like oracle over the cittye of Athens. 

The bladder blowen maye flete upon the fludde, 
but cannot synke, nor sticke in filthie mudde. 

Moreover, bicause he woulde further yet augment his 
people, and enlarge his cittie, he eiitisca many to come 
and dwell there, by offering them the selfe same freedome 
and priviledges, which the naturall borne citizens had. So 
that many judge, that these wordes which are in use at this 
daye in Athens, when any ojjen proclamation is made. All 
people, Come ye hither : be the selfe same which The.seus then 
caused to be proclaymed, when he in that sorte dyd gather Theseias mak- 
a peoDle togetlier of all nations. Yet for all that, lie suffered ^^^11^*7"^* 
not the great multitude that came thither tagge and ragge, deprees in his 
to be without distinction of degrees and orders. For he first common 
divided the noble men, from husbaiiduieu and artificers, weale. 
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appointing the noblemen as judges and magistrates to judge 
upon matters of lieligion, and touching the ser\'ice of the 
godds : and of tlieni also he dyd chuse rulers, to beare civill 
office in the common weale, to determine the lawe, and to 
tell all holy and divine things. By this meanes he made the 
noble men and the two other estates equall in voyce. And 
as the noblemen dyd passe the other in honour : even so the 
artificers exceeded^ them in number, and the husbandmen 
them in profit. Nowe that Theseus was the first who of all 
others yelded to have a common weale or populer estate (as 
Aristotle sayeth) and dyd geve over his regall power : Homer 
self semeth to tcstifie it, in numbring the shippes which were 
in the Graxians armie before the cittie of Troia. For 
amongest all the Griecians, he only ca.Ueth the Athenians 
people. Moreover Theseus coyned money, wliicli he marked 
witn the stampe of an oie, in meiuorye of the bulle of Mara- 
thon, or of Taurus the captaine of Minos, or els to provoke 
his citizens to geve them selves to labour. They saye also 
that of this money they were since called HecatomlKton, 
and Decabteon, which signifieth worth a Imndred oxen, and 
worth tenne oxen. Furthermore having joined all the 
territorie of the cittie of Megara, unto the countrie of Attica, 
he caused that notable foure square pi Her to he sett up 
for their confines within the straight of Peloponnesus, and 
engraved thereuppon this superscription, that declareth the 
separation of both the countries which confine there together. 
Trie superscription is this. 

Where Titan doth beg^tnne, his beames for to displaye 
even that waye stands Ionia, iii fertile wise allwaj'e : 

And where aijajne he goeth, a downe to take his rest, 

there atauda Pelupunnesus tande, fur there 1 compt it west. 

It was he also which made the games called Isthmia, after 

Olympia, the imitation of Hercules, to the ende that as the Grecians 

dyd celebrate tlie fea,st of games called Ol^nrnpia, in the 

H ^*'^*"**^ honour of lupiter, by Hercules ordinance : so, that they 

Mhmia inthe '>'iO'"^f' *<-lso celebrate the games called Isthmia, by his order 

honour of M\d institution, in the honour of Neptune. For those that 

Neptune. were done in the straights in the honour of Melicerta, were 
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done in the night, and had rather forme of sacrifice or of a THESEUS 
mysterie, then of games and open feast. Yet some will saye, 
that these games of Lsthmia were instituted in the honour 
and memorie of Sciroii, and that Theseus ordained them in 
satisfaction of his death : bicause he was his cosin gerniaine, 
being the sonne of Canethus, and of Heniocha the daughter 
of Pitheus. Other saye that it was Sinnis and not Sciron, 
and that for him Theseus made these games, and not for the 
memorie of the other. Howsoever it was, he specially willed 
the Corinthians, that they should gave unto those that came 
from Athens to see their games of lsthmia, so much place to 
sit downc before them (in the most honorable parte of the 
feast place) as the saile of their shippe should cover, in the 
which they came from Athens : thus doe Hellanicus and 
Andron Halicamasseus write hereof. Touching the voyage 
he made by the sea Major, Philochorus, and some other 
holde opinion, that he went thither with Hercules against 
the Araazones : and that to honour his valiantnes, Hercules 
gave him Antiopa the Amazone, But the more parte of 
the other Historiographers, namely Hellanicus, Pherecides, 
and Herodotus^ doe write, that Tlieseus went thither alone, 
after Hercules voyage, and that he tookc this Amazone 
prisoner, which is likeliest to he true. For we doe not finde 
that any other who went this jorney witli him, had taken 
any Amtizone prisoner besides him selfe. Bion also the 
Historiographer, this notwithstanding sayeth, that he brought 
her away by deceit and stealth. For tlie Ajnazones (sayeth 
he) naturally loving men, dyd not flie at all when they sawe 
them lande in their countrye, but sente them presents, and 
that Theseus enti.sed her to come into his shippe, who 
brought him a present : and so gone as she was aborde, he 
hoysed his sayle, and so caried her away. Another Historio- 
grapher Menecrates, who wrote the historic of the cittie of 
Nicea, in the countrye of Bythinia, sayeth : that Theseus 
having this Amazone Antiopa with him, remained a certaine 
time upon those coasts, and amongest otlier he had in his 
companie three younger brethem of Athens, Euiieus, Thoas» Solois fell in 
aud Solois. This last, Solois, was marvellously in love with love with 
Antiopa, and never bewrayed it to any of his other com- ^t'op*- 
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panions, saving unto one with whom he was most familiar, 
and whom he trusted liest : so that he reported this matter 
unto Antiopa. But she utterly rejected his sute, though 
otherwise she handled it wisely and curteously, Mid dyd not 
coniplaiiie to Theseus of him. Howbeit the younge man 
despairing to enjoye his love, tooke it so inwardly, that 
desperately he lept into the river, and drowned him selfe. 
Wliich when Theseus understoode, and the cause also that 
brought him to this desperation and ende : he was very 
sorye, and angrie also. "VVliereupon he remembred a oer- 
teine oracle of Pythia, by whom he was commaunded to 
buyld a cittie in that place in a straunge countrye, where 
he should he most sorye, and that he should leave some that 
were about him at that time, to goveme the same. For this 
cause therefore he built a cittie in that place, which he 
named Pytliopolis, bicause he had built it only by the com- 
maundement of tlie Nunne Pytliia. He called the river in 
the wliieb the younge man was drowned, Solois, in memorye 
of him : and left his two brethem for his deputies and as 
govemours of this newe cittie, with another gentleman of 
Athens, called Hermus. Hereof it commeth, that at this 
daye the Prthopolitans call a certen place of their cittie, 
Hermus house. But they fayle in the accent, by putting it 
upon the last syllable : for in pronouncing it so, Hermu 
signifieth Mercurie. By this meanes they doe transferre 
the honour due to the meniorie of Hermus, unto the god 
Mercurie. Now }ieare what was the occasion of the warres of 
the Amazones, which me thinckes was not a matter of small 
moment, nor an enterprise of a woman. For they had not 
placed their campe within the veiT cittie of Athens, nor had 
not fought in the very place it selfe (culled I*nyce) adjoyninc 
to the temple of the Muses, if they had not first conauered 
or .<iubduea all the countrye thereabouts : neither had they 
all comen at the first, so valiantly to assaile the cittie of 
Athens. Now, whether they came by lande from so farre a 
countrye, or that they passed over an arme of the sea, which 
is called Bosphorus Cimmericus, being frosen as Hellanicus 
sayeth : it Ls hardely to be credited. But that they camped 
within the precinct of the very cittie it selfe, the names of 
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contmewc yet to this present 
witnesse it, and the Ejaves also of the women which dyed 
there. But so it is, that both armies laye a great time one 
in the face of the other, ere they came to battell. Howbeit 
at the length ITieseus having first made sacrifice unto Feare 
the goddessc, according to the counsaiU of a prophecie he 
had receyved, he gave them battell in the moneth of August, 
on the same daye, in the which tlie Athenians doe even at 
this present solenmise the feast, which they call Boedromia. 
But Clidemus the Historiographer, desirous particularly to 
write all the circumstances of tnis encownter, sayeth that the 
left poynte of their battell bent towards the place which 
they call Amazonion : and that the right poynte marched by 
the side of Chrysa, even to the place whicn is called Pnyce, 
upon which, the Athenians comming towards the temple of the 
Muses, did first geve their charge. And for proofe that this 
is true, the graves of the women which dyed in this first 
encounter, are founde yet in the great strecte, which gocth 
towards the gate Piraica, neere unto the chappell of the IJtle 
god Chalcodus. And the Athenians (sayeth he) were in this 
place repulsed by the Amazones, even to the place where the 
images of Eumenides arc, that is to saye, of tnc furies. But 
on thother side also, the Athenians comming towards the 
quarters of Palladium, Ardettus, and Lucium, drave backe 
their right poynte even to witliin their campe, and slewe a 
great number of them. Afterwards, at the ende of foure 
moneths, peace was taken betwene them by meanes of one 
of the women called Hyppolita. For this Historiographer 
calleth the Amazone which Theseus maried, Hyppolita, and 
not Antiopa. Ne\'erthe!es, some saye that she was slayne 
(fighting on Theseus side) with a darte, by another called 
Molpadia. In memorie whereof, the piller which is joyning 
to the temple of the Olympian ground, was set up in her 
honour. We are not to marvell, if the historic of tilings so 
auncient, be founde so diversely written. For there are also 
that write, that Queene Antiopa sent those secretly which 
were hurte then into the cittie of Calcide, where some of 
them recovered, and were healed : and others also dyed, 

■ which were buried neere to the place called Amazonion. 
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Howsoever it was, it is most certain that this warre was 
ended by agreement. For a place adjoyning to the temple 
of Theseus, dothe bcare recorde of it, being called Orcomo- 
sium : bicause the peace was there by solemne othe con- 
cluded. And the sacrifice also dothe truely verifie it, which 
they have made to the Amazones, before the feast of 
Theseus, long time out of minde. They of Megara also doe 
shewe a tumbe of the Amazones in their cittie, which is as 
they goe from the market place, to the place they call Rhus : 
where they finde an auncient tumbe, cut in facion and forme 
of a losenge. They saye that there died other of the 
Amazones also, neere unto the cittie of Chaeronea, which were 
buried all alongest the litle broke passing by the same, which 
in the olde time, (in mine opinion) was called Thermodon, 
and is nowe named Ha?mon, as we have in other places 
written in the life of Demosthenes. And it semeth also, that 
they dyd not passe through Thessalie, without fighting : for 
there are scene yet of their tiimbes all about the cittie of 
Scotusa, hard by the rocks, which be called the doggs head. 
And this is that which is worthy memorie (in mine opinion) 
touching the warres of these Amazones. How the Poet 
telleth that the Amazones made warres with Theseus to 
revenge the injurie he dyd to their Queene Antiopa, refusing 
her, to marye with Phaedra : and as for the murder which he 
telleth that Hercules dyd, that me thinekes is altogether but 
devise of Poets. It is very true, that after the death of 
Antiopa, Theseus maried Pheedra, having had before of 
Antiopa a sonne called Hippolytus, or as the Poet Pindanis 
writetn, Demophon. And for that the Historiographers doe 
not in any thing speake against the tragicall Poets, in that 
which concemeth the ill happe that chaunced to him, in the 
persons of this his wife and of his sonne : we must needes take 
it to be so, as we finde it written in the tragedies. And 
yet we finde many other reportes touching the mariages of 
Theseus, whose beginnings had no great good honest ground, 
neither fell out their endes very fortunate : and yet for all 
that they have made no tragedies of them, neither have they 
bene played in the Theaters. For we reade that he tooke 
away Anaxo the Troezenian, and that after he had killed 
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I Cercyon, he tooke their daughters perforce: and TB 
that he dyd also marye Peribsea, the mother of Aiax, and 
aftenvards Pherebasa, and loppa the daughter of Iphicles. 
And they blame him much also, for that he so lightly for- 
sooke his wife Ariadne, for the lave of ^gles the daughter 
of Panopeeus, as we have recited before. Lastely, he tooke 
awaye Hellen : which ravishement filled all the Kealme of 
Attica with warres, and finally was the very occasion that 
forced him to forsake his countrye, and brought him at the 
length to his ende, as we will tell you hereafter. Albeit in 
his time other princes of Grece had done many goodly and 
Dotable exploits in the warres, yet Herodotus is of opmion, 
that Theseus was never in any one of them : saving tnat he Theseus 
was at the battell of the Lapith® agaiust the Centauri. battels. 
Others saye to the contrarie, that he was at the jomey of 
Cholchide with lason, and that he dyd helpe Meleager to 
kill the wilde bore of Calydonia : from whence (as they save) 
this proverbe came : * Not witliout Theseus."' Meaning that Proverbe. 
suche a thing was not done without great helpe of another. ' ^'**^ without 
Howbeit it is certaine that Theseus self dyd many actes, ''^"«««"«- 
witliout ayde of any man, and that for his valiantnes this 
proverbe came in use, which is spoken : ' This is another Proverbe. 
* Theseus.' Also he dyd helpe Adrastus king of the Argivcs, ' '^'^is is an« ^ 
to recover the bodyes of those that were slayne in the battell, therTheseuB. 
before the cittie of Thebes. Howbeit it was not* as the poet 
Euripides sayeth, by force of amies, after he had overcome 
the Thebans in battell : but it was by composition. And 
thus the greatest number of the most auncient writers doe 
declare it. Furthermore, Philochorus writeth, that this was 
the first treatie that ever was made to recover the deati 
bodyes slayne in battell : nevertheles we doe reade in the 
histories and jjestes of Hercules, that he was the first that 
ever suffered iiis enemies to carje awaye their dead bodyes, 
after they had bene put to the sword. But whosoever he 
was, at this daye in the village of Eleutheres, they doe showe 
the place where the people were buried, and where princes 
tumbes are scene about the cittie of Eleusin, which he made 
at the request of Adrastus. And for testimonie hereof, the 
tragedie vfischilus made of the Eleusinians, where he causeth 
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it to be spoken even thus to Theseus himself, dothc derdT 
overthrowe the petitioners in Euripides. Touching the 
friendshippe betwixt Pirithous and him, it is sajed it bes&nne 
thus. The renowne of his valliancy was mairelously blowen 
abroade through all Grece, and Pirithous desirous to knowe 
it by experience, went even of purpose to invade hiscountrye, 
and brought awaye a certainc tx)otie of oxen of his taken out 
of the countrye of Marathon. Theseus being advertised 
therof, armed straight, and went to the rescue. Pirithous 
hearing of his comming, fled not at all, but returned hacke 
sodainly to mete him. And so sonc as they came to see one 
another, they both wondred at eche others beawtie and 
corage, and so had they no desire to fight. But Pirithous 
reaching out his hande Hrst to Theseus, saved unto him. I 
make your selfe judge of tlie damage you nave susteined by 
my invasion, and with all my harte I will make suche satisfac- 
tion, as it shall please you to assesse it at. Theseus then 
dyd not only release him, of all the damages he had done, 
but also requested him he would become his friend, and 
brother in armes. Hereupon they were presently swome 
brethren in the fielde : after which othe betwixt them, 
Pirithous maried Deidamia, and sent to praye Theseus to 
come to his mariage, to visite his countrye, and to make 
metye with the Lapithse. He had bidden also the Centauri 
to the feast: who being dnincke, committed many lewde 
partes, even to the forcing of women. Howbeit the Lapitha? 
ehasticed them so well, tliat tliey slewe some of tliem pre- 
sently in the place, and drave the rest afterwards out of all 
the countrye oy the helpe of Theseus, who armed him selfe, 
and fought on their side. Yet Herodotus writeth the 
matter somewhat contrarie, saving that Theseus went not at 
all untill the warre was well begonne : and that it was the 
first time that he sawe Hercules, and spake with him neere 
unto the cittie of Trachina, wlien he was then quiet, having 
ended all his farre voyages, and greatest troubles. They 
reporte that this meeting together was full of great cheere, 
much kindnes, and honorable entertainement betwene them, 
and howe great curtesie was offred to cache other. Never- 
theles me thincks we should eeve better credit to the 
GO 
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writers that saye they mett many times together, and that 
Hercules was acceptea and receyved into the brotherhed of 
the mysteries of Eleusin, by the meanes of the countenaunce 
and favour which Theseus showed imto him : and that his 
purification also was thereby allowed of, who was to be 
purged of neccssitie of all his ill deedes and cruelties, before 
ne could enter into the companie of those holy mysteries. 
Furthermore, Theseus was fiftie yeres olde when he tooke 
awaye Hellen and ravished her, which was very younge, and 
not of age to be maried, as Hellanicus sayeth. By reason 
whereof, some seeking to hyde the ravishement of her as a 
haynous facte, doe reporte it was not he» but one Idas and 
Lynceus that caryed her awaye, who left her in his custodie 
and keeping : and that Theseus would have kept her from 
them, and would not have delivered her to her bretliem Castor 
and Pollux, which afterwardes dyd demaunde her againe of 
him. Others againe saye it was her owne father Tyndarus, 
who gave her him to keepe, for that he was affrayed of 
Enarsphorus the sonne of Hippocoon, who would have had 
her away by force. But that which commeth nearest to 
the trotne in this case, and which in deede by many authors 
is testified, was in this sorte. Theseus and Pirithous went 
together to the cittie of Lacediemon, where they tooke awaye 
Hellen (being yet very younge) even as she was dauncing in 
the temple of Diana sumamed Orthia : and they fled for life. 
They of Lacediemon sent after her, but those that followed 
went no further then the cittie of Tegea. Now when thoy 
were escaped out of the countrye of Peloponnesus, they 
agreed to drawe lots together, which of them two should 
have her, with condition that whose lot it were to have her, 
he should take her to his wife, and should be bound also to 
helpe his companion to get him another. It was Theseus 
happe to light upon her, who caryed her to the cittie of 
Aphidnes, bicause she was yet to younge to be maried. 
Whether he caused his mother to come to bring her up, and 
gave his friend called Aphidnus the charge of them both, 
recommending her to his good care, and to kepe it so secretly, 
that no bodye should Icnowe what was become of her. 
Bicause he would doe the like for Pirithous (according to 
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th' agrement made betwext them) he went into Epirus with 
him to steale the daughter of Aidoneus, king of tne Molos- 
siaus, who had sumamed his wife Proserpina, his daughter 
Proserpina, and his dogg Cerberus : witn whom he made 
them fight which came to aske his daughter in mariAge, 
promising to geve her to him that should overcome his 
Cerberus. But the King understanding that Pirithous was 
come, not to request his daughter in manage, but to steale 
her away, he tooke him prisoner with Theseus : and as for 
PiritJious, he caused liira presently to be tome in peces witJi 
his dogge, and shut Theseus up in close prison. In this 
meane time there was one at Athens called Menestheus, the 
Sonne of I'eteus : which Peteus was the sonne of Omeus, and 
Omeus was the sonne of Erictheus, This Menestliuus was 
the first that beganne to flatter the people, and did seeke to 
winne the favour of the coramunaltie, by swcete entising 
wordti ; by which devise he stirred up the cliiefest of tlie 
cittie against Theseus (who in deede long before iK^ganne to 
be wearie of him ) by declaring unto them liowe Theseus had 
taJceu from them their royalties and signiories, and had shut 
them up in suche sorte within the walles of a cittie, tliat he 
might the better keepe them in subjection and obedience in 
all things, after his will. The poor iiiferiour .sorte of people, 
he dyd stirre up also to rebellion, persuading them that it 
was no other then a dreunie of libertie which was promised 
them : and howe corjtrariwise they were clearely uispossestt 
and throwen out of their own houses, of tlieir temples, and 
from their naturall places where they were borne, to thend 
only, that in licwe of many good and loving lordes which 
they were wont to have before, they should now be compelled 
to serve one onely hedde, and a straunge lordc. Even as 
Menestheus was very hotte about this practise, tlie warre 
of the Tyndarides (M out at that instant, which greatly 
furthered his pretence. For these Tyndarides (to wit the 
children of Tyndarus) Csistor and Pollux, came downe with 
a great armie, against the cittie of Athens : and some suspect 
sore that Menestheus was cause of their comming thither. 
Howbeit at the first cntrie they dyd no hurte at all in the 
countrye, but only dcmaunded n'stitution of their sister. 
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To whom the citizens made aunswer, tnat tney knewc 
where she was left : and then the brethern beganne to make 
spoyle, and offer warre in deede. Howbeit tJiere was one 
called Academus, who having knowledge (I can not tell by 
what meane) that she was secretly hidden in the cittie of 
Aphidnes, revealed it unto them. By reason whereof the 
Tyndarides did alwayes honour him very much, so long as 
he lived, and afterwards the Lacedsemonians, having ofte 
burnt and destroyed the whole countrye of Attica through- 
out, they would yet never touch the Academy of Athens for 
Academus sake. Yet Dicearchus sayeth, that in the armie 
of the Tyndarides there were two Arcadians, Echedemus, 
and Marathus, and howe of the name of one of them, it was 
then called the place of Echedemie, which sithence liath bene 
called Academia : and after the name of the other, there 
was a village called Marathon, bicause he wiUingly offered 
him self to be sacrificed before the battell, as obeying the 
order and commamdement of a prophecie. So they went and 
pitched their campe before the cittie of Aphidnes, and 
naving wonne the battell, and taken the cittie by assault, 
thej- raced the place. They saye that Alycus, the sonne of 
Sciron was slaine at this field, who was in the hoaste of the 
Tyndarides, and that after his name, a certaine quarter of 
the territorie of Megara was called Alycus, in the which his 
bodye was buried. Howbeit Hereas writeth that Theseus 
self dyd kill him before Aphidnes : In wjtnes whereof he 
alledgeth certain verses whicli speake of Alycus. 
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Howbeit it is not likely to be true, that Theseus being 
there, the cittie of Apliidnes, and his mother also were taken. 
But when it was wonne, they of Athens lieganne to quake 
for feare, and Menestheus counselled them to receyve the 
Tyndarides into the cittie, and to make them good chere, so 
they would make no warres but upon Theseus, which was the 
first that had done them the wrong aud injurie : and that 
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THESEUS to all other els they should showe favour and good wilL 
And so it fell out. For when the Tyndaridcs had all in 
their power to doe as they listed, they demaunded nothing 
els but that they might be received into their corporation, 
and not to be reckoned for straungers, no more then Hercules 
was I the which was graunted the Tyndarides, and Aphidnus 
dyd adopt them for his children, as Pylius had adopted 
Hercules, Moreover they dyd honour them as if they had 
bene godds, calling them Aiiaces. Either bicause they ceased 
the warres, or for that they ordered them selves so well, that 
their whole armie being lodged within the cittie, there was 
not any hurte or displeasure done to any persone : but as it 
became those that nave the charge of any thing, they did 
carefully watche to preserve the good quiet thereof. All 
which this Greke word Anacos doth signifie, wherof per- 
chaunce it comes that they call the kings Anactes. There 
are others also who holde opinion that they were called 
Anaces, bicause of their starres which appeared in the ayer. 
For the Attican tongue sayeth, Anacos, and Anecathen: 
where the conion people saye Ano^ and Aiwthen, that is 
to saye, above, Nevertheles i^thra, Theseus mother, was 
cariea prisoner to Laccda?mon, and from thence to Troia 
with Hellen, as some saye : and as Homer him self doth 
witnesse in his verses, where he spcaketh of the women that 
followed Hellen. 

JEthra the daughter deare of Pitheus aged Syre, 

and witli her fayer C lymeue she, whose eyes most men desire. 

Yet there are other who aswell reject these two verses, 
and maintcine they are not Homers : as also they reprove 
all that is reported of Munychus. To wit, that Laodice 
being prively conceived of him by Demophon, he was brought 
up secretly by jEthra within Troia. But Hister the his- 
torien in his thirtenth of his histories of Attica, maketh 
a recitall farre contrary to other, saying: that some hold 
opinion, that Paris Alexander was slaj-ne in battell by 
Achilles, and Patroclus in the countrye of Tliessalie, neere 
Sperchiua fl. to the river of Sperchius, and that his brother Hector tooke 
the cittie of Troezen, from whence he brought awaye ^thra: 
W * 
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in which there is no manner of apparance or likelihodde. THESEUS 
But jEdoneus king of the Molossians, feasting Hercules one 
daye as he passed through his realme, descended by chaunce 
into talke of Theseus and of Pirithous, howe they came to 
steale away his daughter secretly : and after told how thev 
were also punished. Hercules was marvellous sorye to 
understand that one of them was now dead, and the other in 
daunger to dye, and thought with him self that to make his 
mone to jEdoneus, it would not helpe the matter : he be- 
sought him only that he would deliver Theseus for his sake. 
And he graunted him. Thus Theseus being delivered of Theseue deli- 
this captivitie, returned to Athens, where his friends were ^^f**^ l'^VP^ 
not altogether kept under by his enemies : and at his retume cu^'mean^ 
be dyd dedicate to Hercules all the temples, which the cittie 
had before caused to lie built in his owne honour. And 
where first of all they were called Thesea, be did now surname 
them all Herculea, excepting foure, as Philochorus writeth. 
Nowe when he was arrived at Athens, he would immediately 
have commaunded and ordered things as he was wont to doe: 
but he found him self troubled much with sedition, bicause 
those who bad hated him of long time, had added also to 
their old canckered hate, a disdain and contempt to feare TheAthe- 
him any more. And the comon people now were become °ian«diBdiLine 
80 stubborn, that where before they would liave done all that ^^^ ^^ 
they were commanded, and have spoken nothing to the con- 
trarie: now they looked to be borne with, and flattered. 
\\'Tiereupon Tlieseus thought at the first to have used force, 
but he was forced by the faction and contention of his 
enemies to let all alone, and in the end, despairing he should 
ever bring his matters to passe to his desire, he secretly sent 
away his children into the He of Eulxra, to Elphenor the 
Sonne of Chalcodus. And him self, after he had made many 
wishes and curses against the Athenians, in the village of 
Gargettus, in a place whicb for that cause to this daye is 
called Araterion : (that is to saye, the place of cursings) he 
did take the seas, and went into the lie of Sciros, where he Theseus fled 
had goods, and thought also to have founde friends, f""""* ^*!ff"*- 
Lycomedes raigned at that lime, and was king of the lie, ^^^^^^ e eo 
unto whom Theseus made request for some laiiqi^ as intend- 
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ing to dwell there : albeit some saye that he required bim 
to five him 'ayde against the Athenians. Lycomedes, were 
it mat he douted to entertaine so great a personage, or that 
he dyd it to gratifie Menestheus : caried him up to the high 
rocks, faining as though he would from thence have shewed 
him all his countrye round about. But when he had him 
there, he threw him downe hedlong from the toppe of tlie 
rocks to the bottome, and put him thus unfortunately to 
death. Yet other write, that he fell down of him self by an 
unfortunate chaunce, walking one daye after supper as he 
was wont to doe. There was no man at that time that dyd 
foUowe or pursue his death, but Menestheus quietly remained 
king of Athens : and the children of Theseus, as private 
souldiers followed Elphenor in the warres of Troia. But 
after the death of Menestheus, who died in the jomey to 
Troie, Theseus sonnes returned unto Athens, where they 
recovered their state. Sithence there were many occasions 
which moved the Athenians to reverence and honour him as 
a demy god. For in the battell of Marathon, many thought 
they sawc his shadow and image in armes, fighting against 
the barbarous people. And arter the warres of the Medes 
(the yere wherein Phaedon was govemour of Athens) the 
nunne Pithia answered the Athenians, who had sent to the 
oracle of Apollo : that they should bring backe the bones of 
Theseus, and putting them in some honorable place, they 
should preserve and honour them devoutely. Rut it was a ■ 
harde matter to finde his grave : and if they hail founde it, ■ 
yet had it bene a harder thing to have brought his bones 
awaye, for the malice of those barbarous people which in- ■ 
habited that He : which were so wild and fierce, that none % 
could trade or live with them. Notwithstanding Ciraou 
having taken the Hand (as we have written in his life) and 
seeking his grave : perceived by good hapf>e an eagle pecking 
with her beake, and scraping with her clawes in a place of ■ 
.some prety height. Straight it came into his minae (as by I 
divine inspiration) to searche and digge the place : where 
was founde the tumbe of a great bodye, with tJbe head of a 
speare which was of brasse, and a sword with it. All which 
tnings were brought to Athens by Cimon in the admixall 
C6 
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gallic. The Atheniauis received them with great joye, with THESEUS 
processions and goodly sacrifices, as if Theseus him self had Theseus 
bene a live, and had returned into the cittie againe. At this tumbe. 
daye all these relicks lye yet in the middest of the cittie, 
neere to the place where the younge men doe use aU their 
exercises of bodye. There is free libcrtie of accesse for all 
slaves and poore men, (that are aillicted and pursued, by any 
mightier then themselves) to pray and sacrifice in remem- 
braunce of Theseus : who while he lived was protectour of 
the oppressed, and dyd ctirteously receive their requests and 
petitions that prayed to have ayde of him. The greatest 
and most solemne sacrifice they doe unto him, is on the 
eight daye of October, in which he returned from Creta, 
with the other younge children of Athens. Howbeit they 
doe not leave to honour him every eight daye of all other 
moneths, either bicause he arrived from Troezen at Athens 
the eight daye of lune, as Diodorus the Cosmographer 
writeth : or for that they thought that number to be 
meetest for him, bicause the bniite ranne he was begotten 
of Neptune. They doe sacrifice also to Neptune, the eight Neptune why 
daye of every moneth, bicause the number of eight is the 5;_^_^P^*' 
first cube made of even number, and the double of the first 
square : which dothe represent a stedfastnes immoveable, 
properly attributed to the might of Neptune, whom 
for this cause we surname Asphaiius, andGseiochus, 
which by interpretation dothe signific : the safe 
keeper, and the stayer of the carthe. 

THE ENDK OF THKBEUS LIFE 
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HE Historiographers doe not agree in their 
writings, by whom, nor for what cause, 
the great name of the cittie of Rome (the 
glorie wherof is blowen abroad through 
all the worlde) was first geven unto it 
For some thincke that the Pelasgians, 
after they had overcome the greatest 
parte of the world, and had inhabited 
and subdued many nations, in the ende dyd staye them 
selves in that place where it was newe buylded : and for 
their great strength and power in armes, they gave the 
name of Rome unto the cittie, as signifying power in the 
Greeke tongue. Other saye, that after the taking and 
destruction of Troya, there were certain Troyans which 
saving thera selves from the sworde, tooke suche vesseUs as 
they founde at adventure in the haven, and were by winds 
put with the Thuscane shore, where they anckred neere unto 
the river of I'yber. There their wives being so sore sea 
sicke, that possibly they could not any more endure the 
boisterous surges of the seas: it happened one of them 
among the rest (the noblest and wisest of the companie) 
called Roma, to counsaill the other women of her com- 
panions to set their shippes a fire, which they dyd accord- 
ingly. Wherewith their husbands at the first were mar- 
velously offended. But afterwards, being compelled of 
necessitie to plant them selves neere unto the cittie of 
PaUantium, they were appeased when they sawe things 
prosper better then they hoped for, finding the soyle there 
lertile, and the people their neighbours civill and gentle in 
entertaining them. Wherefore amongest other honours they 
dyd to requite this lady Roma, they called their cittie after 
her name, as from whom came the originall cause of the 
building and foundation thereof. They saye that from 
thence came this custome continuing yet to this daye at 
Rome, tliat the women saluting their kinsefolkes ana hus- 
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bands doe kisse them in the mouthe, for so dyd these 
Troyan ladyes to please their husbands, and to winne them 
agame, after they nad lost their favours, and procured their 
displeasures with burning of their shippes. Other saye that 
Roma was the daughter of Italu.s, antf of Lucaria, or els of 
Telephus the sonne of Hercules, and of the wife of Mneas : 
other save of iVscanius, the sonne of ^neas, who named the 
cittie after her name. Other holde opinion that it was 
Romanus (the sonne of Vlysses and of Circe) that first 
founded Rome : other will saye that it was Romus the sonne 
of Emathion, whom Diomedes sent thither from Troya. 
Other write that it was one Rom is a tyranne of the Latines, 
who drave the Tliuscans out of those partes: which depart- 
ing out of Thessaly went first of all into Lydia, and after- 
wards from Lydia into Italic. And furthermore, tFiey who 
thincke that Romulus (as in deede it carieth best likelyhod) 
was he that gave the name to the cittie, doe not agree about 
his auncesters. For some of them write, that he was the 
Sonne of ^neas and of Dexithea the daughter of Phorbus, 
and that he was brought into Italic of a litle childe with 
his brother Remus : and that at that time the river of 
Tyber being overflowen, all other shippes were cast awaye, 
saving the shippe in which the two litle boyes were, which 
by great good nappe came to a staye upon a very plaine 
even grounde on the banckc, and bicause the children be- 
yond all hope were saved by this meanes, therefore the place 
was afterwardes called Roma. Other saye that Roma the 
daughter of the first Troian ladye was maried unto Latinus 
the sonne of Telemachus, by whom she had Romulus, Other 
write, that it was yEmilia, the daughter of jEneas and of 
Lavinia, which was gotten with childe by the god Mars. 
Other tell a tale of Romulus birth, nothing true nor likely. 
For it is saved that there was sometime a king of Alba 
named Tarchetius, a very wicked and crucll man, in whose 
house through the permission of the goddes appeared such a 
like vision : that Uiere rose up in the harthe of Jiis chymney 
the forme and facion of a mans privie member, which con- 
tinued there many dayes. And they saye, that at that time 
there was in Thuscane an oracle of Thetis, from whom they 
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ROMULUS brought unto this wicked king Tarchetius suche an aunswer: 
An oracle of that he should cause his daughter yet unmaried to have 
camall conipanie with the straunge thing, for she should 
beare a sonne, that should be famous for his valliande, for 
strength of bodye, and liis happie successe wherein he sliould 
exceede all men of his time. Tarchetius tolde this oracle 
unto one of his daughters, and willed her to entertaine this 
straunge thing : but she disdaining to doe it, sent one of 
her waiting women to undertake the entertainement. But 
Tarchetius was so mad at this, that he caused them both to 
be taken to put them to death : howboit the goddesse Vesta 
appeared to him in his slcepe in the night, and charged him 
he should not doe it. Whereupon he dyd commaund them 
to make him a pece of clothe in the prisone, with promise 
that tliey should be maried when tney had finished it 
These poore maydes toyled at it all the live longe daye, 
hut in the night there came other (by Tarchetius com- 
maundcment) that dyd undoe all they had done the daye 
before. In the meane time, this waiting woman that was 
gott with childe by this straunge thing, was delivered of 
two goodly boyes or twynncs : whom Tarchetius gave unto 
one Teratius, with expresse commaundement he should cast 
them awaye. This Teratius carved them imto the bancke 
of the river : thither came a shee woulfe and gave them 
suckc, and certaine byrdes that brought litle crommes and 
put them in their mouthes, untill a swyneheard perceyving 
them, and wondring at the sight, dyd bnldly goe to the 
children, and tooke them awaye with him. These infantes 
being thus preserved after they were come to mans state, 
dyd set up>on Tarchetius and slewe him. One PromathioD 
an Italian writer, delivereth this stone thus. But the 
reporte that carieth best credit of all, and is allowed of 
by many writers : conimeth from Diocles Peparethian 
(whome Fabius Pictor followeth in many thinges), who wm 
the first that put forth this storie among the Grecians, and 
specially the chiefest poynts of iL Though tliis matter be 
somewhat diversely taken, yet in eiFect the storie is thus. 
The right line ana bloude of the kings of Alba descended 
from Mneasy by succession from the father to the sonne, 
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and the Kin^dome fell in the ende betweene two brethem, 
Numitor and Amulius. They agreed by lotte to make 
division betweene them, whereof the one to have the King- 
dome, and the other all the golde, sylver, readye money, 
^oodes, and iuells brought from Troia. Numitor by his 
(otte chose the Reolme for his portion : Amulius having 
all the golde and treasure in his handes, dyd iinde him selfe 
thereby the stronger, and so dyd easely take his Realnie 
from him. And fearing least his brothers daughter might 
have children which one day might tlirust him out agame, 
he made her a Nunne of the goddesse Vesta, there to passe 
her dayes in virginitie, and never to be mancd : (some call 
her Uhea, other Sylvia, and other Ilia) nevertheles not 
longe after she was founde with cliilde, against the rule and 
profession of the Vestall Nunnes. So nothing had saved her 
from present death, but the petition of Antho the daughter 
of king Amulius, who in treated her father for her life: yet 
notwithstanding she was straightly locked up, that no body 
could nee her, nor speake with her, least she should be 
brought a bedde without Amulius knowledge. In the ende 
she was delivered of two fayre boyes and marveilous great 
twynnes : which made Amulius more affrayed then before. 
So he commaunded one of his men to take the two children, 
and to throwe them awaye, and destroye them. Some saye 
that tlu8 servants name was Faustulus : other thincke it was 
he that brought them up. But whosoever he was, he that 
iiad the charge to tlirowe them awaye, put them in a trouglie, 
and went towards the river with intention to throwe them 
in. Howl>eit he found it risen so higiie, and running so 
svriftely, that he durst not come neerc the waters side, and 
so they being in the troughe, he layed tiiem on the bancke. 
In the meane time the river swelling still, and overflowing 
the bancke, in such sorte that it came under the troughe; 
dyd gently lifte up the troughe, and caried it unto a great 
playne, called at this present Cernianum, and in the olde 
time Germanum (as I take it) bicause the ilomaines called 
the brothers of father and mother, Germani. Nowe there 
was necre unto this place a wilde Hgge tree which they called 
Ruminalis, of the name of Romtuus as the most parte 
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thought : or els bicause the beasts feeding there were wont 
to come under the same in the extreame heate of the daje, 
and there dyd Ruminate, that is, chcwe their cudde in the 
shadowe: or perhappes bicause that the two children djd 
sucke the teate of tne woulfe, which the auncient Latines 
call Ruma, and they at this day doe yet call the goddesse on 
whom they crye out to geve tneir c^iildren sucke^ Rumilia. 
And in their sacrifices to her they use no wine, but offer up 
milke and water mingled with honye. To these two children 
lying there in this sorte, they write, there came a she woulfe 
and gave them sucke : and a hitwaw also which dyd helpe 
to norishe and keepe them. These two beastes are thought 
to be consecrated to the god Mars, and the Latincs doe 
singularly honour and reverence the hitwaw. This dyd 
much helpe to geve credit to the wordes of the mother, who 
affirmed she was conceyved of those two children, by tlie god 
Mars. Howbeit some thincke she was dece>'ved in ner 
opinion : for Amulius that had her maidenhead, went to 
her all armed, and perforce dyd ravishe her. Other holde 
opinion that the name of the nurce which gave tlie two 
children sucke with her breastes, gave occasion to common 
reporte to erre much in this tale, by reason of the double 
signification thereof. For the Latines doe call with one 
selfe name shee woulfes Lupas, and women that geve their 
bodyes to all coniraers : as this nurce the wife of Faustulus 
(that brought these children home to her house) dyd use to 
doe. By her right name she was called Acca Laurentia, 
unto whom the Romaines doe sacrifice yet unto this daye : 
and the priest of Mars doth offer unto her, in the nioneth of 
Aprill, the sheading of wine and milke accustomed at 
burialls, and the feast it selfe is called Larentia. It is 
true tliat they honour also another Larentia, for like occa- 
sion. The clercke or sexten of Hercules temple, not know- 
ing one daye howe to drive awaye the time as it should 
seeme: of a certaine livelines and boldnes, dyd desire the 
god Hercules to playe at dyce with him, with condition that 
if he dyd wjnne, Hercules should be bounde to send him 
some good fortune -. and if it were his lucke to lose, then he 
promised Hercules he would proNide hiro a very good supper, 
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and would besides bring him a fayer gentlewoman to lye ROMULUS 
with all. The conditions of the playe thus rehearsed, tjfie 
sexten first cast the dyce for Hercules, and afterwards for 
him self& It fell out that Hercules wanne, and the sexten 
meaning good fayth, and thinciiing it very mete to performe 
the bargaine that him selfe had made, prepared a gofxl 
supper, and hyered this Laurcntia the courtisan, which was LBurentis a 
very fayer, but as yet of no great fame to come to it. Thus courtiaan. 
having feasted her within the temple, and prepared a bedde 
readye there, after supper he locked her into the temple^ as 
if Hercules should have comen in dede and laycn with her. 
And it is said for trothe, that Hercules came thither ; and 
commaunded her in the morning she should goe into the 
market place, and salute the first man she met, and kepe 
him ever for her friend. Which thing she performed, and 
the first man she met was called Tarrutius, a man of great Tamitius. 
yeres, and one that had gathered together marveilous wealth 
and riches. He had no children at all, neither was he ever 
roaried. He fell acuuainted with this Laurentia, and loved 
her so dearely, that shortely after chauncing to dye, he made 
her heire of all he had : whereof she disposed afterwards by 
her last will and testament, the best and greatest parte unto 
the people of Rome. Moreover it is reported also, that 
she now being growen to be famous and of great honour 
(as thought to be the lemman of a god) dyd vanishe away 
sodainely in the self same place, where the first Laurentia 
was buried. The place at this day is called Vclabrum : Velabrum 
bicause the river being overflowen, they were oftentimes whereof L«iw 
compelled to passe by bote to goe to the market place, and ^ • ^* 

they called this manner of ferrying over, Velatura. Other 
saye, that those tomblers and common players, which shewed 
sundrye games and piastimes to winne the favour of the 
people, were wont to cover that passage over with canvas 
clothes and veyles, by which they goe from the market place 
to the lystes or shewe place where they ronne their horses, 
beginning their race even at the place : and they call a veyle 
in their tongue. Velum. This is the cause why the seconde 
Laurentia is honored at Rome. Faustulus, chief neatcheard 
to Amulius, tooke up the two children and no bodye knewe 
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it, as some saje : or as other rcporte, (and likest to be true) 
with the privitie and knowledge of Numitor, Amulius 
brother, who secretly furnished them with money that 
brought up the two young children. It is sayed also they 
were both conveyed unto the cittie of the Gabians, where 
they were brought up at schole, and taught all other honest 
things, which they use to teache the sonnes and children of 
good and noble men. Furtlier they saye they were named 
Remus and Romulus, bicause they were founae sucking on 
the teates of a woulfe. Nowe the beawtie of their bodyes 
dyd presently shewe, beholding onely but their stature and 
manner of their countenaunces, of what nature and linadge 
they were : and as they grewe in yeres, their manly corase 
increased marvelously, so as they became stowte and hardy 
men, in so much as they were never troubled or astonied at 
any daunger that was offered them. Howbeit it appeared 
plainely that Romulus liad more wit and understanding then 
his brother Remus. For in all things wherein they were to 
dealc with their neighbours, either concerning hunting, or 
the bouudes and limites of their pastures : it was easely dis- 
cerned in him, that he was borne to commaund, and not to 
obeye. For this cause they were both exceedingly beloved 
of their companions, and of those which were their inferiours. 
As for the kings heardmen, they passed not muche for them, 
saying that they were even like them selves, and so seemed 
not to care a Pynne for their anger or displeasure, but wholy 
gave them selves to all gentlemanly exercises and trades, 
thincking to live idely and at ease without travell, was 
neither comly nor convenient : but to exercise and harden 
their bodyes with hunting, running, pursuing murderers 
and theeves, and to helpe those which were oppressed with 
wronge and violence, shoulde be credit and commendation to 
them. By reason whereof, in very shorte time they grewe 
to great fame and renowne. And it fell out by chaunce 
there rose some stryfe and variance betwene the beardmen 
of Amulius, and the beardmen of Numitor : in so muche as 
those that were Numitors, caryed awaye by force some cattell 
of the others. Thothcr side would not beare that, but pur- 
sued fast after, and beating them well fia.voredly, they made 
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them take their leeges, and brought backe aeaine the greatest ROMULUS 
parte of the cattell they had caned away with them. Wherat 
Numitor stormed marveilously, but yet his men seemed to 
make but litle accoumpt of it, and purposing revenge, they 
gathered about them a good companie of vacabonds (that 
had neither home, nor resting place) and certaine fugitive 
bonde men which they intised ill favoredly, incoraging them 
to steale awaye from their masters. Thus one daye whilest 
Romulus was busie about some sacriiice, (being a dcvoute Romulus a 
man and religious, and well geven to serve the godde&, and g^y n"">- 
to leame to divine and tell before hande what things should 
happen and come to passe) it happened the heard men of 
Numitor to meete Remus very slenderly accompanied : so 
they fell upon him sodainely, blowes were delt rowndely on 
bothe sides, and men were hurte on either parte. Howbeit 
Numitors men in the ende proved the stronger jiarte, and 
dyd take Remus by force, and caryed him straight before Remi" taken 
Numitor, alledging many complaintes and matters against ul^""***" 
him. Numitor durst not punish him of his owne authoritie, 
bicause he feared his brother Amulius, who was somewhat 
terrible : but went unto him, and earnestly besought him to 
doe him justice, and not to suffer him being his owne brother, 
to receyve such injurye of his men. There was not a man in 
the cittie of Alba, but dyd greatly mislike the injurie done 
to Numitor : and spake it openly, that he was no persone to 
be offered such a wronge. In so muche as Amubus moved 
herewith, dyd deliver Remus into his handes, to punishe him 
as he thought good. Whereirpon Numitor caried him home 
with him. But when he had nim in his house, be beganne 
to consider better of him, with admiration howe goodly a 
ycRinge man he was, howe in height and strength of bodye he 
passed all the rest of his ijeople ; and percey ving in his face 
an assured constancie, and bolde stedfast corage that yelded 
not, nor was abashed for any daunger he sawe toward him : 
and hearing also the reporte of his actes and manhod to be 
aunswerable to that he sawe : (being chiefly moved in mine 
opinion by some secret inspiration of the goddes, which 
ordaine the depthe of great matters) beganne partely by Gods prori- 
conjecture, and imrtely by chaunce to take a conceit of him. <*«^*5e. 
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So he asked him what he was, and who was his father 
mother : speaking to him in a more gentle wise, and with a 
friendlier countenaunce then before, to make him the bolder 
to answer, and be of better hope. Remus boldly aunswered 
him, Truely I will not hide the trothe from thee, for thou 
seemest to me more worthie to be King, then thy brother 
Amulius. For thou enquierest, and hearest 6rst befcKv 
thou condemnest : and he condemneth before he examine or 
heare the parties. Untill nowe, we thought we had bene 
the chiltiren of two of the Kings servants, to wit of Faustulus 
and of Laurentia : I saye we, bicause my brother and I are 
two twynnes. But seeing we are nowe falsely accused unto 
thee, and by malicious surmised tales are wrongefully brought 
in daunger of our lives : we intend to discover our selves, 
and to declare straunge things unto thee, whereof the pre- 
sent perill we stande nowe in, shall plainely prove the trothe. 
Men saye that we have bene begotten miraculously, fostered 
and geven sucke more straungely, and in our tender yeres 
were fedd by birdes and wilde beasts, to whom we were cast 
out a^i a praye. For a woulfe gave us sucke with her teates, 
and an hitwaw (they saye) brought us litle crommes, and put 
them in our raouthes, as we laye upon the bancke by the 
river, where we were put in a troughe that at this daye 
remaineth whole, bounde about with plates of copper, upon 
the which are some letters engraven halfe wome out, which 
peradventure one daye will serve for some tokens of know- 
ledge (unprofitable for our parents) when it shalbe to late, 
and after we are dead and gone. Numitor then comparing 
these wordes, witli the age the younge man seemed to be of, 
and considering weU his face : dyd not reject the hope of 
his imagination that smiled on him, but handled the matter 
so, that he found meanes to speake secretly with his daughter, 
notwithstanding at that time she was kept very straightly. 
Faustulus in the nieane time hearing that Remus was prisoner, 
and that the King had delivered him already into the hands 
of his brother Numitor to doe justice, went to praye Romulus 
to helpe him, and tolde him then whose children they were : 
for before he had never opened it to them but in darcke 
speaches, and glawnsingwise, and so muche as suiHced to put 
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them in some hope. So Faustulua taking the troughe with R0M0LU8 
him at that time, went unto Numitor in great haste, a« 
marveilously af!rayed for the present daunger he thought 
Remus in. The Kings souldiers which warded at the gates 
of the cittie, beganne to gather some suspition of Faust ul us 
manner of comming : and he made him selfe to be the more 
suspected, being questioned with about the cause of his 
repaire thither, that he faltred in his wordes : besides, they 
espied his troughe which he caried under his cloke. Nowe 
amongest the warders, there was by chaunce one that was 
the man to whom the children were committed to be cast 
awaye, and was present when they were left on the bancke 
of tne river to the mercie of fortune. This man knewe the 
troughe by and by, aswell by the facion, as by the letters 
graven upon it: who mistrusted straight that which was 
true in deede. So he dyd not neglect the thing, but went 
forthwith to the King to tell him the matter, and led Faus- 
tulus with him to have him confesse the trothe. Faustulus 
being in this perplexitie, could not kepe all close upon 
examination, but dyd utter out somewhat of the matter, 
and yet he tolde not all. For he plainely justified the 
children were alive : yet he sayed they were farre from the 
cittie of Alba, where they kept beastes in the fields. And 
as for the troughe, he was going to carve it to Ilia, bicause 
she had divers times prayed him to let her see and feele it ; 
to the ende she might be the more assured of her hope, who 
promised her that one daye she should see her children 
againe. So it chaunced unto Amulius at tliat time, as it Amulius per- 
commonly dothe unto those that are troubled, and doe any plexed in hU 
thing in feare or anger, as a man amazed thereat, to send ""'^<»^- 
one presently (who in all other things was a very honest man, 
but a great friende of his brother Numitors) to aske him if 
he had heard any thing that his daughters children were alive. 
Tliis persone being come to Numitors house, founde him 
ready to embrace Remus, who fell to be witnes thereof, and 
of the good happe discovered unto Numitor : whereupon he 
perswaded him liowe to set upon his brother, and to dis- 
patche the matter with spede: So from that time forwards, 
he tooke tlieir parte. On thother side also the matter gave 
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ROMULUS them no leisure to deferre their enterprise, although they 
had bene willing : for the whole case was somewhat blowen 
abroade. So Romulus then got straight a power, and drewe 
very neere the cittie, and many of the citizens of Alba went 
out to joyne with him, who either feared or hated Amulius. 
Nowe Romulus power which he brought (over and besides 
those citizens) was a good number of fighting men, smd they 
were divided by hundreds, and every hundred had his cap- 
taine who marched before his bande, carj'ing litle bundells 
of grasse or of Iraughes tyed to the ende of their poles. The 
Latines call these bundels Manipulos, whereof it commeth 
that yet at' this daye in an armie of the Romaines, the 
souldiers which are all under one ensigne, are called Manipu- 
lares. So Remus sturring up those that were within the 
cittie, and Romulus bringing in men from without, the 
tyremne Amulius fell in suchc feare and agonie, that with- 
out providing any thing for his safety, they came upon him 
sodamly in his palace, and slewe him. Thus you heare howe 
neere Fabius Pictor and Diocles Peparethian doe agree in 
reciting the storic, who was the first in mine opinion that 
wrote the foundation of the cittie of Rome : howbeit tliere 
are that thincke they are all but fables and tales devised of 
pleasure. But me thincks for all that, they are not alto- 
gether to be rejected or discredited, if we will consider 
fortunes straunge effects upon times, and of the greatnes 
also of the Romaine empire : which had never atchieved to 
her present possessed power and authoritie, if the goddes 
had not from the beginning bene workers of the same, and 
if there had not also bene some straunge cause, and won- 
derfull foundation. Amulius being nowe slayne as before, 
and after that all things were appeased, and reduced to good 
order againe : Remus and Romulus would not dwell in the 
cittie of Alba, being no lordes thereof, nor also would be 
lords of it, so long as their grandfather by the mothers side 
was alive. Wherefore after they had restored him to his 
estate, and had done the honour and duety they ought unto 
their mother : they purposed to goe ana build a cittie in 
those places where they nad bene first brought up, for this 
was the honi.\ste.st culler thev could pretend for their depart- 
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ing from Alba. Peradventure they were enforced so to doe 
whether they would or not, for the great number of banished 
men, and fugitive slaves which were gathered together by 
them for their strength, who had bene utterly lost and cast 
away, if they had bene once discharged by them. Therforc 
it was of necessitie that thev should dwell by them selves, 
separated in some place, to kepe this number together and 
in some order. For it is true that the inhabitants of the 
cittie of Alba would not suffer such banished persones and 
runnagates to be mingled amongest them, nor would receave 
them into their cittie to be free among them. All which 
appeareth sufficiently : first, bicausc they tooke awaye 
women by force : and so not of insolcncie, but of necessitie, 
when they founde no man that would bestow any of them. 
It is manifest also they dyd greately honour and make much 
of the women they had taken away before. Furthermore, 
when their cittie beganoe a litle to be setled, they made a 
temple of refuge for all fugitives and afflicted persones, 
which they called the temple of the god Asylaeus. Where 
there was sanctuarie and safety for all sortes of iieople that 
repaired thither, and could get into the temple, for whom it 
was alledged they could not deliver any bonde man to his 
master, nor detter to his creditor, nor murtherer to the 
justice that was Hed thither for succor, bicausc the oracle of 
Apollo the Dclpliian had expresscly cnjojmed them to grauntc 
sanctuary to all those that would come thither for it. So 
by this meanes in shortc space tlieir cittie florished, and was 
repleanished, where at the first foundation of it, they saye 
there was not above one thousand houses, as more at large 
hereafter shalbe declared. When they came nowe to the 
building of their cittie, Romulus and Remus the two brethcm 
fell Bodainely at a strife together about the place where the 
cittie should be builded. For Romulus built Rome, which 
is called foure square, and would needes it should remaine 
in the place which he had chosen. Remus his brother chose 
another place very strong of situation, upion mounte Aventine, 
which was cadled after his name Remonium, and nowe is 
called Rignarium. Notwithstanding, in the ende they agreed 
betwene them selves this controversie should be decided, by 
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ROMULUS the flying of birtls, which doe geve a happy diviiiatioti of 
things to come. So being sett in divers places by them selves 
to make observation, some saye that there appeared unto 
Remus sixe, and to Romulus twelve vulters. Other save 
that Remus truely sawe sixe, and Romulus feigned from the 
beginning that he sawe twise as many: but when Remus 
came to him, then there appeared twelve in deede unto 
Romulus, and this is the cause why the Romaines at this 
daye in their di\'ination8 and soothcsayings of the flying of 
The Romains birds, doe marvelously observe the flying of the vulters. It 
observe the jg i^ue which the historiographer Herodorus Ponticus writeth: 
flying of vui- |.j^j^^ Hercules rejoyced much when there appeared a vulter 
to him, being readie to beginne any enterprise. For it is 
the foule of the worlde that dothe least hurte, and never 
marreth nor destroyeth any thing that man dothe sowev 
plantc, or set : considering that she feedeth on carion only, 
and dothe never hurte nor kill any living thing. Also she 
dothe not praye upon dead fowle, for the likencs that is 
betwene them : where the eagles, the dukes and the saken 
doe miirthcr, kill, and eate those which arc of their owoc 
kynde. And yet as iEschylus sayeth, 

Needee must that fowie accompted be mort vile, 
most ravening^, and full of dithle mmde, 

Which doth him aelf, contiinuBlly de&le, 
by praying still upon hia propre kinde. 

Moreover, other birdcs arc allwayes (as a man would saye" 
before our eyes, and doc day lie showe them selves imto us : 
where the vulter is a very rare byrdc, and hardely to be 
scene, and men doc not easely finac tlieir ayeries. Which 
hathe geven some occasion to nolde a false opinion, that the 
vidters are pasaagers, and come into these partes out of 
straunge countryes. The prognosticators also thincke, that 
suche things which are not orojnarie, and but seldome scene, 
be not naturall, but miraculously sent by the goddes to 
prognosticate something. \Vhen Remus knewe howe his 
brother had mocked hini, he was very angry with him. And 
when Romulus had cast a dytche, as it were for the wall 
about his cittie, Remus dyd not only scome it, but hindered 
also his worke, and in the eude for a uiockerie lept over hi& 
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walL To conclude, he dyd so much, that at the last he was 
siajne there by Romulus owne handcs as some saye : or as 
other holde opinion, by the handes of one of his men which 
was called Celer. In this fight they slewe Faustulus, and 
Plistinus also his brother, who had holpen him to bring up 
Romulus. Howsoever the matter fell out, this Celer absented 
him selfe from Rome, and went into the countrye of Thus- 
cane. And they saye, that men which are quicke, and readye 
upon a sodaine, tooke their names ever after upon him, and 
were called Celeres. As amongest other, Quintus Metellus, 
after the death of his father, having in very fewe dayes made 
the people of Rome to see a combate of fensers (called Gladia- 
tores) fighting at the sharpe, they sumamed him Celer, for 
that the Romaines marveiled howe he could prepare his 
things in so shorte a time. Furthermore, Romulus having 
nowe buried his brother, and his other two bringers up 
(called foster fathers) in the place they call Remonia : beganne 
then to buyld and laye the foundation of his cittie, sending 
for men out of Tliuscane, who dyd name and teache Iiim 
particularly all the ceremonies he had to obser^'e there, 
according to their lawes and ordinances as a great holy 
mysterie. And first of all they made a rounde dytche in the 
place called at this day Comitium, into which they dyd cast 
their chiefest and best things, which men use lawfully for 
good^ and naturally as most necessarie. After that they dyd 
throwe also into it, a litle of the M.rthe, from whence ever}' 
man came, and mingled these all together. This dytche in 
their ceremonies is called the worlde, in Latine MnndtiSy 
even the selfe same name the Latines call the Universal!. 
About this dytche they dyd trace the compasae of the cittie 
they woulde buylde, even as one would drawe a circle about 
a center. ThiH done, the founder of the cittie taketh a 

E lough, to which he fastened a culter or ploughe share of 
raase, and so yoked in the ploughe an oxe and a cowe, he 
him selfe holding the ploughe dyd make rounde about the 
oompasse of the cittie a deepe furrowe. Those which fol- 
lowed him, had the charge to throwe the turves of earthe 
inward into the cittie, which the ploughe share raised up, 
and not to leave any of them turned outward. The furrowe 
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ROMULt'S tbiB cart up ««8 the wiiole coin|MMe of their walk, vhjdi 
tbej call in Latiiie riiMiw*iwm, >w * ^^tu*uf tif th<> syOabks, 
for poti wmtmm : to wtt^ 'after wA* But in the plaoe vfacR 
tbcy deterauDed to make a sate, tfaer drd take of the 
pkx^gfae ^MR, and dnve the Mx^Jie, with ieKfiag a certaiD 
yceiifcartfaeimhwihen up: w h ere up o n tl»IU»maiB«itiunche 
all the oompaaBe of their amUea holj and aaocd, exoqit thor 
gates. For if their gates had bote hallowed and aanrtifed, 
they would have had a oonacieiice through them to have 
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broi^t in, or caried out of the dttie; anj things nee 
Ibr the life of man, that had not boie pure and deane. Nc 
they bdeeve cotaindy, that this ceremoaie of the founda- 
tion of their cittie was made the one and twentie of Aprill : 
bicause the Romaincs doe yet keepe that daye holy daye, 
and call it the feast of the natiTitie of their coontrye. On 
which daye they dyd not in olde time sacrifice any thing 
that had life, as esteeming that daye (which was the natxritie 
of their cittie) to be most mete to be kept cleane and pure 
from being polluted or defiled with any bloude. Notwith- 
standing before Rome was buylded, they had another feast 
called the sheapeheards or heardmens holy daye, which they 
dyd celebrate upon the same daye, and called it Palilia. 
Nowe at this daye the beginnings of the moneths with the 
Romaines is cleane contrarie to the Gredans : yet for all 
this, they holde opinion for certaintie that the daye on 
which Romulus founded his cittie, was assuredly that which 
the Grecians call Triacada : that is to save, the thirtie daye. 
On which there was seene an eclypse of the moone, which 
they suppose was observed by the Poet Antimachus (borne 
in the dttie of Teos) in the thirtenth yere of the sixt Olym* 

()iade. Likewise in the time of Marcus Varro (as a man 
earned, and one that had redde as much of auncient stones 
as any Romaine) there was a friend of his called Tarutius, a 
great philosopher and mathematician. Who being geven to 
the calculation of astronomic for the delight of speculation 
only, wherein he was thought most excellent : it dyd fall out 
that Varro gave him this question, to searche out what hower 
and daye the nativitie of Romulus was, who gathered it out 
by certaine accidents, as they doe in the resolutions of cer- 
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taine geomctricall questions. For they saye, that by the 
Bclfe same science, one maye tell before of things to come, 
and to happen to a man in his life, knowing certainely the 
bower of Iiis nativitie ; and howe one maye tell etlso the 
bower of his nati\ntie, wlien by accidents they knowe what 
hath happened to him all his life. Tanitius dyd the ques- 
tion that Varro gave him. And having throughely con- 
sidered the adventures, dedes, and gestes of Romulus, howe 
long he lived, and howe he dyed : all which being gathered 
and conferred together, he dyd boldly judge for a certaintie, 
that he was conceyved in his mothers wombe, in the first 
yere of the seconde Olympiade, the three and twentie daye 
of the moneth which the iEgyptians call .Chaeac, and now is 
called December, about three of the clockc in the morning, 
in which hower there was a whole eclypsc of the sunne : 
And that he was borne into the worlde, the one and twenteth 
of the moneth of Thoth, which is the moneth of September, 
about the rising of tl»e sunne. And that Rome was b^onne 
by him on the ninth daye of the moneth which the Egyp- 
tians call Phannuthi, and aunswereth now to the moneth of 
Aprill, betweene two and three of the clocke in the morning. 
For they will saye that a cittie bathe his revolution and his 
time of continuaunce appointed, as well as the life of a man : 
and that they knewe by the situation of the starres, the 
daye of her beginning and foundation. These things and 
suche other like, peradventure will please the readers better, 
for their straungenes and curiositie, then offend or mislike 
them for their falsehood. Nowe after he had founded his 
cittie, he first and foremost dyd divide in two companies, all 
those that were of age to carie annour. In every one of 
these companies there were three thousand footemen, and 
three hundred horsemen: and they were called Legions, 
bicause they were sorted of the chosen men that were pyckt 
out amongest all the rest for to Hght. The remaine after 
these was called Popuius, which signifieth the people. After 
this, he made a hundred counsellers of the best and honestest 
men of the cittie, which he called Patricians : and the whole 
company of them together he called Senatus, as one would 
saye, the counsell of the auncients. So they were called 
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Patricians, as some will saje, the counsaill of the fathers 
lawfull children, which fewe of the first inhabitants could 
shewe. It maye be, some will save this name was geven 
them of Patrocinium, as growing of the protection they had 
bv the sanctuarie of Uieir cittie, which wordc they uae at 
this daye in the selfe same signification ; as one that followed 
Evander into Italie, was called Patron, bicause he was pitie- 
full, and relieved the poore and litle children, aad so eot him 
selfe a name for his pitie and humanitie. But me tmnckei 
it were more like the trothe to save, that Romulus dyd call 
them so, bicause he thought the chiefest men should have a 
fatherly care of the meaner sorte : considering also it was to 
teache the meaner sorte that they should not fear th' autho- 
ritie of the greater, nor envie at their honours they had, but 
rather in all their causes should use their favour and good 
will, by taking them as their fathers. For even at this 
present, straungers call those of the Senate, lordes or cap- 
taines: but the uaturall Romaines call them, Patres Con- 
scripti, which is a name of fatherbed and dignitie without 
aivie. It is true that at the beginning they were only 
called Patres, but sithence, bicause they were many joyned 
unto the first, they have bene named Patres Conscnpti, aa a 
man i^ould saye, fathers of recorde together: whicn is the 
honorablest name he could have devised to make a diffeienoe 
betwext the Senaioun, and the people. Furthennoie, be 
made a difference betweene the chiefer cittixens, and the baser 
people, by calling the better sorte Patroni, as mucbe to saye, 
as defenilers : and the meaner sorte Clientes, as joa 
saye, followers, or men protected. This djd breeoe a 
veilous great love and good will aaion^ them, making 
one much beholding to the other, by many mutuall cuHc 
and pleasures : for the Patrons dyd nelpe the dients to thdr 
rigfat, defended their causes in judgement, dyd ^eve unto 
them counsaiU, and dyd take all their matt a a m hande. 

The clients againe enterchaungeaUy ^ ^■*"«^ tfaem sdves to 

their patrons, not onelv in outwarde h o no ur and re%enai cg_ 
towardes tbem, but otherwise dyd bdpe them with 
to marrie and advaunce their dai^faten, or ds to paye 
dettes and credit, if they were poors or decayed. 
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no lawc nor magistrate that could cotnpell the patron to be ROMULUS 
a witnes against his client : nor yet the client to witnesse 
against his patron. So they increased, and continued, all 
other rights and offices of aniitie and friendshippe together^ 
saving afterwards they thought it a great shame and reproache The shame of 
for the better, and richer, to take rewarde of the meaner and ^^^ Romaine« 
poorer. And thas of this matter we have spoken sufficiently. *^**^^ pift^ 
Moreover, foure moneths after the foundation of the cittie 
was layed, Fabius writeth, there was a great ravishement of 
women. There are some which laye it upon Romulus, who 
being then of nature warlike, and geven to prophecies and 
aunswers of the goddes, foretolde that his cittie should 
become very great and mightie, so as he raysed it by warres, 
and increased it by armes : and he sought out this culler 
to doe mischief, and to make warre upon the Sabynes. To 
prove this true, some saye he caused certaine of their maydes The raviahe- 
oy force to be taken awaye, but not past thirtie in number, ment of the 
as one that rather sought cause of warres, then dyd it for Sabynes 
neede of mariages : which me thinckes was not likely to be ^'""®°- 
true, but rather I judge the contrarie. For seeing his cittie 
was incontinently repleanished with people of all sortes, 
whereof there were very fewe that had wives, and that they 
were men gathered out of all countryes, and the most parte 
of them poore and needye, so as their neighbours disdayned 
them much, and dyd not looke they would longe dwell 
together : Romulus hoping by this violent taking of their 
maydes and ravishing them, to have an entrie into alliance 
with the Sabynes, and to entise them further to joyne with 
them in mariage, if they dyd gcntely intreate these wives RomuluK 
tbey had gotten, enterprised this violent taking of their crafte about 
maydes, and ravishing of them in suche a sorte. First he ♦"Tdf 
made it to be commonly bruited abroade in every place, that Sabvnea 
he had founde the altar of a god hidden in the grounde, and daughters, 
he called the name of the god, Census: either bicause he Consmagod. 
was a god of coimsaill, wherupon the Romaines at this daye 
in their tongue call Consilium, which we call counsell ; and 
the chief magistrates of their cittie Consules, as we saye Neptune the 
counsellers. Other saye it was the altar of the god Neptune, go^ of horae- 
sumamed the patron of horses. For this altar is vet at this *"*"• 
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and hidden, but when they use the running gtunes of their 
horse race. Other saye bicause counsell ever must be kept 
dofie and secret, they had good reason to kepe the altar of 
this god Consus hidaen in the grounde. Nowe other write 
when it was opened^ Romulus made a sacrifice of wonderfull 
joye^ and afterwardes proclaymed it op>enly in divers places, 
that at suche a daye there should be common playes in Rome, 
and a solemne feast kept of the god Consus, where all that 
were disposed to come should be welcome. Great numbers 
of people repaired thither from all partes. He him seifc 
was set in the chiefest seate of the snowe place, appareUed 
feyer in purple, and accomp»anied with the chiefe of his 
cittie about him. And there having purposed this ravishe- 
ment you have heard of, he had geven the signe before : that 
the same should beginne, when he should rise up and folde a 
playte of his gowne, and unfolde the same againe. Hereupon 
his men stoooe attending with their swordes : who so sone as 
they perceyved the signe was geven, with their swordes drawen 
in hande, and with great showtes and cryes ranne violently 
on the maydes and daughters of the Saliynes to take them 
awaye and ravishe tlieni, and suffered the men to ronne 
awaye, witliout doing them any hurte or violence. So 
some saye, there were but thirtie ravished, after whoee 
names were called the thirtie linages of the people of Rome. 
Howbeit Valerius Antias writeth, that there were five 
hundred and seven and tweutie : and luba, sixe hundred 
foure score and three. In the which is singularly to be noted 
for the commendation of Romulus, that he him selfe dyd 
take then but onely one of the maydes, named Hersilia : 
that afterwardes was the only cause and mediation of peace 
betwext the Sabynes and the Romaines. Which argueth 
plainely, tliat it was not to doe the Sabynes any hurte, nor 
to satisfie any disordinate lust, that tliey had so forcibly 
undertaken this ravishement : but to joyne two peoples to- 
gether, with the straightest bondes that could be betweene 
men. This Hersilia as some saye, was maried unto one 
Hostilius, the noblest man at that time amongest the 
Romaines : or as others write, unto Romulus mm selfc, 
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which had two children by her. The first was a daughter, 
and her name was Prima, bicause she was the first : the other 
was a Sonne, whom he named AoUius, bicause of the multitude 
of people he had assembled together in his cittie, and after- 
wardes he was sumamed Abillius. Thus Zenodotus the 
Trcezenian writeth, wherein notwithstanding there be divers 
that doe contrarie him. Among those which ravished then 
the daughters of the Sab3me8, it is sayed there were founde 
certaine meane men carying away a marvellous passing fayer 
one. These met by chaunce on the waye, certaine of the 
chief of the cittie, who would have taken her by force from 
them, which they had done, but that they beganne to crye 
they caried her unto Talassius, who was a younge man 
marveilously well beloved of every bodye. Which wnen the 
others understoode, they were exceeding glad, and they 
commended them : in so much as there were some which 
sodainely turned backe againe, and dyd acconipanie them for 
Talassius sake, crying out a lowde, and often on his name. 
From whence the custome came, which to this daye the 
Romaines synge at their manages, Talassius, like as the 
Grecians synge Hyroeneus. For it is sayed he was compted 
very happie that he met with this woman. But Sextius 
Sylla a Carthaginian borne, a man very wise, and well 
learned, tolde me once it was the crye and signe which 
Romulus gave to his men, to beginne the ravishemeut : 
whereupon those which caried them awaye, went crying this 
worde Talassius, and that from thence the custome hathe con- 
tinued, that they singe it yet at their mariages, Neverthe- 
les the most parte of authors, specially luba, thinckes it 
is a warning to remember the newe maried women of their 
worke, which is to spinne, which the Grecians call Talassia, 
the Italian words at tliat time being not mingled with the 
Greeke. And if it be true the Romaines used this terme of 
Talassia, as we of Grece doe use : we might by conjecture 
yeld another refison for it, which should carie a better likely- 
noode and proofe. For when the Sabynes after the hattell 
had made peace with the Romaines, they put in an article 
in favour of the women in the treatie, that they aliould not 
be bounde to serve their husbands in any other worke, but in 
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spinnmg of woUe. Ever since this custome hathe growtg, 
tnat those which geve their daughters in mariage, and tboK 
who leade the br)'de, and such as are present at the weddii^ 
gpeake in sporte to the newe roaried wife, lau^ung, Talaanus: 
in token tnat they doe not leade the bryde for anj other 
worke or service, but to spinne woUe. Thereof this hatfae 
bene the use to this daye, that the bryde dotbe not of her 
selfe come over the threshold of her husbands dore, but she 
is hoysed pretely into the house : bicause the Sab^-nc woaen 
at that time were so lift up, and caried away by force. Tlicj 
saye also, that the manner of making the shed of the new 
wedded wives heare, with the Iron head of a Javding, came 
up then likewise : this stoiie being a manifest token that 
these first manages were made by force of annes, and as it 
were at the swords poynte : as we have written more at fauv^ 
in the booke, wherein we render and showe the causes of the 
Romaines facions and customes. Tliis ravisbement was put 
in execution about the ei^tenth daye of the moneth then 
called Sextilis, and nowe named August : on which daye 
they yet celebrate the feast they call Consalia. Nowe the 
Sabynes were good men of wane, and had great numbers of 
people, but they dwelt in villages, and not within indoscd 
walles : being a thing fit for their noble courages that 
dyd feare nothing, and as those who were descended £roni 
the Lacedaemonians. Nevertheles, they seeing them selves 
bound and tyed to peace by pledges and hostages, ihat 
were very neere allyed unto them, and fearing thdr «uuighten 
should be ill intreated : sent ambaawadouTs to Romulus, by 
whom they made reasonable offers and persuaaiona, that their 
daughters might be delivered unto them againe, without any 
force or violence, and then afterwardes, that he would cause 
them to be asked in mariage of their parents, as bothe 
reason and lawe would require. To thend that with good 
will and consent of all parties, both peoples might contract 
amitie and alliance together. Whereunto Romulus made 
aunswer, he could not restore the maydes which his people 
had taken awaye and maried : but most friendly be ptmyed 
the Sabynes to be contented with their alliance. This 
aunswer being returned, and not liked, whitest the prinocf 
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and communal tie of the Sabynes were occupied in consulta- 
tioD, and about the arming of them selves : Acron kine of 
the Ceninenses (a man exceeding couragious and skilfml in 
the warres, and one that from the beginning mistrusted the 
over bolde and stowte enterprises that Romulus was likely 
to attempt, considering the late ravishment of the Sabjnaes 
daughters^ and howe he was alreadye greatly dreaded of his 
neighbours, and somwhat untolerable, if he were not chafi> 
ticed and brought lower) first beganne to invade him witli 
a puiissant armie, and to make hotte and violent warres 
upon him. Romulus on th^ other side prepared also, and 
went forth to meete him. When they were come so neere 
together that they might see one another, they sent defiance 
to cache other, and prayed that they two might fight man 
to man amiddest their armies, and neither of theirs to sturre 
a foote. Bothe of them accepted of it, and Romulus making 
his prayer imto lupiter, dyd promise, and made a vowe : 
that if he dyd geve him the Nictorie to overcome, he would 
offer up to him the armour of his enemie, which he dyd. 
For first he slew Acron in the field, and afterwards gave 
battell to his men, and overthrew them also. Lastely he 
tooke his cittie, where he did no hurte nor yet displeasure 
to any, saving that he dyd commaunde them to pull downe 
their houses, and destroy them, and to goe dwell with him at 
Rome : where they should have the selfe same rightes and 
priviledges which the first inhabitants did enjoye. There 
was nothing more enlarged the cittie of Rome, then this 
manner of pollicie, to joyne allwayes unto it those she had 
overcome and vancquished. Romulus now to discharge his 
vowe, and in suche sorte that his offering might be acceptable 
to lupiter, and pleasaunt to his cittizens to beholde : md cut 
downe a goodly straight growen young oke, which he lighted 
on by good fortune, in the place where his campe did lye. 
The same he trimmed and dyd set forth after the manner of 
victorie, hanging cmd tying all about it in fayer order, the 
armour and weapons of king Acron. Then he girding his 
Bowne to him, and putting upon his long bushe of heare, a gar- 
land of lawrell, layed the young oke upon Iris right shoulder, 
and he first marched before towards his cittie, and songe a 
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royall songe of victorie, all his armie following him in armes 
unto the cittie in order of battel 1 : where his cittizens recejnrcd 
him in all passing wise and triumphe. This noble and statelv 
entrie ever since hath geven them minds in such sorte, and 
in stateher wise to make their triumphe. The offering of 
this triumphe was dedicated to lupiter sumamed Feretrian : 
bicause the Latine worde Ferire, signifieth to hurt and kill : 
and the prayer Romulus had made, was, he might hurt and 
kill his enemie. Such spoyles are called in Latine, SpoUa 
opima : therefore sayeth Varro, that ope^ signifie richeflL 
Howbeit me thinckes it were more likely to saye, that they 
were so named of this worde C^tu, wliicK betokeneth a dede, 
bicause he must needes be the chief of the armie, that hath 
filayne with his owne hands the generall of his enemies, and 
that must ofter the spoyles called Spolia apima, as you would 
saye, his principal spoyles and dedes. This never happened 
yet but to three Komaine captaines onely : of the which 
Romulus was the first, who slew Acron, king of the Cenin- 
enses, Cornelius Cossus was the second, who killed Tolum- 
nius, the generall of the Thuscans. Clodius Marcellus wa« 
the thirde, who slewe Britomartus, king of the Graules, with 
his owne hands. iVnd for the two last, Cossus and Marcellus, 
they made their entrie into the cittie, carying their triumphcs 
upon charets triumphant : but Romulus did not so. There- 
fore in tliis poynt Dionysius the historiographer hath erred, 
Mrriting that Romulus dyd enter into Rome upon a charret 
triumphant. For it was Tarquinius Priscus the soime of 
Demaratus, who first dyd set out triumphes in so stately and 
magnificent showe. Other holde opinion it was \'aieri\is 
Publicola, who was the first that ever entred upon 
triumphant charret. Concerning Romulus, Itis statues are 
yet to be scene in Rome, carying his triumphe a foote. 
After this overthrowe and taking of the Ceninenses, the 
inhabitants of the citties of Fidena, Crustumerium, and 
^Vntemua, rose alltogether against the Romaines, whiles the 
other Sabynes also were a prejjaring them selves. So they 
fought a battell, in which they tookc the overthrowe : and 
left their citties to the spoyle of Romulus, their lands to be 
geven where he thought good, and them selves to be caned 
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to Home. Romulus then dyd geve their lands among his 
cittizens, except tliose lands which did belong to the fathers 
of the maydens that they had taken away and ravished. 
For he was contented that the fathers of them should kepe 
still their lands. By and by the other Sabynes stoniaking 
thereat, did chuse them a generall called Tatius, and so 
went with a puysant army toward the cittie of Rome, where- 
unto to approche at that time it was very harde^ the castell 
or keepc of their cittie being seated, where at this day the 
Capitol! standeth, within which there was a great garrison^ 
whereof Tarpeius was captaine, and not his daughter Tarpeia, 
as some will saye, who set out Romulus as a foole. But 
Tarpeia the captaines daughter, for the desire she had to 
have all the golde bracelets which they dyd weare about 
their armes, solde the forte to the Sabynes, and asked for 
reward of her treason, all they did weare on their left armes. 
Tatius promised them unto her : and she opened them a gate 
in the night, by the which she did let all the Sabynes into 
the castell. Aiitigonus then was not aJone, who sayed, he 
loved those which did betraye, and hated them that had 
betrayed : nor yet Ca?sar Augustus, who told Ryniitalces the 
Thracian, that he loved treason, but he hated traytors. 
And it is a comon affection which we beare to wicked per- 
sons, whilest we stand in neede of them : not unlike for all 
the world to those which have nede of the gall and poyson 
of venemous beasts. For when they finde it, they are glad, 
and take it to serve their tume : but after their turne is 
served, and they have that they sought, they hate the 
crueltie of such beasts. So played Tatius at that tinif. For 
when he was gotten into the castell, he commanded the 
Sab^nies (for performance of his promise he had made to 
Tarpeia) they sliould not sticke to geve her all they weare 
on their left armes, and to doe as he did : who taking from 
his owne arme first, the bracelet which he ware, did cast it 
to her, and his target after. And so did all the rest in like 
sorte, in so much as being borne downe to the ground by tlie 
weight of bracelets and targets, she dyed as pressed to deathe 
under her burden. Nevertheles Tarpeius self was atteinted, 
and condemned also of treason, by Romulus order, as luba 
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ROMULUS sayeth, it is set forth by Sulpitius Galba. They that write 
nowe otherwise of Taq>eia, saying she was the daughter 
of Tatius, generall of the Sabynes, and was forced by 
Romulus to lie with him, and how she was punished in this 
sorte by her own father after her said treason committed : 
those I saye, amongest whom Antigonus is one, are not to be 
credited. And the poet Simylus also dothe dote most, who 
sayeth Tarpeia solde the Capitoll not to the Sabynes, but to 
the king of Gaules, with whom she was in love : as in these 
verses dothe appearc. 

Tupeia, that mayde of foolisbe mynde, 

vnicb nere unto the Capitoll did dwell 
(In fervent flames, of beastly love beblynde, 

wherewith the kini^ of Gaules did make her swell) 
Caused stately Kome surprised for to be 

by euemies, as every mau maye see. 
Ana so throughe hope of his fidelitie 

betrayed her syre, with all his familie. 

And a litle after, in speaking of the manner of her deatbe 
he sayeth also : 

Yet lo : the Gaules, those worihie nieu of might 
threw her not downe, into the waves of Po, 

But from their arnies, wherewitli they wonte to fight 
they coat their shields upon lier body so. 

That she surprest with such on heavy waight, 

(Ah woefull mayde) to death was smootbred straight, 

This mayden therefore being buried in the same place, 
the whole hill was called afterwardes Tarpeius after her 
name, which continued untill Tarquinius the King dyd dedi- 
cate all the place to lupiter : for then they caryed her bones 
into some otner place, and so it lost her name. Onles it be 
that rocke of the Capitoll, which at this present time they 
call Rupes Tarpeia, from the toppe whereof they were wonte 
in olde time to throwe downe hedlong all wicked offenders. 
When the Sabynes now had gotten this holde, Romulus 
being exceeding wrathe, sent them a defiaunce, and bad 
them battell if they durst. Tatius straight refused not, con- 
sidering if by mischaunce they were distressed, they had a 
sure renige to retire onto. The place betweene the two armies 
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where the fight should be, was all round about environned 
with litle hilles. So as it was playne, the fight could not be 
but sharpe and daungerous, for the discommodiousnes of the 
place, were was neither grounde for any to flye, nor yet any 
space for any longe chase, it was of so small a compasse. 
Nowe it fortuned by chaunce, the river of Tyber had over- 
flowen the banckes a fewe dayes before, and there remained 
in it a deeper mudde then men would have judged, bicause 
the grounae was so plaine, and was even where the great 
market place of Rome standeth at this daye. They could 
disceme nothing thereof by the eye, bicause the upper parte 
of it was crusted, whereby it was the more rcadyc for them 
to venter upon, and the worse to get out, for that it dyd 
syncke undemeathe. So the Sabynes had gone upon it, had 
not Curtius daunger sene, which by good fortune stayed 
them. He was one of the noblest and valliantest men of 
the Sabynes, who being mounted upon a courser, went on 
a good wave before the armie. This courser entring upon 
the crusted mudde, and sincktng with all, beganne to plonge 
and struggle in the myer : whereat Curtius proved a while 
with the spurre to sturre him, and get him out, but in the 
ende seeing it would not be, he le^ his backe, and saved 
him selfe. The same very place to this daye is called after 
his name, Lacus Curtius. The Sabynes then scaping thus 
this daunger, beganne the battell. The fight dyd growe 
very cruell, and endured so a great while, the victone leaning 
no more to the one side then to the other. There dyed in 
a small space a great number of men, amongest whom 
Hostilius was one, who as they save was the husband of 
Hersilia, and grandfather to Hostilius that was king of 
Romaines after Numa Pompilius. Afterwardes there were 
(as we may thincke) many other encounters and battells 
betweene them : howbeit they make mention of the last above 
all the rest, wherein Romulus had so sore a blowe on his 
head with a stone, that he was almost felled to the grounde, 
in so much as he was driven to retire a litle out of the 
battell. Upon which occasion the Romaines gave backe 
also, and drue towardes mount Palatine, being driven out of 
the playne by force. Romulus beganne nowe to recover of 
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ROMULUS the blowe he had receyved, and so returned to geve a newe 
onset, and cryed out all he might to his souldiers to tarye, 
and shewe their face againe to their enemie. But for all hii 
lowde crying, they left no 6ying still for life, and there was 
not one that durst retume againe. Whereupon Romulus 
lyfting up his bandes straight to heaven, dyd most fervently 

Sraye unto lupiter, that it would please him to staye the 
ying of his people, and not suffer the Romaines glorie tlius 
to fall to their utter destruction, but to repaire it by his 
favour againe. He heul no soner ended this prayer, but 
divers of his men that fled, beganne to be oshamea to flye 
before their King, and a sodaine boldnes came upon them, 
and their feare therewithall vanished awaye. The place they 
lupiter first stayed in was, where as nowe is the temple of lupiter 

Stator. Stator, which is as much to saye, as lupiter the stayer. 

Afterwardes gathering them selves togetner againe, tliey 
repulsed the Sabynes even to the place they call nowe Regia, 
and unto the temple of the goddessc Vesta : where bothe the 
battels being prepared to geve a newe charge, there dyd fall 
out before tnem, a straunge and an uncredible Uiing to see, 
which stayed them they fought not. For of the Sabyne 
women whom the Romames had ravished, some rarme of the 
one side, other of the other side of the battels, with lamenta- 
tions, cryes, and showtes, stepping betweene their weapons, 
and among the slayne bodyes on the grounde, in suche sorte 
that they seemed out of tJieir wittes, and caried as it were 
with some spirites. In this manner they went to finde out 
their fathers and their liusbands, some carying tlieir sucking 
Iwbes in their onnes, other haWng their heare lose about 
their eyes, and all of tliem calling, nowe upon the Sabynes, 
nowe upon the Romaines, with the gentelest names that 
could be devised ; which dyd melt the hartes of bothe parties 
in suche sorte, that they gave backe a litle, and made them 

[)lace betweene bothe tlie battells. Then were the cryes and 
amentations of every one pla^Tiely hearde. There was not a 
man there but it pittied him, aswell to see them in that 
pittiefull case, as to heare the lamentable wordes they spake: 
adding to their most humble petitions and requestes that 
could be any waye imagined, passing wise p>ersuasious and 
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reasons to induce them to a peace. For what offence (sayed 
they) or what displeasure have we done to you, that we 
should deserve suchc an heape of evills, as we have already 
suffered, and yet you make us beare ? we were as you knowe 
violently (and against all lawe) ravished by those, whose 
nowe we remaine. But cure fathers, oure brethren, oure 
mothers and friends have left us with them so long, that 
processe of time, and the straightest bonds of the worlde, 
have tyed us nowe so fast to them, whom mortally before 
we hated : that we are constrayned nowe to be slighted 
thus, to see them fight, yea and to lament and dye with 
them, who before unjustly tookc us from you. For then 
you came not to oure rescue when we were virgines un- 
touched, nor to recover us from them when they wickedly 
assaulted us, fK)ore sowles : but nowe ye come to take the 
wives from tlieir husbands, and the mothers from their litle 
children. So as the helpe ye thincke to geve us nowe dothe 
grieve us more, then the forsaking of us was sorowfuU to 
us then. Suche is the love they have borne unto us, and 
suche is the kyndenes we beare againe to them. Nowe, if 
ye dyd fight for any other cause then for us, yet were it 
reason ye should let fall your armes for oure sakes (by whom 
you are made grandfathers and fathers in lawe, cosins and 
brothers in lawe) even from those against whom you now 
bend your force. But if all this warre begaime for us, we 
hartely beseeche you then that you will receyve us with your 
sonnes in lawe, and your sonnes by them, and that you will 
restore unto us oure fathers, oure brethem, oure kinsefolkes 
and friends, without spoyling us of oure husbands, of our 
children, and of our joyes, and thereby make us woeful! 
captives and prisoners in oure mindes. These requestes and 
persuasions by Hersilia, and other the Sabyne women being 
heard, bothe the armies stayed, and helde cverie bodie his 
hand, and straight the two generallcs imparled together. 
During which parle they brought their husbands and their 
children, to their fathers and their brethem. They brought 
meate and drincke for them that would eate. They dressed 
up the woundes of those that were hurte. They caried them 
home with them to their houses. They shewed them howe 
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they were mistresses there with their husbands. They made 
them see liowe greately they were sccompted of and esteemed : 
yea howe with a wcdiocke love and reputation they were 
honored. So in the end peace was concluded betwene them^ 
wherein it was articled, that the SabjTie women which would 
remaine with their husbands shoidd tarye still, and be 
exempted from all worke or service (as above recited) save 
only spinning of woUe. And that the Sabynes and Romaines 
shoula dwell together in the cittie, whicn should be called 
Roma, after Romulus name : and the inhabitants should be 
called Quirites, after the name of the cittie of Tatius king of 
the Sabynes, and that they should reigne and goveme to- 
gether by a comon consent. The place where this peace was 
concluded, is called yet to this daye Comitium : bicause that 
Coire, in the Latine tongue signitieth * to assemble.'' So the 
cittie being augmented by the one halfe, they dyd choose of 
the Sabynes another hundred new Patricians, unto the first 
hundred of the Romaines that were chosen before. Then 
were the Legions made of sixe thousand footemen, and six 
hundred horsemen. After they divided their iuliabitants 
into three Tribes, wherof those that came of Romulus, 
were called Ramnenses after his name : those that came of 
Tatius were called Taticnses after his name : and those that 
were of the third stocke, were called Lucerenses, as from the 
Latine word Lucut, called with us a grove in English, 
bicause thither great number of people of all sortes dyd 
gather, which afterwards were made citizens of Rome. Ine 
very worde of Tr'iinuf (which signifieth bands, wards, or hun- 
dreds) dothe witnesse this beginning of Rome from wards, or 
hundreds. For hereupon the Romaines call those at this daye* 
their Tribunes, which are the chiefe heades of tlie people. 
But every one of these principall wardes had afterwards ten 
other particular wards under them, which some thincke were 
called after the names of the thirtie Sabyne women that 
were ravished : but that semeth false, bicause many of them 
cary the names of the places they came from. Howbeit at 
that time many things were stablished and ordeined in 
honour of women : as to geve them place, tlie upper hande 
in meeting them, the upper hande in streets : to speakc no 
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fowle or dishonest word before them, no man to unraye him- ROMULUS 
selfe, or shew naked before them ; that they should not be 
called before criminaU judges sitting upon homicides and 
murderers: that their chifdren should weare about their 
necks a kind of a Juell called Bulla, facioned in manner Uke 
these water bubbles that rise upon the water when it begin- 
neth to raine : and that their gowncs should be garded with 
purple. Now the two Kings dyd not straight conferre to- 
gether so sone as any occasion of busines was offered them, 
but either of them dyd first counsell alone with his hundred 
Senatours, and afterwards they dyd all assemble together. 
Tatius dwelt in the place where nowe is the temple of luno Tatsus and 
Moneta: Romulus in the place called at this present, the RomiiJus 
stayers of the fayer banckc, then the descent of mount Pala- P^^*^^^- 
tine, as they goe to the showe place or great listes, where 
they saye was somtime the holy comell tree, whereof they The holy eor- 
make so great accompt, Romulus one daye desirous to "^^^ ''■^• 
prove his strength, threwe (as it is sayed) a darte from 
mount Aventinc toward mount Palatine. The stafl'e whereof 
was of a Cornell tree : and the Iron of it entred so deepe into 
the ground being a lustye fatte soyle, that no man could pul 
it out, although many proved it, and did the best they could. 
The ground being very good and fit to bring forth trees, 
did so nourishe the ende of this staile, that it tooke roote, 
and beganne to spread braunches : so that in time it became 
a fayer great Cornell tree, which the succeasours of Romulus 
dyd inclose with a walle, and dyd kcpe and worshippe it as a 
very holy thing. If by chaunce any went to see it, and 
found it looked not freshe and grene, but like a tree withered 
and dryed awaye for laeke of movsture : he went awaye 
straight as one afFrayed, crying to all he met (and they with 
him went crying still) in everj' place, water, water, as it had 
bene to have quenched a fyre. Then ranne they thither out 
of all quarters with vessels of water, to water and moyste 
the tree. In the time of Caius Cfesar, who caused th^ 
stayers about it to be repayred : they saye the labourers 
rayaing the place, and digging about this comell tree, dyd 
by negligence hurte the rootes of the same in suche sorte, as 
afterward es it dryed up altogether. Nowe the Sabynes 
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reoeyved the aioneths after the maimer of the Romaines, 
whereof we have written sufficiently in the life of Numa. 
Romulus againe used the Sabynes sheldea : and both he and 
his people chaunged the facion of their armour and weapons 
they used. For the Uomaines before dyd carye Htle sheldes 
after the facion of the Argives. As for either of their holv 
dayes and sacrifices, they kept them bothe together, and dyd 
not take awaye any of them, which either the one or the 
other people observed before, but they added thereunto some 
other newe. As that which they call Matronalia, which was 
instituted in honour of the women, bicause by their meanes 
peace was concluded. And tliat also of Carmentalia, in 
nonour of Carmenta, whom some suppose to be the godd 
of fate or destinie, bicause she hathe rule and p>ower over the 
nativities of men, by reason whereof, the mothers call upon 
her often, and reverence her very much. Other saye she was 
the wife of Evander the Arcadian, who being a prophetesse 
inspired by tlie god Phoebus, gave the oracles in verse, 
wherupon she was sumamed Carmenta, bicause that Car- 
mina in Latine signifie verses : for it is of certaintie that her 
proper name was Nicostrata. Howbeit there are some which 
geve another manner of derivation and interpretation of tliis 
worde Carmenta, which is the liklier to be true : as if they 
would saye, Carervi mente : which signifieth ' wanting wit,' for 
the very furie that taketh them when they are inspired with 
the prophetical! spirite. For in Latine Carere^ betokeneth 
' to lacke ' : and Mctis, signifieth * wit.' As for the feast of 
Palilia, we have tolde of it before : but the feast of Luper- 
calia, considering the time of celebrating thereof, it scemeth 
it is ordeined for a puriHeation. For it is celebrated on the 
unfortunate dayes of the nioneth of Februarie, which are 
called the purging dayes. The dayes in the olde time on 
which they did celebrate the same, were called Februata. 
But the proper name of the feast, is as much to saye, as the 
feast of woulves. Wherefore it seemeth to be a feast of great 
antiquitie, and instituted by the Arcadians which came in 
with Evander: albeit the name of woulves is as comon to 
the females, as the males, and so it might perhappes be 
called, by reason of the woulfe that brought up Romulus. 
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For we see those which ronne up and down the cittie that 
daye, and they call Luperci, doe beginne their course in the 
very place where they save Romulus was cast out. Howbeit 
many things are done, whereof the original! cause were hard 
now to be conjectured. For goates about a certaine time of 
the yere are killed^ tlien they bring two young boyes, noble 
mens sonnes, whose foreheads they touch with the knife be- 
bloudied with the bloude of the goates that are sacrificed. 
By and by they drye their forheads with wolle dipped in 
milke. Then tnc yong boyes must laughe immediately after 
they have dried tneir forheads. That done they cut the 
goates skinnes, and make thongs of them, which they take 
in their hands, and ronne with them all about the cittie 
starck naked (saving they have a clothe before their 
secrets) and so they strike with these thonges all they 
mete in their waye. The yonge wives doe never shonne 
them at all, but are well contented to be striken with them, 
beleeving it helpeth them to be with childe, and also to be 
easely delivered. There is another thing yet in this feast, 
that these Lupercians which ronne about the cittie, doe also 
sacrifice a dogge. Concerning this feast, the Poet named 
Butas dothe write somewhat in his elegies, where shewing 
the occasion of the fond customes and ceremonies of the 
Romaines, he dothe saye that Romulus after he had alayne 
Amulius, did runne straight with great ioye to the very 
place where the wolfe gave him and his brother sucke, in 
memorj- of which running, he sayeth this feast of Lupercalia 
was celebrated : and that the noble mens younger sonnes doe 
runne through the cittie, striking and laying on them which 
they meete in their way with their goate thongs, in tokai 
that Remus and Romulus ranne from Alba unto that place, 
with their drawen swordes in their hands. And that the 
touching of their forehead with a bloudy knife, is in re- 
membrance of the daunger they stoode in at that time to 
have bene slaine. Last of all, the drying of their foreheads 
with wolle dipped in milke, is in memorie of the milke they 
sucked of the woulfes. But Caius Acilius writcth, that 
Remus and Romulus before Rome was built, did happen to 
lose their beasts on a dayc, and after they had made certaine 
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ROMULUS pravere unto Faunus for the finding of then^ they ranne here 
and there starcke naked as they went a seeking of them, for 
feare they should have bene troubled with overmuch heate 
and sweating. And this is the cause he sayeth, why the 
Lupercians doc at this daye ronne about naked. And if it 
be true they make thu> sacrifice for a purging, a mem might 
saye they might offer up a dogge for that purpose, like as 
the Grecians in their sacrifices of purgation doe use to carie 
out aU their doggs. And in many places they doe observe 
this ceremonie, to drive out the doggs, which they call 
Periscylacismes. Otherwise, if it be or a thanckfullnes to 
the woulfe that gave Romulus sucke, and saved him from 
perishing, that the Uomaines doe solemnise this feast : it i« 
not impartinent they sacrifice a dogge, bicause he is enemic 
to the woulves. Onles a man womd save it was to puniahe 
this beast, which troubleth and letteth the Lupercians t«^en 
they runne. Some saye also it was Romulus, who first in- 
stituted it a religion to kepe holy fire, and that first ordeined 
holie virgines, wltich are called Vestales : other doe ascribe 
it to Numa Pompilius. Notwithstanding it is most certainc 
otherwise, that Romulus was a very devoute man, and greatly 
skilfidl in telbng of things to come by the fljing of birds : 
for which cause he did ordinaribe cane the angurs crooked 
staffe, called in Latin LHwis. It is a rodde crooked at the 
end, wherewith the augurs or soothsayers when they sit 
down to behold the flying of birds, doe poynte out and 
marke the quarters of the heaven. Tliey carefully kept it 
within the pallace : howbeit it was lost in the time of warres 
with the Gaules, when the cittie of Rome was taken. After- 
wards wjien these barbarous people were chased and driven 
out, it was founde againe (as it is sayed) all whole, within a 
great hill or heape of ashes, having no manner of hurte, 
where all things els about it had bene consumed and marred 
with the fire. He is sayd to have made certaine lawes, 
among which there is one that seemeth somewhat harde, 
which is : that the man is suffered to put awaye his wife, 
and in some case to geve her notliing : and like libertie is 
not geven to the wife to put awaye her husband. As if she 
maye be proved to have consented to the poysoning of her 
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children, or to have counterfaited her huhb^ude keyes, or to 
have committed adulterie. But if he put her Awnye for any 
other cause, then the one halfe of the goodes is ndjuged to 
the wife, and the other nioytie to the goddesse Ceres : and 
he that puttcth away his wife after this sorte, is commanded 
further, to sacrifice to the goddes of the earth. Thi^ al^o 
was notable in Romulus, who having ordeined no payne npr 
punishement for parricides (that is for those that kdl their 
parents) called yet all murder parricide, to shewe how 
detestable that murder was, and as for parricides, he thought 
it unt)ossible. And it seemed a great while, he had reason 
to thincke so, that such wickednea would never happen in the 
worlde. For in sixe hundred yeres together it was not 
knowen that any man in Rome committed suche an offence : 
and the first parricide with them was Lucius Ostius, after the 
warres of HannibalL But enough touching this matter. 
Furthermore in the first yere of the reignc of Tatius, some 
of his kjTisemen and friendes met by chaunce on the waye 
certainc ambassadours, comming from the citie of Laurentum 
unto Rome, whom they set upon, and nient to have robbed 
them. The ambassadours resisting them, and not willing to 
deliver their money, they made no more a doc, but slewe 
them. This haynous deedc being thus committed, Romulus 
was of opinion they shoulde be executed openly in the highe 
waye for example. But Tatius deferred it still from dayc to 
daye, and dyd tdlwayes excuse the matter unto him, which 
was the only cause, they fell out one with the other. For in 
all things els, they caried them selves as lionestly as might be 
the one to the other, ruling and governing together, with a 
common consent and good accorde. But the parents and 
kynsefolkes of those who were murdered, when they sawe 
tney could have no justice bicause of Tatius : watched him 
one daye as he sacrificed with Romulus, in the cittie of 
Laviniuin, and stabbed him in, without offering Romulus 
any violence, but rather praysed him for a good and 
righteous prince. Romulus caused the bodye of Tatius to 
be straight taken up, and buried him very honorably in 
mount Aventine, about the place nowe called Armilustnum. 
Furtlicr he never shewed any countcnaunce to revenge his 
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death. There. iRre some Historiographers that vnite, that 
those of thp cittic of Laurentum being afcard at this 
murder, <lyd deliver forthwith to Romulus the murderers of 
the ambaasadours. He notwithstanding dyd let them goe 
againe, saying : one murder was requited by another. Tnis 
gave some occasion of speache to thincke, he was glad he 
was ryddc of his companion : yet the SabjTies neither sturred 
nor rebelled for all this, but some of them were affrayed of 
him for the great love they bare him, other for his power he 
was of, and other for the honour they gave him as a god, 
continuing still in duetie and obedience towards him. Divers 
strauiigers also had Romulus valiancie in great honour : as 
amongest other, those who then were called the auncient 
Latines, which sent amimssadours to him to make league and 
amitie with him. He devised to take the cittie of Fideoa 
which was nere neighbour to Rome. Some saye he tooke it 
upon a sodaine, having sent before certen horse men to breake 
downe the hookes and hingewes with force, which the gates 
hang by : and him selfe came after the rest of his armie, and 
stale upon them, before the cittie mistrusted any thing. 
Other write that the Fidenates first invaded his countrye, 
and foraged unto tlie very suburbes of Rome, where they did 
great harme : and howe Romulus laved an ambushe in their 
waye as they returned home, and slewe a great number of 
them. When he tooke their cittic, he did not rase it, but 
made a colonye of it, (as a place to send the overincrease of 
Rome unto) whither he sent afterwards two thousand five 
hundred Romains to inhabite there : and it was on the 
thirtciith daye of Aprill, which the Romaines call the Ide« 
of the same moneth. Not long after there rose suche a great 
plague in Rome, that men died sodainely, and were not 
sicke : the earth brought forth no fruite : bruite beasts 
delivered no increase of their kynde : there rayned also 
droppes of bloude in Rome, as they saye. In so much as 
besides the evills men felt in this extremitie, they fell in a 
marveilous feare of the wrathe of the goddes. Afterwards 
perceiving the like happened to the inhabitants of Laurentum, 
then every man judgca it was the very vengeance and hcavie 
hand of the goddes, who plagued and punished these two 
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citties for the murder committed upon Tatius, and the ROMULUS 
ambassadours that were killed. Wliereupon the murderers 
of both sides were apprehended, and executed : and these 
pWues by and by ceased both in the one and in the other 

»cittie. Romulus besides, did purifie the cities witli certaine 
sacriBces that he devised, which they keepe still at this daye, 
at the gate called Ferentina. But before the plague ceased, 
the Camerines came to assaulte the Romaines, and had over- 
comen all the countrie, supposing they should not be able 
to withstand them, bicause they had Dene so sore troubled 
with the plague. Yet notwithstanding, Romulus set up on 
them with his army, and wanne the field of them, in which 
conflict there were slaine about sixe thousand men. After 
the battell done, he tooke their cittie, and conveyed to Rome Camerium 
the one half of the inhabitants that remained. After this, *^^" ^^ 
he sent twise as many Romaines as there were naturall 
Camerians left at Camerine, to dwell there among them. 
This was done the first daye of August : so great was the 
multitude of the inhabitants of Rome that had increased in 
sixteene yeres from the first foundation of the cittie. Among 
other spoyles he got there, he caried away a charret of brasse 
with foure horses, which he caused to he set up in the temple 
of Vulcan, and his owne statue upon it, and victorie crowning 
him with a garland triumphant. His power being growen 
thus create, his weake neighbours did submit themselves 
unto him, being contented to live in peace by him. His 
stronger neighbours were affrayed of him, and envied much 
his greatnes, and dyd take it no good policie to suffer him 
thas to rise in the face of the world, and thought it meete 
spedilie to dawnte his glorie, and clippe his winges. ITie 
first of the Thuscans that bent their power against him, 
were the Veians, who had a great countrie, and dwelled in a 
fitronge and mightie cittie. To picke a quarrell to him, 
they sent to have redelivered to them the cittie of Fidena, 
which they sayed belonged unto them. This was thought 
not only unreasonable, but a thing worthy laughing at, con- 
sidering that all the while the Fiuenates were in warre, and 
daunger, the Thuscans never came to their ayde, but had 
suffered them to be sla^Tie, and then came to demaunde their 
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ROMULUS lands and tenements, when other had possession of them. 
Therefore Romulus having geven them an amwwer full of 
mockerie, and derision, they divided their power into two 
armies, and sent the one against them of Fidena, and with 
the other they marched towards Rome. That which went 
against the cittie of Fidena, prevayled, and killed there two 
thousand Romaines : the otner was overthrowen and dis- 
comfited by Romulus, in which there dyed eight thousand 
Veians. Afterwards, they met againe somewhat neere the 
cittie of the Fidenates, where tliey fought a battell : and all 
dyd confesse, the chiefest explovte was done by Romulus 
Theincredible owne hands that daye, who shewea all the skill and valliantnes 
j^liantnes of ^^^^ y,^^ ^ \^ looked for in a worthy captaine. It seemed 
that daye, he farre exceeded the common sorte of men, in 
strength of bodye and feates of armes. Neverthelea that 
which some saye, is hardely to Ije credited : and to l)e plaine, 
is out of all comptasse of Leliefe and possibilitie. For they 
write, there were fourteene thousand men slayne at that 
btittell, and that more then halfe of them were slayne by 
Romulus own hands : and tlie rather, for that every nuiti 
judgeth it a vaine bragge and ostentation which the Mes- 
senians reporte of Aristomenes, who offered in sacrifice to 
the goddes tliree hundred beastes of victorie, as for so many 
Lacedaemonians him self had slayne in the battelL Their _ 
annie l>eing thus broken, Romulus suffered them to flye who ■ 
by swiftnes could save them selves, and marched with all his 
power in good arraye towards their cittie. The cittizens 
then considering their late great losse and ovcrthrowc, would 
not hazard the daunger of withstanding him, but went out 
all together, and made their humble petition and sute for 
Romulus peace. All was graunted them for a hundred yeres, save 
niaketh peace they should forgoe their territorie called Septemagium, that 
was the seventh parte of their countrye : and yeld to tlie 
Romaines all their salt houses by the rivers side, and deliver 
fiftie of their chiefest cittizens for their pledges. Romulus 
made his entrie and triumphe into Rome for them, the daye _ 
of the Ides of October, which is the fiftcnth daye of tlie M 
same moneth, leading in his triumphe many prisoners taken ^ 
in those warres : and among other, the generalJ of the Veiajis, 
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a very auncient man who fondly behaved him self'e in his 
charge, and shewed by his doings, that his experience was 
farre shorte for his yeres in the warres. And from thence it 
commeth, when they offer to the goddes to geve thanckes 
for this victorie, that even at this daye, they bring to the 
capitoll throughe the market place an old man apparelled in 
a purple robe, and with a Juell called Bulla about his necke, 
which the gentlemens young children weare about their 
neckes : and a heraulde goeth harde by him, crying, Wlio 
buyeth who, the Sardianians ? bicause they holde opnion the 
Thuscans are come of the Sardianians, and the very cittie of 
Veies standeth in the countrie of Thuscane. This was the 
laste warre that Romulus had offered him : after which he 
could not beware of that which is wonte to happen almost 
to all those, who by sodaine prosperitie, and fortunes special! 
favour, are raised to highe and great estate. For trusting 
to prosperitie and good successe of his actes, he beganne to 
growe more straunge and stately, and to carie a sowerer 
countenaunce then he was wonte to doe before : leaving to 
be after his olde manner, a curteous and gracious prince, and 
gave him selfe in facions to be somwhat like a tyrant, both 
for his apparell, and stately porte and majestic that he caried. 
For he ware ever a coate of purple in graine, and upon that, 
a longe robe of purple culler : and gave audience, sitting in 
a wyde chayer of estate, having ever about him young men 
called Celeres, as we would saye, flights for their swiftnes and 
specde in executing of his commaundements. Other there 
were that went before him, who caried as it were tipstaves in 
their hands, to make the people geve roome, and had leather 
thongs about their middle to binde fast streight, all the 
prince should commauiide. Nowe in olde time the Latines 
saved, Ligare was ' to binde': but at this present they saye 
Auigarey from whence it commeth that the ushers and ser- 
geants are called Lictores, Howbeit mc thincks it were 
more likely to saye, they had put to a r. and that l>efore 
they were called LitoreSy without a c. For they be the very 
same which the Grecians call LihirgoH, and be in Englishe, 
ministers or officers : and at this daye, luritos, or Leos, in the 
Greeke tongue signitieth the people. Romulus now after 
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his grandfather Numitor was dead at the cittie of Alba, ami 
that the Realme by inheritance fell to him : to winne the 
favour of the people there, turned the Kingdome to a Comon 
wealc, and every yere dyd chusc a newe magistrate to minister 
justice to the Sabynes. This president taught the noble 
men of Rome to seeke and desire to have a free estate, where 
no subject should be at the commaundement of a King alone, 
and where every man should commaund and obey as should 
be his course. Those which were called Patricians in Rome, 
dyd medle with nothing, but had onely an honorable name 
and robe, and were called to counsaill rather for a facion, 
then to have their advise or counsaile. For when they were 
assembled together, they dyd onely heare the Kings pleasure 
and commaundement, but they might not speake one word, 
and so departed : having no other prehemnience over tJie 
Common wealthe, saving they were the first that dyd knowe 
what was done. All other things thereby dyd greve them 
lease. But when of his owne mere authoritie, and as it were 
of him self, he would as pleased him, bestowe the conquered 
lands of his enemies to his souldiers, and restore againe to 
the Veians their hostages as he dyd : therein plainely appeared, 
how great injurie he dyd to the Senate. Whereupon the 
Senatours were suspected afterwards that they killed him, 
when with in fewe dayes after it was sayed, he vanished 
awaye so straungely, that no man ever knewe what became 
of him. Tliis was on the seventh daye of the moneth nowe 
called luly, which then was named Quintil'Mt lea\'ing no 
manner of certaintic els of his deathe that is knowen, save 
only of the daye and the time when he vanished, as we ha%*e 
sayed before. For on that dave, the Romaines doe at this 
present many things, in remembrance of the misfortune 
which happened to them then. It is no mar\-ell, the cer- 
taintie of his deathe was not knowen : seeing Scipio Africanus 
was founde after supper dead in his house, and no man could 
tell, nor yet dyd know how he dyed. For some save that 
he faintecl, and dyed sodainely Ijeing of weake complexion. 
Other saye he poysoned him self: other thinckehis enemies 
dvd get secretly in the night into his house, and sraoothred 
him in his \xiA. Yet they founde his body laved on the 
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ground^ that every body might at leysure consider, if they ROMULUS 
could finde or coniecture the manner of his death. Howbeit 
Romulus vanishea away sodainely, there was neither scene 

rof his garments, nor yet was there found any parte of 
body. Therfore some have thought that the whole 
Senatours fell upon him togetlicr in the temple of Vulcan, Divers 
and how after tney had cut him in peces, every one caried opinions of 
awaye a pece of him, folded close in the skyrte of his robe. ™'™»J"8 
Other thincke also, this vanishing away was not in the 
temple of Vulcan, nor in the presence of the Senatours only : 
but they aaye that Romulus was at that time without tnc 
cittie, neere the place called tiic guates marshe, where he The fnwte 
made an oration to the people, and that sodainely the marshe. 
weather chaunged, and overcast so terribly, as it is not to 
be tolde nor credited. For first, the sunne was darckned as 
if it had bene very night : this darcknes was not in a calme 
or still, but there fell horrible thunders, boysterous windes, 
and flashing lightnings on every side, which made the people 
ronne awaye, and scatter here and there, but the Senatours 
kept still close together. Afterwardes when the lightning 
was past and gone, the daye cleared up, and the element 
waxed fayer as before. Then the people gathered together 
againe, and sought for the King : asking what was become 
of him. But the noble men would not suffer them to enquire 
any further after him, but counselled them to honour and 
reverence him as one taken up into heaven : and tlmt thence- 
forth in steade of a good King, he would be unto them a 
niercifull and gratious god. llie meaner sorte of people 
(for the most parte of them) tooke it well, and were very 
glad to heare thereof: and went their waye worshipping 
Romulus in their hartes, with good hope they should prosper 
by him. Howbeit some seeking out the trothe more egerly 
did comber sore, and troubled the Patricians : accusing tnem, 
that they abused the common people witli vaine and fonde 
persuasions, whilest them selves in the meane time had 
murdered the King with their owne hands. \Vhile things 
were thus in hurly burly, some saye there was one lulius 
Proculus, the noblest of all the Patricians, being esteemed 
for a marvelous honest man, and knowen to have bene very 
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familier with Rotnulus, and came with him from the cittie 
of Alba: that stepped forth before all the people, and 
affirmed (by the greatest and holyest othes a man might 
sweare) that he had met Romulus on the waye, farre greater 
and fayerer, then he had seene him ever before, and armed 
all in white armour, shyning bright like fire : whereat being 
aiirayed in that sorte to see him, he asked him yet : O King, 
why hast thou thus left and forsaken us, that are so falsehr 
accused and charged to our utter discredit and shame, by 
thy vanishing. To whom Romulus gave this aunswer. Pro- 
culus, it hathe pleased the goddes from whom 1 came, that 
I should remaine amongest men so long as I dyd : and nowe 
having built a cittie, which in glorie and greatnes of empire 
shalbe the chiefest of the worlde, that I should retume againe 
to dwell with them, as before, in heaven. Therefore be of 
good coraforte, and tell the Romaines, that they exercising 
prowesse and teraperancie, shalbe the mightiest and greatest 
people of the worlde. As for me, tell them I will hence- 
lortn be their god, protectour, and patron, and they shall 
call me Quirinus. These wordes seemed credible to the 
Romaines, aswell for the honesty of the man that spake 
them, as for the solemne othes he made before them alL 
Yet I wote not how, some celestiall motion, or divine inspira- 
tion helped it much : for no man saved a word against it. 
And so aU suspition and accusation layed aside, every man 
began to call upon Quirinus, to praye unto him, and to wor- 
fihippe him. Truely this Ude is much like the tales that the 
Grecians tell of Aristeas the proconnesian, and of Cleomedes 
the Astypalseian. For they saye, that Aristeas dyed in a 
fuUers worke house, and his friends comming to carie awaye 
his bodye, it fell out they could not tell what became of it : 
and at that instant there were some which came out of the 
fields, and affirmed they met and spake with him, and how 
he kept Iris waye towards the cittie of Crotona, It is sayed 
also that Cleomedes was more then a man naturally strong j 
and great, and therewitliall tnadde, and furious hastie. For ■ 
after many desperate partes he liad played, he came at the ■ 
last on a daye into a schoole house full of litle children, the 
roofe whcroi was borne with one piller, which he dyd hit 
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with BO terrible a blowc of his fiste, that he brake it in the 
middest, so as the whole roofe fell and dashed the poore 
children in peces. The people ranne straight after him to 
take him. But he threwe him selfe forthwith into a chest, 
and pulled the Ijd upon him. He helde it so fast downe, 
that many striving together all they could to open it, they 
were not able once to styrre it. Whereupon they brake 
the chest all in peces, but they found the man neither quicke 
nor dead. Whereat they were marvellously amazed, and 
sent to Apollo Pythias, where the prophetesse aunswered 
them in this verse : 

Cteomedes the last of the detny goddes. 



ROMULCS 

Cleomedes 
Astypalensis 
vauished 
straungely 
out of mens 
eights, being 
fast locked in 
a chest. 



The reporte goeth also that Alcmenes corse dyd vanishe 
awaye, as they caried it to buriall, and howe in steade 
thereof they founde a stone layed in the beere. To con- 

• elude, men tell many other suche wonders, that are farre 
from any apparance of trothe : only bicause they would 
make men to be as goddes, and equall with them in power. 
It is true, that as to reprove and cfenie divine power, it were 

I a lewde and wicked parte : even so to compare earthe and 
heaven together, it were a mere follie. Therefore wc must 
let suche fables goe^ being most certaine that as Findarus 
sayeth it is true. 
Eche living corps, must yelde at last to tleathe, 
^^ and every life must leese his vital! breathe : 

^P The floute of man, that onely lives on hie, 

and \a an image of etemitie. 
For from heaven it came, and thither againe it dothe 
retume, not with the bodye, but then soonest, when the 
sowle is furthest of and separated from the bodye, and that 
she is kept holy, and is no more defiled with the flesh. It is 
that the philosopher Heraclitus mcnt, when he saved : The 

tdrye light, is the best soule which flyeth out of the bodye, 
as lightning dothe out of the clowde : but that which is 
joyned with the bodye being full of corporall passions, is a 
grossc vapour, darke and massie, and cannot name, ryse or 
shoote out like lightning. We must not beleeve therefore, 
that tlic bodyes of noble and vertuous men, doe goe up 
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ROMULUS together with their souIm into heaven, against the order of 
nature. But this we arc certainely to beleeve, that by the 
vcrtues of their soules (according to divine nature and justice) 
ther doe of men become saincts, and of saincts halfe goddea, 
ancl of halfe goddes, entier and perfect goddes : after that 
they are perfectly (as it were by sacrifices of purgation) 
made cleane and pure, being delivered from all paine and 
mortalitie, and not by any civill ordinance, but in trothe and 
reason^ they receave a most happie and glorious ende. Now 
touching Romulus surname, which afterwards was called 
Quirinus: some saye that it signifieth as much as warlike: 
other thinke he was so called bicause the Romaines them selves 
were called Quiritcs. Other write, that men in olde time 
did call the poynte of a speare, on the dartc it self, Quint : 
by reason whereof the image of luno sumamed Quiritides, 
was set up with an iron speare, and the speare which was 
consecrated in the Kings pallace, was called Mars. Further- 
more it is an use amongest men, to honour them with a 
spoare or darte, which have shewed them selves valiant in 
the warres : and that for this cause Romulus was sumamed 
Quirinus, as who would saye, god of the apeares and warres. 
There was since buylt a temple unto him, in the hill called 
Quirinus, and so named of him. The daye whereon he 
vanished, is called the flying of the people, or otlierwise the 
Nones of the goates. For on that daye, they goe out of the 
cittie to doe sacrifice in the place called the Fenne, or the 
goates marshe : and the Romaines call a goate, Capra. As 
they goe thus together, they call with lowde showtes and 
cryes upon divers Romaines names, as Marcus, Cneus, and 
Gaius, m token of the fl>ing that was then : and that they 
called one another backe againe, as they ranne awaye in 
great feare and disorder. Howlieit other saye, that it is not 
done to shewe the ronning awaye, but to shewe their spede 
and diligence, and referre it to the storie. Nowe after the 
Gaules that had taken Rome were expulsed by Camillus, 
the cittie was so weakned, that they could scante recover 
their force and strength againe : wherfore many of the 
Latines joyning together, went with a great mightie armie, 
under the conducte of Livius Posthumius, to warrc against 
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the Romaines. This Posthumius brought liis campe as neere ROMULUS 
the cittie of Rome as he could, and sent to the Romaines by Livius 
a trumpet to let them understand, how the Latines were Posthumiua 
desirous by newe mariages, to restore their olde auncient K®^^'*^ 
amitie and kinred that was neere hand decayed betweene 
them : and therefore if the Romaines would send them a 
convenient number of their daujrhters and young widowes 
to marie with them, they should have peace, as they had 
Iwfore time with the Sabynes, upon the like occasion. The 
Romaines hercat were sore troubled, thi ticking that to deliver 
their women in such sorte was no better, then to yelde and 
submit them selves to their enemies. But as they were thus 
perplexed, a wayting mayde called Philotis (or as other call Philotis a 
her, Tutola) gave them counsell to doe neither the one nor i^ayting 
the other, but to use a poUicy with them, by meanes whereof 'j^'^y^ ^ 
they should scape the daunger of the warres, and should also 
not be tyed nor bounde by any pledges. The devise was, 
they should send to the Latines her selfe, and a certaine 
number of their fayrest bonde maydes» trimmed up like 
gentlewomen and tlie liest cittizens daughters, and that in 
the night s}ie would lifte them up a burning torche in the 
aver, at which sigue they should come armed, and set upon 
their enemies as they laye a sleepe. This was brought to 
passe: and the Latines thought verely they had bene the 
Romaines daughters. Philotis fayled not in the night to 
lyft up her signe, and to shewe them a burning torche in the 
toppe of a wilde figge tree : and dyd hange certaine cover- 
lete and clothes behindc it, that the enemies might not see 
the light, and the Romaines contrariwise might deceme it 
the better. Thereupon so sone as the Romaines sawe it, 
they ranne with all spede, calling one another by their 
names, and issued out of the gates of the cittie wnth great 
haste : and so tooke their enemies upon a sodaine, and slewe 
them. In memorie of which victorie, they doe yet solemnise 
the feaste called the Nones of the goates, bicause of the 
wilde figge tree called in I^tinc Caprificus. And they doe 
feast the women without the cittie, under shadowes made of 
the boughe of figge trees. The wayting maydes, they ronne 
up and downe, and playe here antl there together. After- 
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ROMULUS wards they seeme to iight, and throwe stones one at another, 

as then they dyd when they holpe the Romaines in their 

6ght. But fewe writers doe avowe this tale, bicause it is on 

the daye time that they call so eche other by their names, 

and that they goe to the plate which they call the eoates 

marshe, as unto a sacrifice. It seemeth this agreeth Letter 

with the first historic when they called one another by thdr 

names in the night, going against the Latincs: onles per- 

advcnture these two thinges after many yeres happened upon 

RomuIuB age one daye. Furthermore, they saye Romulus was taken 

aiid raigne, out of the world, when he was fcure and fiflie yeres 

of age, and had raigned eight and thirtie 

yeres by accompt. 
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THESEUS WITH ROMULUS 

HUS have we declared all things of The 
and Romulus worthy memorie. But to 
compare the one with the other, it 
apfjeareth first that Theseus of his 
owno voluntaric will, without compul- 
sion of any (when he might with safety 
have reigned in the cittie of Troezen, and 
succeeded his grandfather in no small 
kingdome) dyd desire of him selfe, and rather sought 
meares to aspire to great things : and that Romulus on 
the other side, to deliver him self from bondage and scp- 
vitutle that lave sore upon him, and to escape the threatned 
punishment which still dyd hangc over his head, was cer- 
tainely compelled (as Plato sayeth) to shewe him selfe 
hardie for feare : who seeing howe extremely he was like to 
be handled, was of very force constrained to seeke adventure, 
and hazarde the enterprise of atteining highe and great 
things. Moreover the chiefest acte that ever he dyd wa*, 
when he slewe one onelv tyranne of the cittie of Alb 
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Amulius : where Theseus in his jorney only, as he travelled, THESEUS 

fave his minde to greater enterprises, and slewe Sciron, |,^A^,^,t- 
innis, Procrustes, and Corynetes. And by ridding them **'^** 
out of the worlde, he delivered Grece of all those cruell 
tyrannes, before any of those knewe him whom he had 
cielivered from them. Furthermore, he might have gone 
to Athens by sea, and never needed to have travelled, or 
put him selfe in daunger with these robbers, considering he 
never receyved hurte by any of them : where as Romulus 
could not be in safetie whilest Amulius lived. Hereupon 
it raaye be alledged, that Theseus unprovoketl by any private 
wronge or hurte receyved, dyd set upon these detestable 
theves and robbers : kemus and Romulus contrariwise, so 
long^ as the ty ramie dvd them no harrae, dyd suffer hira to 
oppresse and wronge all other. ^Vnd if they alledgc these 
were noble dedes, and worthy memorie : that Romulus was 
hurte fighting against the Sabynes, and that he slewe king 
Acron with his owne handes, and that he had overcome and 
subdued many of his enemies. Then for Theseus on thother 
side may be objected, the battell of the Centauri, the warres 
of the Amazones, the tribute due to the king of Creta : and 
howe he ventered to goe him selfe thither with the other 
young boyes and wenches of Athens, as willingly offering 
nim selfe to be devowred by a cruell beaste, or els to be 
slayne and sacrificed upon tlie tunibe of Androgeus, or to 
become bondslave and tyed in captivitie to the \ile service 
of cruell men and enemies, if by his corage and manhodde 
he could not deliver him self. This was such an acte of 
maguaniuiitie, justice and glorie, and briefly of so great 
vertue, that it is unpossible truely to be set out. Surely 
me thinckes the philosophers dyd not ill define love, when Love the 
they sayd she was a servitour of the goddes, to save younge "'"uster of 
folkes, whom they thought meete to be preserved. For, 
the love of Ariaclne was in mine opinion the worke of some 
god, and a meane purposely prepared for Theseus safety. 
Therefore the woman is not to be reproached nor blamed 
for the love she bare Theseus, but rather it is muche to be 
wondred at, that every man and woman in like wise dyd not 
love him. And if of her selfe she fell in love with him, I 
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THESEUS saye (and not without cause) she aften^'ards deserved to be 

nnlurJifTc t»eloved of a god, as one that of her owne nature loved 

valiantnes and honour, and entertained men of singuler 

value. But both Theseus and Romulus being naturally 

feven to rule and raigne, neither the one nor the other 
ept the true forme of a King, but bothe of them dyd 
degenerate alike : the one chaunging him self into a popular 
man, the other to a very tyranne. So that by sundrie 
humours, they both fell into one mischief and errour. For 
The office ot a prince above all things must keepe his estate : which is no 
B pnnce, j^gj^^ preserved by doing nothing uncomely, as by doing all 

things honorably. But he that is more severe or remiaae 
then he should be, remaineth now no more a King or a prince^ 
but becommeth a people pleaser, or a crucU tyrante : and so 
causeth his subjects to despise or hate him. Yet me 
thinckes the one is an errour of to muche pittie and base- 
nes : and the other of to muche pryde and crueltie. But if 
we maye not charge fortune with all mischaunces happening 
unto men, but that we ought to consider in them tlie 
diversities of manners and passions, seeing anger is un- 
reasonable, and wrathe rashe and passionate : then can we 
not clere the one, nor excuse the other of extreme rage and 

Eassion, in the facte committed by the one against his 
rother, and by the other against his naturall sonne. How- 
beit the occasion and beginning of anger doth muche excuse 
Theseus,, wlio moved witn the greatest cause that might be, 
was put into suche choller and passion. But if Romulus 
variauncc with his brother had proceeded of any matter of 
counsell, or cause of the common weales : there is none so 
simple to thincke, that his wisdome would so sodainely have 
set upon him. Where as Theseus in contrarie manner killed 
his Sonne, provoked by those passions that fewe men can 
avoyde ; to wit, love, jelousie, and false reporte of his wife. 
Moreover Romulus anger went to the effect, whereof the 
issue fell out very lamentable : Theseus anger stretched no 
further, then to roughe wordes, and olde folkes curses in 
their heate. For it seemeth, cursed fortune, juid nought 
els, was the cause of his sonnes only mishappe, as forespofeen 
and wished for somewhat by his father. ITiese be the 





speciall things maye be alledgcd for Theseus. But for 
Romulus this was a noble thing in him. First his beginning 
being very lowe and meane, ana his brother and he taken for 
bonde men, and the children of hoggeheards, before they 
were them selves all free, they set atlibertie in manner all 
the Latines, winning at one instant many titles of glorie 
and honour : as distroycrs of their enemies, defenders of 
their ptarents, Kings of nations, founders of newe citties, 
and no overthrowers of the olde, where as Theseus of many 
habitations and houses made onely one, and dyd overthrowe 
and plucke downe divers states, bearing the names of auncient 
Kings, princes, and halfe goddes of Attica. All these also 
dyd Romulus afterwards, and compelled his enemies whom 
he had overcome, to distroyc their owne houses, and to come 
and dwell with their conquerours. And in the beginning, 
he never chaunged nor increased any cittie that was buylt 
before, but buylt him selfe a newe cittie out of the grounde, 
getting all together,, land, countrie, kingdome, kinred and 
manages, without losing or killing any man : and to the 
contraric, rather he dyd good to many poore vacabonds, 
who had neither countrie, lands, nor houses, and desired 
nothing els but to make a people amongest them, and to 
become cittizcns of some cittie. Also Romulus bent not 
him selfe to follow theeves and robbers, but subdued by force 
of armes many mightic and puissant people : he tooke citties, 
and triumphed over Kings and Princes which he had van- 
quished in battelL And touching the murder of Remus, it 
is not certainely knowen of whose hands he dyed. The 
most parte of authors doe charge other with the death of 
him. But it is certaine that Romulus delivered his mother 
from apparant death, and restored his grandfather to the 
royall throne of ^Eneas, who before was deposed and brought 
from a King to servill obedience, without any regarde of 
honour or dignitie : to whom he dyd many moe great 
pleasures and services. Besides he never offended him 
willingly, no not so muche as ignorantly. Contrarylie I 
thincke of Theseus, who fayling by negligence to put out his 
white sayle at his returue, cannot be cleared of parricide, 
howe eloquent an oration soever could be made for his 
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excuse : yea though it were before the roost favorable 
judges that could be. Wherefore an Athenian very well 
perceyving that it was an harde thing to excuse and 
defend so fowle a faulte, dothe fayne that the good olde 
man -.^geus having newes brought him that hi* sonnet 
shippc was at hand, dyd ronne in so great haste to his 
castell, to see his sonne arrive a farre of, that as he ranne, 
his foote hit against some thing, and ovcrthrewe him : as 
though he had none of his people about him, or that never 
a man seeing him ronne so hastely to the sea side, dyd make 
haste to attende and wayte upon him. Furthermore, Theseus 
faults touching women and ravishements, of the twaine, had 
the lesse shadowe and culler of honestie. Bicause Theseus 
dyd attempt it ver)' often : for he stale awaye Ariadne, 
Antiope, and Anaxo the Troezenian. Againe being stepped 
in yeres, and at later ag^, and past manage : he stale awaye 
Helen in her minoritie, being nothing neere to consent to 
marye. Then his taking of the daughters of the Trce- 
zeniai\s, of the Lacedaemonians, and the Amazones (neither 
contracted to him, nor comparable to the birthe and linadge 
of his owne countrie which were at Athens, and descended 
of the noble race and progenie of Erichtheus, and of 
Cecrops) dyd gave men occasion to suspect that his 
womannishenes was rather to satisfie lust, then of any 
great love. Romulus nowe in a contrarie manner, when 
his people had taken eight hundred, or thereabouts, of the 
Sabyne women to ravishe them : kept but onely one for him 
selfe that was called Hersilia, as they saye, and delivered the 
reste to his best and most honest cittizens. Afterwardes by 
the honour, love, and good entertainment that he caused 
them to have and receyve of their husbands, he cliaunged 
this violent force of ravishement, into a most perfect bonde 
and league of amitie : which dyd so knyt and joyne in one 
these two nations, that it was the beginning of the great 
mutual] love which grewe afterwards betwext those two 
people, and consequently of the joyning of their powers 
together. Furthermore, time hath geven a good testimonie 
of the love, reverence, constancie, kyndenes, and all matri- 
moniall offices that he established by that meanes, betwext 
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man and wife. For in two hundred and thirtie yeres after- 
wards, there was never man that durst forsake or put 
awaje his wife, nor the wife her husband. And as among 
the Grecians, the best learned men, and most curious 
observers of antiquities doe knowe his name, that was the 
first murderer of his father or mother : even bo all the 
Romaines knewe what he was, which first durst put away his 
wife. It was one called Spurius Carvilius, bicause his wife 
was barren and had no children. The effects also doe agree 
with the testimonie of the time. Iw the Realme was 
common unto Kings of both nations, and through the 
alliance of these manages that beganne first of ravishe- 
ments, both nations lived peaciblie, and in equalitie, under 
one civill policje, and well governed common weak. The 
Athenians contrariewise, by Theseus mariages, dyd get 
neither love nor kynred of any one persone, but rather they 
procured wanres, enmities, and the slaughter of their cittizens, 
with the losse in the ende of the cittie of Aphidnes : and yet 
very hardely, and by the mercie of their enemies (whom they 
honored as god ds) they escaped for him, the daungcr which 
the Troians suffered afterwards, for the self acte done by 
Alexander Paris. So it fell out at the last, that his mother 
was not only in daunger, but even feelingly suffered like 
miserie emd captivitie, which Hecuba dyd afterwards, when 
she was forsaken of her sonne : onles peradventure those 
things that they write of the imprisonment and captivitie 
of .I'^thra, be founde false, and but fables, as for the fame 
and memorie of Theseus were behovefull, that both it, and 
many other things also, were of no more trothe nor likely- 
hooa. That which they write of Romulus divinements, 
maketh great difference betwene him and Theseus. For 
Romulus in his birthe was preserved by the marvelous 
favour of the goddes : Theseus to the contrarie, was be- 
gotten against the goddes will, as apf>eared plainely 
by the aunswer of the oracle to iEgeus, that he 
should not medle with any woman in straunge 
and forfune countrie. 
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MAN can i 
Lycurgus, 

Lacedsemonians, but he shall finde grc»t 
contrarietie of him amongest tlie hifi- 
toriographers. For, of his parentage 
and tra%'aill out of his countrie, of his 
deathe and making of lawes, of his forme 
and government, and order of executing 
the same, they have written diversely. And yet above all 
things, concerning him, they agree worst about the time he 
lived in. For some of them (and Aristotle is of that 
number) will needes have him to have bene in the time of 
Iphytiis, and that he dyd helpe him to stablish the ordi- 
naunce that all warrcs should cease during the feast of the 
games olympicall : for a testimonie whereof, they alledge the 
copper coyte which was used to be throwen in those games, 
and had founde graven upon it, the name of Lycurgus. 
Other compting the dayes and time of the succession of the 
kings of lAcedaemon (as Eratosthenes, and ApoUodorus) 
saye he was many yeres before the first Olympiades. Tim»us 
also thincketh there were two of this name, and in divers 
times : howbeit the one having more estimation then the 
other, men gave this Lycurgus the glorie of both their 
doings. Some saye the eldest of the twaine, was not longe 
after Homer : and some write they sawe him. Xenophon 
sheweth us plainely he was of great antiquitie : saying he 
was in the time of the Heraclides, who were neerest of 
bloude by descent to Hercules. For it is likely Xenophon 
ment not those Heraclides, which descended from Hercules 
self: for the last kings of Sparta were of Hercules progenie, 
aswell as the first. Therefore he meaneth those Heraclides, 
which doubtles were the first and nearest before Hercules 
time. Nevertheles though the historiographers have written 
diversely of him, yet we will not leave to collect that which 
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we finde written of him in auncient histories, and is least to LYCURGUi 
be denied, and by best testimonies most to be prooved. And 
first of all, the poet Simonides sayeth, his father was called 
Prytanis and not Eunomus ; and the most parte doe write 
the pettigree otherwise, aswell of Lycurgus self, as of Euno- 
mus. For they saye, that Patrocles the sonne of Aristo- Lycurpn 
demus begate Sous, and Sous begate Eurytion, and Eurytion Itinretl- 
begate Prytanis, and Prytanis begat Eunomus, and Euno- 
mus begat Polydectes of his first wife, and Lycurgus of the 
second wife, called Dianassa: yet Euthychidas an other 
Mrriter, maketh Lycurgus the sixte of descent in the right 
line from Polydectes, and the eleventh after Hercules. But 
of all his auncesters, the noblest was Sous, in whose time the 
cittie of Sparta subdued the Ilotes, and made them slaves, 
and dyd enlarge and increase their dominion, with the lands 
nnd possessions they had got by conquest of the Arcadians. 
And it is sayed that Sous him self being on a time straightl)' 
besieged by the Clitorians, in a hard drye grounde, where no 
water could be founde : offered them thereupon to restore all 
their lands againe that he had gotten from them, if he and 
all his companie dyd drincke of a fountaiue tliat was there A lubtill 
not farre of. The Clitorians did graunte unto it, and peace pronuse. 
also was swonie betweene them. Then he called all his 
souldiers before him, and tolde thera if there were any one 
amongest thera that would refrayne from drincking, he 
would resigne his kingdomc to him : howbeit there was not 
one in all his companie that couhl (or would) forbeare to 
drincke, they were so sore a thirst. So they all drancke 
hartely except him self, who being the last that came downe, 
dyd no more but a litle moyste his mowthe without, and 
so refreshed him self, the enemies selves standing by, and 
drancke not a droppe. By reason whereof, he reftise<f after- 
wards to restore their lands he had promised, alledging they 
had not all droncke. But that notwithstanding, he was 
greately esteemed for his actes, and yet his house was not 
named after his owne name: but axter his sonnes name 
Eurytion, they of his house were called Eurytionides. The 
reason was, bicause his sonne Eurytion to please the people, 
dyd first let fall and geve over, the sole and absolute power 
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of a King. Whereupon there followed afterwardes nutf- 
veilous disorder and dissolution, which continued a great 
time in the cittie of Sparta. For the people finding them 
selves at libertie, became very bolde and oisobedient : aotd 
some of the Kinges that succeeded, were hated even to 
deathe, bicause they woulde perforce use their auncieot 
authoritie over the people. Other, either to winne the 
love and goodwilles of the people, or bicause they sawe they 
were not stronge enough to rule them, dyd geve them selves 
to dissemble. And this dyd so muche increase the peoples 
lose and rebellious mindes, that Lycurgus owne father being 
Kingc, was slaync among them. For one daye, as he was 
parting a fraye lietwecne two that were fighting, he had 
suche a wounde with a kytchin knyfe, that he dyed : and 
left liis Realme to his eldest soniie Polydectes, who dyed aim 
sone after, and without heyre of his bodye as was supposed. 
In so muche as every man thought Lycurgus should be 
Kinge : and so he tooke it upon him, untill it was under- 
stoode that liis brothers wife was younge with childe 
Which thing so soone as he perceyved, he published openly, 
that the Realme belonged to Uie childe that should be 
borne, if it were a sonne. After this he governed the 
Realme, but as the Kings lieutenante and regent. The 
Lacedaemonians call the regents of their Kinges that are 
left within age, Prodicos. Lycurgus brothers widowe dyd 
send, and let him secretly understande, tliat if he would 
promise to marye her when he should be King, that she 
would come before her time, and either miscarye, or destroye 
that she went with. Lycurgus detestably abhorring LhiB 
brutishe and savage unnaturallnes of the woman, dyd not 
reject her offer made him, but seemed rather to be very 
glad, then to dislike of it. Nevertheles he sent her worde 
againe, she should not neede to trye raasterves, with drinckes 
and medicines to make her come before her time : for so 
doing, she might bring her selfe in daimger, and be cast 
awaye for ever. Howbeit he advised her to goe her full 
time, and to be brought a bed in good order, and then he 
would finde meancs enough to make awaye the childe that 
should be borne. And so with suche persuasions he drewe 
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on this woman to her full time of deliverie. But so soone LYCURGUS 
as he perceyved she was neere her time, he sent certaine to 
keepe her, and to be present at her laboure, commaunding 
them that if she were brought a bed of a daughter, they 
should leave her with the woman : and if it were a sonne, 
they should forthwith bring it to liim, in what place so- 
ever he was, and what busines soever he had in hand. It 
chaunced that she came even about supper time, and was 
delivered of a sonnc. As he was sitting at the table with 
the other magistrates of the cittie, his servants entrcd the 
halle, and presented to him the litle babe, which he tenderly 

»tooke in his annes, and sayed openly to them that were 
present : Beholde my lordes of Sparta, here is a Kinge borne 
unto us. And speaking these wordes, he layed him downe 
in the Kinges place, and named him Charilaus, as muche to Chnrilaus, 
saye, as the joye of the people. Thus he sawe all the lookers king of the 
on rejoycing muche, and might heare them prayse and extoll ^*^*^^^ 
his synceritie, justice, and vertue. By this meanes he raigned ^^' Diony. 
only as King, but eight moneths. From thenceforth he was gitit Eatic 
taken and esteemed so just and syncere a man among the lib. 2. 
cittizens, that there were moe that willingly obeyed him for 
his vertue, then for that he was the Kings regent, or that 
he had the government of the whole Realme in his hands. 
Notwithstanding there were some that bare him displeasure 
and malice, wlio sought to hinder and disgrace his credit, 
and chiefly the friends and kinred of the Kings mother : 
whose power and honour were thought much impayrcd by 
Lycurgus authoritie. In so much, as a brother of hers 
called Leonidas, entring boldly into great words with him 
on a daye, dyd not sticke to say to his face, I knowe for a 
certaintie one of these dayes thou wilt be King : meaning 
thereby to bring him in suspition with tlie cittizens. Which 
thing though Lycurgus never ment, yet of a subtill and 
craftie wit Leonidas thought by geving out such words, 
that if the young King happened to dye in his minoritie 
naturally, it would be mistrusted that Lycurgus had secretly 
made him awaye. The Kings mother cdso gave out such 
like speaches, which in the end dyd so trouble him, with the 
feare he had, what event might fall out thereof: that he 
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determined to departe his countrie, and by his abeence to 
avoyde the suspicion that therein might growe upon him 
any waye. So he travelled abroade in the worlde as a 
straunger, untill his nephew had begotten a sonne who was 
to succeede him in his kingdome. He having with this 
determination taken his jomey, went first of all into Creta, 
where he dilicently observed and considered the manner of 
their living, tne order of the government of their Common 
weale, and ever kept company with the best, and ever was 
conferring with the most learned. There he foiuide ven 
good lawes in his judgement, which he noted of purpose to 
carie home to liis countrie, to serve when time should come. 
He founde there other lawes also, but of them he made no 
reckoning. Nowe there was one man that above the rest 
was reputed wise and skilfull in matters of state and govern- 
ment, who was called Thales : with whom Lycurgus dyd so 
much by intreatie, and for familier friendshippe, that he 
persuaded him to goe with him unto Sparta. This Thales 
was called the Poet Harper, wliereupon he had that title 
and name: but in effect he sange all that the best and 
suflicientest govemours of the worlde could devise. For all 
his songes were goodly ditties, wherein he dyd exhorte and 
persiiade the people to live under obedience of the law, in 
peace and concorde one with the other. His words were set 
out with such tunes, countenance, and accents, that were so 
fiUl of swetenes, harmony, and pearsing : tiiat inwardly it 
melted mens heartes, and drue the hearers of a love to like 
the most honest things, and to leave all hatred, eumitie, 
sedition, and division, which at that time reigned sore 
among them. So as it may be sayed, he it was tliat pre- 
pared the waye for Lycurgus, whereby he afterwards re- 
formed and brought the Lacedfenionians unto reason. At 
his departing out of Creta, he went into Asia, with intent 
(as it is sayed) to compare the manner of life and pollicie of 
those of Creta (being then very straight and severe) with the 
8uper6uities and vanities of fonia: and thereupon to con- 
sider the difference betwene their two manners and govern- 
ments, as the physitian doth, who to knowe the hole and 
healthfull the oetter, doth use to compare them with the 
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Bicke and diseased. It is very likely it was there, where he 
first sawe Homers works, in the hands of the heires and 
suocessours of Cleophylus : and finding in the same, aswell 
many rules of poUicie, as the great pleasure of Poets faining, 
he diligentl\' coppied it out, and made a volume thereof to 
carie into Grece, It is true there was much fame abroad of 
Homers poesies among the Grecians, howbeit there were 
fewe of them brought together, but were scattered here 
and there in divers mens hands, in pampflets and peces 
unsowed and without any order : but the first that brought 
them most to light among men, was Lycurgus. The 
^Egj-ptians saye, that he was in their countrie also, and 
that having ^ounde there one notable ordinaunce among 
other, that their souldiers and men of warre were separated 
from the rest of the people, he brought the practise of it 
into Sparta : where setting the marchants, artificers, and 
labourers every one a parte by them selves, he did establish 
a noble Common wealth. So the ^'Egyptian historiographers, 
and some others also of Grece doe write. He was also in 
Africke, and in Spayne, and as farre as India, to conferre 
with the wise men there, that were called the philosophers 
of India. I knowe no man that hathe written it, saving 
Aristocrates, that was Hipparchus sonne. The Laceds- 
raonians wished for him often when he was gone, and sent 
divers and many a time to call him home: who thought their 
Kings had but the honour and title of Kings, and not the 
vcrtue or majestic of a prince, wliereby they dyd excell the 
common people. But as for Lycurgus, they thought of him 
thus : that he was a man borne to rule, to commaund, and to 
geve order, as having in him a certaine naturall grace and 
power, to drawe men willingly to obeye him. Moreover the 
Kings them selves were not unwilling to have him to retumc 
home, bicause they hoped that his presence would somwhat 
brj'dle, and restrayne the people from their insolencie and 
disobedience towards them. Whereupon Lycurgus returning 
home in this opinion and affection of men, it fell out that he 
was no sooner arrived, but he beganne to devise howe to alter 
the whole government of the common weale, and throughout 
to chaunge the whole course and order of the state : tMnck- 
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LYCURGUS ing that to make only certaine particular lawes were to 
no purpose, but much like, as one should ^eve some easie 
meaicine, to purge an overthrowen bodye with all humouis 
and disseascs. Therefore he thought first that all grosse and 
superfluous humours, were meete to be dissolved and purged, 
and then afterwardes to gcve them a new forme and order of 
government. When he nad thus determined with him self^ 
before he would take in hand to doe any thing, he went to 
the citty of Delphes : where after he had sacrificed to Apollo, 
he consiJtcd with him about his matters. From whom he 
returned with this glorious title by the oracle of Pythia : 
beloved of the goddes, and rather god then man. Where 
when he craved grace of Apollo to establishe good lawes in 
his countrie, it was aunswcred him : that Apollo graunted 
his petition, and that he should ordaine the best and per- 
fectest manner of a Common wealth, that ever had or should 
be in the worlde. This aunswer dyd comforte him very 
much, and so he beganne to breake nis purpose to certen of 
the chief of the cittie, and secretly to praye and exhorte 
them to helpe him, going first to those he knew to be his 
friends, and after by Title and litle he w&nne others to him, 
who joyned with him in his enterprise. So when he saw the 
time fit for the matter, he caused thirtie of the chiefest men 
of the cittie in a morning to come into the market place 
well appointed and furnished, to suppresse those that would 
attempt to hinder their purpose. Hermippus the historio- 
grapher rehearseth twentie of the chiefest: but he that 
above all others dyd most a.<isist him in his doings, and was 
the greatest aydc unto the stahlishing of his lawes, was called 
Arithmiadas. The king Charilaus hearing of this assembly, 
dyd feare there had bene some conspiracie or insurrection 
against his person, and for his safety he fled into the temple 
of luno, called Chalceoecos, as much to save, as lunos 
brasen temple. Howbeit afterwards when lie knew the 
trothe, he waxed bolde, and came out of the temple againe, 
and he him self favored the enterprise, being a prince of a 
noble minde, howbeit very soft by nature, as witnesseth 
Archelaus (that was then tne other King of Lacedeemon) by 
telling how Charilaus auiiswered one that praised him to hu 
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face, in saying he was a good man. And how should I not 
(quoth he) be good, when I cannot be evill to the evill? 
In this chaunge of the state, many things were altered by 
Lycurgus, but his chiefest alteration was, his lawe of the 
erection of a Senate, which he made to have a regall power 
and equall authoritie with the Kings in matters of weight 
and importance, and was (as Plato sayeth) to be the health- 
ful! counterpease of the whole bodye of the Common weale. 
The other state before was ever wavering, somtime inclining 
to tyrannic, when the Kings were to mightie : and somtime 
to confusion, when the people would usurpe authoritie. 
Lycurgus therfore placed betwene the Kings and the people, 
a counsaill of Senatours, which was as a stronge beame, tnat 
helde bothe these extreames in an even ballance, and gave 
sure footing and ground to either parte, to make strong the 
state of the comon weale. For the eight and twenty Sena- 
tours (which made the whole bodye of the Senate) tooke 
somtime the Kings parte, when it was nedefull to pull downe 
the furie of the people : and contrarilie, they held sometimes 
with the people against the Kings, to bridle their tyrannicall 
government Aristotle sayeth, he ordeined the number of 
Senatours to be but eight and twenty, bicause two of thirtie 
that joyned with him as a fore, dyd for feare forsake him at 
his enterprise. Howbeit Sphsrus writeth, that from the 
beginning, he never purp>osed to have more then eight and 
twenty to be the Senate. And perhappes he had great 
regard to make it a perfect number, considering it is com- 
pounded of the number of seven, multiplied by foure : and 
IS the first perfect number next to sixe, being equall to all 
pcu-tes gathered together. But as for me, my opinion is, he 
chose this number rather then any other, bicause he ment 
the whole bodye of the counsaill should be but thirtie 
persones, adding to that number, the two Kinges. Lycurgus 
tooke so great care to establishe well this counsell, that he 
brought an oracle for it, from ApoUoes temple in Delphes. 
This oracle is called unto this daye Retra, as who would 
saye, the statute oracle : whereof the aunswer was. When 
thou hast built a temple unto Jupiter the Syllanian, and to 
Minerva the Syllanian, and devided the people into lineages, 
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LYCURGUS thou shalt stftblifihe a Senate of thirtie counseUers, with the 
two Kings; and shalt assemble the people at times con- 
venient, in the place betweene the bridge and the river 
Cnacion. There the Senatours shall propound all matters, 
and breakc up after their assemblies : and it shall not be 
lawfull for the people to speake one worde. In those dayes 
the people were ever assembled betweene two rivers, for 
fields appoint- ^^qj^ ^ -j^ qq \^gi]\ ^g assemble a counsaill at large, nor amy 
C'ounsaill other place prepared for them. For Lycurgus thought no 
buyldcd place meete for men to geve good counsaill in, or 
to determine causes, but rather a hinderance : bicauae in 
Aucli places men be drawen to muse on vaine things^ and 
their mindes be caried awaye with beholding the images, 
tables, and pictures, comoufy set up for ornament in such 
open places. And if it he in a Theater, then beholding the 
place where the playes and spMsrtes be made, they thmcke 
more of them, then any counsaill. Againe, if it be in a 
great hall, then of the myer embowed or vawted roofes, or 
of the fretised seelings curiously wrought, and sumptuously 
set forth, and tend not still tneir busines they come for. 
When the people were assembled in counsaiU, it was not 
lawfull for any of them to put forth matters to the counsell 
to be determined, neither might any of them deliver his 
opinion what he thought of any thinge: but the people had 
onely authoritie to geve their assent (if they thought good) 
to the things propounded by the Senatours, or the two 
Kings, Howbeit afterwardos, the two Kings Polydorus and 
Theopompus, bicause the people dyd many times crosse and 
alter the determination of the Senate, by taking away or 
adding some thing to it, they dyd adde these wordes to the 
oracle aforesaid. That if the people would not assent to 
any ordinaunce of the Senate, then should it be lawfull for 
the Kings and Senate to breake up the counsell, and to 
frustrate all things done in the same : the wise advise of the 
Senate being encountered thus, and their meaning to the 
best, so perverted to the worse. These two Kings persuaded 
the people, that at the very first, this addition came with 
the oracle of Apollo : as the poet Tyrtffius maketh mention 
in the place, where he saveth : 
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Lycurgus now having thus tempered the forme of his 
comoD weale, it seemed notwithstanding to those that came 
after him, that this small number of thirtie persones that 
made the Senate, was yet to mightie, and of to great autho- 
ritie. Wherefore to bridle theui in a iitle, they gave them 
(as Plato saveth) a bytte in their mouths, and that was the 
authoritie of the Ephores, which signifie as mucli as comp- The institu- 
trollers : and were erected about a hundred and thirtie yeres tion of the 
after the death of Lycurgus. The first which was chosen of Ephores, 
these, was Elatus, and it was in the time of king Theo- 
pompus, whose wife on a daye in her anger sayea : howe 
throughe his negligence he would leave lease to his suc- 
oessours, then he had receyved of his predecessours. To 
whom he aunswered againe. Not lease but more, for that 
it shall continue lenger, and witli a more suertie. For, in 
losing thus their too absolute power, that wrought them 
great envie and hatred among their cittizens, they dyd escape 
the daunger and mischief that their neighbours the Argives, 
and Messeniaiis dyd feele : who woula not geve over the 
soveraine authoritie which they had gotten once. This 
example maketh Lycurgus great wisdoroe and foresight Lycurgus 
maniiestly knowen : who so will deeply consider the seditions wisdome. 
and ill govemements of the Argives, and Messenians (their 
neere neighbours and kinsemcn) aswell from the people, as 
firom the Kings. Who from the beginning had all things 
alike to the Spartans : and in deviding of their lands a farre 
better order then theirs. This notwithstanding, they dyd 
not prosp>er longe : but through the pryde of their fcings, 
and the disobedience of their people, they entred into civill 
warres one against another, shewing by their disorders 
and misfortunes the speciall grace the godds dyd beare to 
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Sparta, to geve them such a reformer, as djd so wisdy 
temper the state of their common weale, as we will shewc 
hereafter. The second lawe that Lycurffus made, and the 
boldest and hardest he ever tooke in hande, was the making 
of a newe division of their lands. For he sawe so great a 
disorder and unequality among the inhabitants, aswell of 
the countrie, as of the citie Lacedaemon, by reason some 
(and the greatest number of them) were so poore, that they 
had not a handful! of grounde, and other some being least 
in number were very riche, that had all : he thought with 
him self to banish e out of the cittie all insolencie, en vie, 
covetousnes, and deliciousnes, and also all riches and povertie, 
which he tooke the greatest, and the most continual! plagues 
of a cittie, or common weale. For this purpose, he imagined 
there was none so ready and necessarie a meane, as to per- 
suade his cittizens to suffer all the landes, possessions, and 
inheritance of their countrie, to ronne in common together : 
and that they should make a newe division equally in parti- 
tion amongest them selves, to live from thenceforth a& it 
were like brothers together, so that no one were richer then 
another, and none should seeke to go before eache other, any 
other waye then in vertue only : thincking there should on 
no difference or unequalitie among inhabitants of one cittie, 
but the reproaches of dishonestie, and the prayses of vertue. 
Thus Lycurgus following his determination, dyd out of 
hande make a lawe of the division of their lands. For first 
he dyd devide all the countrie of Laconia, into thirtie thou- 
sand equall partes, the which he dyd set out for those that 
inhabited about Sparta : and of those landes that joyned 
next to the cittie of Sparta, that was the chief metropolitan 
cittie of Laconia, he made other nine thousand partes, which 
he devided to the natural! cittizens of Sparta, who be those 
that are properly called Spartans. HowDeit some will saye, 
he m£ide but sixe thousand parts, and that king Polydorus 
afterwards dyd adde to other three thousand partes. Other 
saye also, that Lycurgus of these nine thousand partes made 
but the lialfe onely, and Polydorus the rest. Every one of 
these partes wsis such, as might yelde unto the owner yerely, 
three score and tenne busliels of barley for a man, and twelve 
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bushels for the woman, and of wine and other liquide fruites, 
much like in proportion: which quantitie Lycurgus judged 
to be sufficient, to kepe the bodye of a man in health, and 
to make him stronge and lustie, without any further allow- 
ance. They save after this, && he returned home one day 
out of the fields, and came over the lands where wheate 
had bene reaped not longe before, and sawe the number of 
sheaves lying in every shocke together, and no one shocke 
bigger then another : he fell a laughing, and told them that 
were with him, Me thinks all Laconia is as it were an in- 
heritance of many brethem, who had newly made partition 
together. He gave an attempt to have devtded also move- 
ables, and to have made a common partition betwene them, 
to thend he would have utterly taken away all unequalitie. 
But finding the cittizens tooke it very impatiently, that 
openly that which they had, should be taken awaye : he 
went alxjut to doe it more secretly, and in a conninger wise 
to take away that covetousnes. For first of all, he dyd 
forbid all coyne of golde and sylvcr to be currant : and then 
he dyd set out certaine coynes of iron which he commaunded 
only to be currant, whereof a great weight and quantitie 
was but litle worthe. So as to laye up therof the value of 
tenue Minas, it would have occupied a whole cellor in a 
house, besides it would have nedeti a yoke of oxen to carie 
it any where. Nowe golde and silver being thus banished 
out of the countrie, many lewde partes and faultes must 
needes cease thereby. For who would robbe, steale, picke, 
take awaye, hyde, procure, or whorde up any thing, that he 
had no great occasion to desire, nor any profit to possesse, 
nor would be any pleasure to use or employe. For, the iron 
they occupied for their coyne, they cast vineger upon it 
while it was redde hotte out of the fire, to kill the strength 
and working of it to any other use : for thereby it was so 
eger and brickie, that it would byde no liammer, nor could 
be made, beaten, or forged to any other facion. By this 
meanes he banished also, all superfluous and unprofitable 
sciences, which he knew he should not neede to doe by any 
proclamation : bicause they would fall awaye (or the most 
parte of them) even of them selves, when the basenes of the 
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LVCURGUS money they should take for their worke, should undoe them. 
For their iron moneys were not currant els where in the 
citties of Grece, but every bodye made a jeste of it there. 
By this occasion, the Lacedtemonians could buye no forrein 
wares nor marchandises, neither came there any shippe into 
their haven to trafficke with them, neither any fine curious 
Rethorician dyd repaire into their countrie to teache them 
eloquence, and the cunning cast of lying: nor yet came 
there to them any wysard to tell them their fortune, nor 
Pander to keepe any brothell house, nor yet goldamithe 
jueller, to make or sell any toyes or trifles of golde or silver 
to set forth women : considering all these things are used to 
be made to get money, and to nourd up that they had not. 
After this sorte, delicatenes that wanted many things that 
entertained it, beganne by litle and litle to vanisKe awaye, and 
lastely, to fall of from them selves : when the most ricne men 
had no more occasion then the poorest, and riches having 
no meane to shewe her selfe openly in the worlde, was fayne 
to remaine shut at home idely, as not able to doe her master 
any service. Thereupon moveables and houseliolde stuffe 
(which a msm cannot be without, and must be daylie occu- 
pied) as bedsteades, tables, chayers, and suche like necessaries 
for house, were excellently well made : and men dyd greatly 
prayse the facion of the Laconian cuppe which they calleci 
Cothon a Cothon, and specially for a souldier in the warres, as Critias 
Btraunifekinde ^^^ ^ont to saye. For it was made after such a facion, that 
the^Ijiced*- *^^ culler of it dyd let the eye to disceme the fowle and 
monian rouI- unwholsome water, which men are driven oftetimes to drinke 
diera. in a campe, and goeth many times against ones stomake to 

see it : and if by chaunce there was any filth or mudde in 
the bottome, it would cleave and sticke fast upon the ribbes 
of the bellie, and nothing came through the necke, but 
cleane water to his mouth that drancke it. The reformer of 
their state was the cause of all this : bicause tlieir artificers 
tending now no superfluous works, were occupied about the 
making of their most necessary things. Further, nowe to 
drive awaye all superfluitie and deliciousnes, and to roote 
out utterly desire to get and gather : he made another thirde 
lawe for eating and drincking, and against feastes and 
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banckcU. First he willed and commauiided the cittizenS) 
that they should eate together all of one meate, and chiefly 
of those he had permitted by his ordinance. Then he dyd 
expressely forbid them to eate alone, or a parte, or secretly 
by them selves, upon riche tables and sumptuous beddes, 
abusing the labour of excellent worcke men, and the devises 
of likcrous cookes to crarame them selves in comers, as they 
doe fatte up beastes and poultrie, which doth not only breede 
ill conditions in the mincfe, but dothe marre the complexions 
of men, and the good states of their bodie, when they give 
them selves over to such sensualitie and gluttonie. Whereof 
it foUoweth in the ende that men must needes sleepe muclie, 
to helpe to digest the excesse of meates they have taken, 
and then must they goe to the whottc houses to bathe them 
selves, and spend long time about the ordinarie attendance 
of their sickely bodyes. This was a marveilous thing for 
him to bring to passe, but much more, to make riches not 
to be stolen, and least of all to be coveted, as Theophrastus 
sayd of him : which by this raeanes of making them eate to- 
gether with all sobriety at their ordinarie dyet, wm brought 
to passe. For there was no more meane to the riche, then 
to the poore, to use to playe, or shewe riches, sithe both of 
them were forced to be together in one place, and to eate 
all of one meate : so as that which is commonly spoken, that 
Pluto the god of riches is blinde, was truely verified only in 
the cittie of Sparta, above all other places of the worlde. For 
there riches was layed on the grounde like a corse without a 
Mjule, that moveth no whit at all : considering it was not 
iawfull for any man to eate at home secretly in his house, 
licfore he came to their open halles, nor might not come 
thither for a countenance only to his meales,T>eing already 
fedde and full fraight. For every mans eye was upon 
those specially which did not eate and drincke with a good 
stomake amongest them : and it was the use to reproche 
tfa^m as gluttons, and dayntie mouthed men, which refused 
to eate as it were in common together. So as this was the 
ordinance they saye, that grieved most the riche above aU 
that Lycurgus made, and whereat they were most madde and 
angrie with him : in so muche, as on a daye, they all setting 
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ras compeiiea to ronnc 
market place, and getting grounae of them, he recovered 
the liberties of a cnurche, before any could overtake him : 
saving one young man called Alcander, who otherwise 
had no ill nature in him, but that he was somewhat 
quicke of his hande, and cholericke with alL Who fol' 
lowing Lycurgus nerer then any other, dyd geve him a 
blowc overthwart the face with a stafte, and strake out 
one of his eyes, as Lycurgus turned toward him. Yet for 
all this, Lycurgus never bajshed or made worde at the matter, 
but dyd lifte up his head to those that followed him, and 
shewed them his face all a gore bloude, and his eye put out 
cleane : whereof they were all so sore ashamed, that there 
was not a man that durst once open his mouth against him, 
but to the contrarie, thev seemed to pittie him, and dyd 
deliver Alcander into his handes that had done the dede/to 
punishe him as him selfe pleased. And so they all brought 
nim to his house, and shewed they were right hartely sorie 
for his hurte. Lycurgus thancking them, returned them all 
backe againe, save that he made Alcander to goe with him 
into his house, where he never hurte him, nor gave him 
fowle worde : but commaunded him onely to waite upon 
him, and made his other ordinarie servaunts to withdraw 
their waiting. This young man who now beganne to gpye 
his ownc faultc, dyd most willingly attend upon him, and 
never spake worde to the contrarie. When he had ser>-ed 
him a ccrtaine time, being very nere continually about him, 
he beganne to feele and taste of his naturall liberalitie, and 
sawe of what affection and intention Lycurgus was moved to 
doe all he dyd : he perceyved what was the severitie of his 
ordinary life, and what his constancy was to endure labour 
without wearines. Alcander then beganne to love and 
honour Lycurgus from his harte, and tolde his parents and 
friends, howe he was no suche severe man as he seemed, but 
was of so kynde and gentle a nature to all men as might be. 
See I praye you howe Alcander was transformed by Lycurgus, 
and his punishcment also, which he should have receyved : 
for of a fierce, rashe, and a lewde conditioned youth he was 
before, he became nowe a very grave and wise man. But for 
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memorie of this his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to LYCURGU8 
Minerva, which he sumamed Optiletide, bicausc the Dorians Minerva 
which dwell in those partes of Peloponnesus, doe call the eyes, optiletide. 
optiUs. There arc other writers (as Dioscorides for one) 
which saye Lycurgus had a blowe with a staffe, but he had 
not his eye striken out with it : and how contrariwise, he 
founded this temple to Minerva, to give her thanckes for 
healing of his eye. Hereof it came, that ever since the 
Spartans have bene restrayned to carie staves in any as- 
sembly of counselL But to retume to their common repastes, 
which the Cretans called Andria, and the Lacedaemonians Andna aad 
Phidiiioy either bicause they were places wherein they learned ' ,' '" . 
to live soberly and straightly (for in the Greke tongue Phido^ g^, called- 
is to save ana spare) or els bicause their amitie and friend- 
shippe grewe there towards one another, as if they would 
have called them Philitia^ ' feasts of love,' by chaunging d 
into L : It maye be also they added the first letter as super- 
fluous, and meant to call the places Editia^ bicause they dyd 
eate and drincke there. They sat in their halles by fifleene 
in a companie, litle more or lesse, and at the l>eginning of 
every moneth every one brought a bushell of meale, eight 

gallons of wine, five pound of cheese, and two pound and a 
alfe of figges for a man, besides some litle portion of their 
raonye to buye certaine freshe acates. And over and above 
all this, every man when he dyd sacrifice in his house, was 
bounde to send the best and chiefest things of his sacrifice to 
the halles to be eaten. Likewise if any man went an hunt- 
ing, and killed any venison : it was an order, he shoidd send 
a pece of the fleshe thither. Having these two lawfull causes, 
they might eate and drinke by them selves at home, either 
when they sacrificed any beast to the goddes, or when they 
came late home from hunting : otherwise they were bounde 
of necessitie to meete in their halles at mcales, if they would 
eate any thing. This order they kept very straightly a 
great time : in so muche as king Agis on a aaye, returning 
m>m the warres, where he had overthrowen the Athenians, 
and being desirous to suppe at home privately with the 
Queene his wife, he sent to the halles for his portion. But 
the Polemarchi, that be certaine officers assistmg the Kings 
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LTCntCtS in the wtcs, djd dcnre hiBL The met da^e A^ left of 

Cor spigfat, to doe the ■ i i- i Mtiwrii Tfifirr \htj vcce vont to 

wlfbflf in tiie encie of cvoy wmire : wbeicupan tlieyaeta 

fiag oa lui hraH, iiH caad— ed ht» to p«ye k. T^Toonf; 

CUyraawB di i l dfqi ako west to tbeae Tepaata* cvoi as tiiey alMmki goe 

jfyfc'_5f_ to Khooks to leame KraritT and teafKaaiatob, wbere tfaer 

*"* ■™'™- heard wise and (pmre e uiwiata iandH^g tiw flovcnncfll ^ 

• eooiBOO weale, but nok «f BHtaBS Hvt a 

TiKtctbcj learned pve^lie- to plare iqxai , ^ 

■nmdtjr to sporte one'vtth aooUter, a iU Miu t may hnmit 
cMi, or uDcomely Jertin, and at otfaen liaado to beair 
me againe, without efaoUer or aiwer. For th» pco- 
pertie have the LacedKaaooiaDB above all other, to take mad 
ge«e* moeke without any offence: neverthekt, if anj mans 
nature ooold not beare it, he ncded bat ^n^ the pwtie t» 
ferbeare his jesting and so he lefte it slniriit Aad it «■* 
ever an otdinarie amon^ them, that the odest of the 
panie tolde the rest that were come into the hall to 
with ihewxng them of the dore : &rs» temcnber, there gotA 
not a worde here out of this dore. Even so he that woold 
be recejred to neale there in their eaamme^ nraat fint of 
neorasitie be allowed and r e ce yv ed in this sarle, fay aU Ihr 
resL Eveiy one of them tooke a litle balle of ~ 
dowe to wtthe their handet with, and without ewer 
speaking they thxewe it into a ban, which the sennaiit th^ 
waited on them at the table dyd carie upon his head : he 
that was contented the other should be reoejved in ooia- 
panie, drd cast in hb baUe as he djd lec ey te it, but if he 
misliketf him, then he p rcs s t d it flat betwcne his fingers, 
and threwe it in. This bail of bnume thus pr uscd flat was 
aa a beane bored thorough, and was to them a a^pae of 
If any one faaUe wcfe found of this sorte, the 
suter was rgectni : for they would not have any enter into 
their oompanie, that was not liked of all the rest. He that 
tinv was rejected, they saye he was discadded : for the faaab 
w heieiu the litle ballcs were caried, was called Cadim. 
The best dishe they served at these meales, was that they 
call their biacke brothe : so that when ther had tbit, the 
oide men dyd eate no fleshe, but leftc it all to the Toungc 
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men, and they by them selves dyd eate the brothe. There 
was a king o^ Pontus, that being desirous to taste of this 
blacke broth, dyd buye of purpose a Laceda?nionian cooke : 
but after he had once tasted thereof, he was very angry 
straight. The cooke then sayed unto him : And it please 
your grace, ere one shall finde this brothe good, he roust be 
washed first in the river Eurotas. After they had eate and 
druncke thus soberly together, every one repaired home 
without any light: lor it was not lawfull for them to goe 
thither, nor any where els with light, bicause they should 
accustome them selves boldely to goe up and dowme the 
darcke, and all about in the night. This was the order and 
maimer of their meales. But here is specially to be noted, 
that Lycurgus would in no wise have any of his lawes put in 
writing. For it is expressely set dowrne m his lawes they call 
Retra^ that none of his lawes should be written. For he 
thought that which should chieBy make a cittie happie, and 
vertuous, ought throughly by education to be printed in 
mens heartes and manners, as to have continuauncc for ever : 
which he tooke to be love and good will, as a farre stronger 
knot to tye men with, then any otner compulsary lawe. Which 
when men by use and custome through good education doe 
take in their childhoode, it maketh every man to be a lawe 
to him selfe. Furthermore, concerning buying and bargan- 
ing one with another, which arc but trifles, and sometime 
are chaunged in one sorte, and sometime in another, as 
occasion serveth : he thought it best not to constrayne them 
to doe it by writing, nor to establishe customes that might 
not be altered, but rather to leave them to the libertie and 
discretion of men which had bene brought up in the same, 
bothe to take awaye, and to adde therein, as the case and 
time should require. But to conclude, he thought the 
duefest pointe of a good lawe maker or reformer of the 
oonmon weale was, to cause men to be well brought up and 
instructed. One of his ordinaunces therefore was expressely, 
that not one of his lawes should be written. Another of his 
devises was, against superfluous charges and expences : which 
to avoyde, he made a lawe that all roofes of nouses should 
be made only with the ase, and all gates and doores with 
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the sawe, and that without any other toole of occupation. 
Wherein he had the like inmgination as afterwards Epami- 
nondas had, when he sayed, speaking of his table : Such a 
horde never receyveth any treason. Even so thought Lycur- 
gus, that such a buy It house would never receyve curiositie 
or daintines. For no man is so maddely disposed or simple 
witted, as to bring into so poore and meane houses, bed- 
steades with silver feete, irabrodered coverlettes, or counter- 
poyntes of purple silke, neither yet plate of golde nor of 
silver, nor suche other like costly furniture and finenes, as 
those things require to wayte upon them ; bicause the beddes 
must be aunswerable to the meanenes of the house, the furni- 
tures of the beddes must be sutelike to the same, and all 
other householde stuffe, dyet, meate, and drinke agreable to 
the rest. Hereof proceeded that, which Leontycnidas the 
first King of that name, sayed once : who supping on a time 
in the cittie of Corinthe, and seeing the roofe of the ludl 
where he satte, sumptuously embowed and carved, he asked 
straight if the trees dvd growe car^'ed so in that countrie. 
The third lawe was, he ayd forbyd them to make warre 
often with one enemie, lest the enemie forced to take often 
armes in hande, might in the ende growe experter 
vaLlianter then they. For this cause king Agesilaus 
greatly blamed, who was a longe time after. For by maki 
often warres with the countrie of Boeotia, he mcule the 
Thebans in the ende as expert and valliant souldiers, as the 
Lacedaemonians, Whereupon Antalcidas seeing him hurte 
one daye, sayed unto him : The Thebans have nobely re- 
warded thee for their learning, sith thou hast made them 
expert soldiers unwilling to learne the discipline of warre. 
These be the lawes Lycurgus selfe called Retra, and signifie 
as muche as Oracles, that the god Apollo had discovered to 
him. Nowe the education or chilaren, he esteemed the 
chiefest and greatest matter, that a reformer of lawes should 
establishe. Therefore beginning a farre of, he first con- 
sidered the state of mariage, and the generation of cluldren. 
For Aristotle sayeth, that Lycurgus dyd attempt to reforme 
women, and dyd soone geve it over againe : bicause he could 
doe no good therein, bv reason of the great libertie they had 
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taken by the absence of their husbands in the warres, com- LYCURGUS 
pelled often so to be abroade, and that they dyd leave them 
mistresses of their house, and at their returne dyd honour 
them so muche, and make of them so beyonde measure, with 
csdling them ladyes and mistresses. Howbeit this is true, 
that he had an eye to the rule and order of their life, aswell 
as he had of mens : and so reason dyd require. First of all, The discipline 
he willed that the maydens should harden their bodyes with o*" women 
exercise of running, wrestling, throwe the barre, and casting ?^**^*^n. * 
the darte, to the ende that the fruite wherewith they might njana. Arist. 
be afterwardes conceyved, taking norishement of a stronge polit. lib. 7. 
and lustie bodye, should shootc out and spread the better : c*p. 17. 
and tliat they oy gathering strength thus by exercises, should 
more easely awaye withe paynes of childc bearing. And to 
take awaye from them their womanishe dayntines, and fines, The exercises 
he brought up a custome, for young maydes and boyes to *°'^ discipline 
goe as it were a precession, and to daunce naked at solemne ^ """^ **' 
feastes and sacrifices, and to singe certaine songea of their 
owne making, in the presence ana sight of young men. To 
whom by the waye they gave many times prety mockes of 
purpose, as pleasauntly hitting them home, for things wherein 
before they had forgotten their dueties : and sometimes also 
in their songe for their vcrtues, wittes, or manners, they 
praysed them which had deserved it. By this meanes, they 
dyd. set young mens hartes a fire, to strive to winne most 
prayse and honour. For who so was praysed of them for a 
valliant man, or whose worthy actes were songe by them, he 
thereby was incoraged to doe the better another time : and 
the pretie girdes and quippes they gave to others, was of no 
lesse force, then the sharpest wordes and admonitions that 
otherwise could be geven tnem. This tooke place the rather, 
bicause it was done in the presence of the Kings, the Sena- 
tours, and all the rest of the cittixens which came thither to 
see these sportes. And though the maydes dvd shewe them 
selves thus naked openly, yet was there no dfishonesty seene 
nor offred, but all this sporte was full of playc and toyes, 
without any youthfull parte or wantonncs : and rather caried 
a shewe of demurenes, and a desire to have their best made 
bodyes seene and spyed. Moreover, it somewhat lifted up 
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their hartes, and made them noblier minded, by geving t)wra 
to understand, that it was no lesse comely for them, in their 
kynde and exercises to cane the bell, then it was for men in 
their games and exercises to carie the price. Hereof it 
came, that the women of Lacedsmon were so boldc to saye, 
and thincke of tliem selves that, which Gorgooa the wife of 
king Leonidas one daye aunswered : being in talke with a 
straungc woman that sayed to her : There be no women in 
the worlde that commaund their husbands, but you wives of 
Lacedaemon. Whereto the Queene straight replyed : So be 
there no women but we, which bringe forth men. Further- 
more, these playes, sportes, and daunses, the maydes dyd 
naked before younge men, were provocations to drawe and 
allure the young men to marye : not as persuaded by geo- 
metrical! reasons, as sayeth Plato, but Drought to it by 
liking, and of very love. Those which would not marye, he 
made infamous by lawe. For it was not lawfull for auche 
to be present, where these open games and pastimes wen- 
shewed naked. Furthermore, the officers of the cittie com- 
pelled suche as would not marye, even in the liardost time of 
the winter, to environne the place of these sportes, and to 
goe up and downe starckc naked, and to singe a certaine 
songe made for the purpose against them, which was : that 
justely were they punished, bicause that lawe they disobeyed. 
Moreover, when suche were olde, they had not the honour 
and reverence done them, which old maried men usually 
received. Therefore there was no man that misliked, or 
reproved that, which was spoken to Dercillidas : albeit 
otnerwise he was a noble captaine. For, comming into a 
presence, there was a young man which would not vowche- 
safe to rise and doe him reverence, nor to geve him place for 
to sit downe : And worthely, quoth he, bicause thou hast not 
gotten a sonne, who maye doe so muche for me in time to 
come. Those which were desirous to marie any, were driven 
to take them awaye by force wliom they would marie, not 
litle younge wenches I meane, which were not of age to be 
maried : but lustie and strong maides of age to heare chil- 
dren. And when one of them was stolen awaye in this sorte, 
she that was privie thereto, and meane to moke the manage^ 
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then she put her into mans apparell, and gave her all things 
sute like to the same, and layed her upon a matteresse all 
alone, without light or candel!. After this was done, the 
bridegroome, lieing neither droncke nor finelier apparrelled 
then ne was wonte to be, but having supped soberly at his 
ordinaric, came home secretly to the house where tne bride 
was: and there untied his wives girdell, tooke her in his 
armes, layed her upon a bed, and talked together a while, 
and afterwards fayer and softely stole awaye to the place, 
where he was wonte to sleepe with other young men. And 
so from thenceforth, he continued ailwayes to doe the like, 
being all the daye time, and sleeping most of the night, 
with his companions, onles he sometime stale to see his wife, 
being affrayed, and ashamed ever to be scene, by any of the 
house where she was. And hereunto his younge wife did 
helpe for her parte, to spye meanes and occasions howe they 
might mete together, and not be scene. This manner 
endured a great white, and untill somme of them had 
children, before tliey boldely met together, and sawe eache 
other on the daye time. This secret meeting in this sorte 
did serve to good purposes, not only bicause it was some 
meane of continencie and shamefastnes, but also it kept 
their bodies in strength and better state, to bring forth 
children. It continued also in both parties, a still burning 
love, and a newe desire of the one to the other, not as it were 
luke wanne, nor wearie, as theirs commonly be which have 
their bellies full of love, and as muchc as they lust : but 
they ever parted with an appetite one from another, keeping 
still a longing desire to devise howe to mete againe. Nowe 
when he had stablished suche a continencie, and so k3Tide a 
framed honestie in manage, he tooke no lesse care to drive 
awaye all foolishe jealousie therein, thinking it very good 
reason to beware there should be no violence, nor confusion 
in mariage: and yet as reason would, they should suffer 
those which were worthie to get children as it were in com- 
mon, laughing at the mad follie of them which revenge such 
things with warre and bloudshed, as though in tliat case 
men in no wise should have no fellowshippe together. There- 
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LYCURGUS fore a man was not to be blamed, being stepped in yem, 
and having a young wife, if seeing a fayer young man that 
liked him, and knowen with all to be of a gentle nature, be 
brought him home to get his wife with cnilde, and after- 
wardes would avowe it tot his, as if him selfe had gotten it. 
It was lawful! also for an honest man that loved another 
mans wife, for that he sawe her wise, shamefast, and bring* 
ing forth goodly children, to intreate her husband to suder 
him to lye with her, and that he might also plowc in that 
lustie grounde, and cast abroade the seede of well f&yond 
children : which by this meanes came to be common in 
blonde and parentage, with the most honorable and honestest 
pcrsones. i or first of all, Lycurgus did not like that children 
should be private to any men, but that they should be 
common to the common weale : by which reason he would 
also, that such as should become cittizens, should not be 
begotten of every man, but of the most honestest men only. 
So Lycurgus thought also there were many foolishe vaine 
toyes and fansies, in the lawes and orders of other nations, 
touching mariage : seeing they caused their bitches and 
mares to be limed and covered with the fayrest dogges and 
goodliest stalons that might be gotten, praying or paying 
the masters and owners of the same : and kept their wives 
notwithstanding shut up safe under locke and key, for feare 
least other then them selves might get them with childe, 
although they were sickely, feeble brayncd, and extreme 
olde. As if it were not first of all, and chiefly a dis- 
commoditie to the fathers and mothers, and likewise to 
those that bring them up, to have unperfect and feeble 
children borne, as it were begotten of drie and withered 
men : and then to the contrane, what pleasure and benefit 
is it to those that have fayer and good children borne, 
as gotten of like seede and men. These things were done 
then by naturall and civill reason, nevertheles they saye 
women were so farre of then from intreatie, as ever they 
were before : so as in olde time, in Sparta, men knew not 
what adulterie ment. For proofe whereof, the aunswer made 
by Geradas (one of the first auncient Spartans) unto a 
straunger, maye be alledged : that asked him, what punisbe- 
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ment they had for adulterers. My friend, quoth he, there be 
none here. But if there were ? replied the straunger againe. 
Marye sayed he, then he must paye as great a bull, as stand- 
ing upon the toppe of the mountaine Taygetus, mave drincke 
in the river of Eurotas. Yea marye : but howe is it possible 
(quoth the straunger) to finde such a bull ? Geradas laugh- 
ing, aunswered him againe : And howe were it poesible also 
to findc an adulterer in Sparta ? And this is that which is 
found of Lycurgus lawes touching manages. Furthermore, 
after the birthe of every boye, the father was no more master 
of him, to cocker ana bring him up after his will : but he 
him selfe caried him to a certaine place called Leschc, where 
the eldest men of his kinred being set, did viewe the childe. 
And if they founde him fayer, and well proportioned of all his 
limmes, and stronge : they gave order he should be brought 
up, and appointed him one of the nine thousand pairtes of 
inheritauncc for his education. Contrariwise, if they founde 
him deformed, misshapen, or leane, or pale, they sent him 
to be throwen in a deepe pyt of water, which they commonly 
called Apothetes, and as a man would saye, the common 
house of office : holding opinion it was neither good for the 
childe, nor yet for the common weale, that it should live, 
considering from his birthe he was not well made, nor geven 
to be stronge, healthful!, nor lustie of bodie all his life longe. 
For this cause therefore, the nurce after their birthe did not 
washe them with water simply (as they doe every where at 
that time) but with water mingled with wine : and thereby 
did they proove, whether the complexion or temperature of 
their bodies were good or ill. For they suppose, that chil- 
dren which are geven to have the falling siclcnes, or other- 
wise to be full oi rewmes and sicknesses, cannot abide washing 
with wine, but rather drye aiid pyne awaye : as contrarilie the 
other which are healthful!, become thereby the stronger and 
the lustier. The nurces also of Sparta use a certaine manner 
to bring up their children, witnout swadling, or binding 
them up in clothes with swadling bandes, or having on their 
heades any crosse clothes : so as they made them nimbler of 
their limmes, better shaped and goodlier of bodie. Besides 
that, they acquainted their cliilaren to all kinde of meates, 
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LYCUBGUS and brought them up without muche tendaunoe, so as 
were neither fine nor licorous, nor fearefiill to be lefbe 
in the d&rcke, neither were thej crien, wrallers, or 
children, which be all tokesis of base and cowardlj natt 
So that there were straungen, that of purpoee be 
nources out of Laoonia, to bring up their children : as 
save Amycla was one of them, which nourced Alcibaado, 
But Pericles his tutor, gave him afterwardes a bonde mm 
called Zopyrus, to be his master and govenKHir : who had no 
better propertie in him, then other common slaves. This 
did not Lycurgus. For he did not put the education and 
government of the children of Sparte, into the handes of 
bjered masters or slaves bought with money : neither was it 
lawful] for the father him selfe to bring up his owne cfailde 

Howe the La- after his owne manner and liking. For so soone as they 
came to seven yeres of age, he tooke and divided them by 
comftanies, to make them to be brought up together, and to 
accustome them to playe, to leame, and to studie otte with 
another. Then he chose out of every company one, whom 
he thought to have the best wit, and had most courage in 
him to fight : to whom he gave the charge and overai^t of 
his owne companie. The reste had their eyes waiting 
allwayes on him, they did obey his commaundementa 
willingly, they did abiae paciently all corrections he gave 
them, they did suche ta&kes and worckes as he appointed 
them : so that all their studie was most to leame to obey. 
Furthermore, the olde graye headed men were present many 
times to see them playe, and for the most parte they nve 
them occasions to fall out, and to fight one with anouier, 
that they might thereby the better knowe and disceme the 
naturall disposition of every one of them, and whether they 
gave any signes or tokens in time to come, to become 
cowardes or valiant men. Touching learning, they had as 
muche as served their tume : for the reste of their time they 
i^yent in learning howe to obey, to awaye with pmyne, to 
indure labour, to overcome still in tighL According to their 
groweth and yeres, they dyd chaunge the ex«cises of their 
bodyes : they dyd shave their heads, they went barelegged, 
they were constrained to playe naked together the most parte 
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m of their time. After they were past twelve yeres of age, LYCUHGUS 
they ware no lenger coates : and they gave them yerely but 
one seely gowne. This was the cause they were alwayes so 
nasty and sluttishe, and they never used to bathe or noynte 
them selves, saving only at certaine dayes in tlie yere, when 
they were suffered to tast of this refreshing. They laye and 
slept together upon beddes of straw, which they them selves 
dyd make, of the toppes of reedes or canes that grewe in the 
nver of Eurotas : wliich they were forced to goe gather and 
brcake them selves with their handes, without any toole or 

at all. In the winter, they dyd mingle thistle downe It is a kiade 
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with these, which is called Lycophonas^ bicause that stuffe **'[ thiHtle in 
seemeth somewhat warme of it selfe. About this time, the JJ^*"^^" 
favorers and likers of this prety youthe, which were com- - 
monly the lustiest and best disposed youthes of the cittie, 
beganne to be ofter in their corapanie : and then the olde 
men tooke the better regarde unto them, and frequented 
more commonly the places of their daylie exercises, and 
where their use was to fight together, helping them when 
they played, how one should mocke another. This dyd their 
olde men, not by wave of pastime only, but with suche care 
and harty love towards them, as if they had bene altogether 
their fathers, masters, and govemours, while they were boyes: 
in so much as there was never time nor place, where they nad 
not allwayes some to admonishe, reprove, or correct them, if 
they dyd a faulte. Notwithstanding all tJiis, there was ever 
one of the honestest men of the cittie, who had expressely the 
charge and govemaunce of these boyes. He dvd divide them 
in companies, and afterwards gave the oversight of them, to 
auche a one of the boyes as was discreetest, the manliest, the 
most bardie, and of the best corage amongest them. They 
called the children that were past infaneie two yeres, Irenes : Irena, 
and the greatest boyes Melirenes : as who woulu saye, ready Meiirenet. 
to goe out of boyerie. This boye who was made overseer of 
them, was commonly twenty yeres of age. He was their 
captaine when they fought, and did commaunde them as his 
servaunts when they were in the house: and willed them 
which were strongest, and the most growcn, to carie wodde 
when they should prepare dinner or supper, and those which 
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were least and weakest, to goe gather erbes, which they must 
steale or locke them. So they went out to steale some in 
gardens, some at the markets, other in the halles where the 
feastes were kept, and men did eate together, into the which 
they conveyed them selves as closely and cunningly as thev 
could devise : for if they were taken with the manner, they 
were scourged terriblie, because they were so grosse anil 
necUgent, and not fine and cunning in their facultie. They 
stole also all other kinde of nieate, whatsoever they could get 
or laye hands on. They pried and sought all occasions hove 
to take and stesde meate handsomely, bothe when men were 
asleepe, or els that they were careles, or did not geve gCKxi 
hede unto them. But he that was taken with the manner, 
had his payment roundely, and was punished with fasting 
besides: for they had but a slender pittaunce, bicause necessity 
should drive them to venter boldely, and wit should finde out 
all the devises to steale finely. Tfiis was the chiefest cause, 
why they gave them so small a diet. The seconde cause was, 
that their bodies might growe up higher in height For the 
vitall spirites not being occupied to concoct and digest much 
meate, nor yet kept downe, or spread abroade by the quan- 
titie or overburden thereof, doe enlarge them selves into 
lengthe, and shoote up for their lightnes : and for this reason 
they thought the bodie did growe in height and lengthe, 
having nothing to let, or hinder the rising of the same. It 
seemeth, that the same selfe cause made them fayerer also. 
For the bodies that are leane and slender, doe better and 
more easely yeld to nature, which bringeth a better propor- 
tion and forme to every member: and contrariwise it seemeth 
these grosse, corpulent, and overfedde bodies doe encounter 
nature, and be not so nimble and pliant to her, by reason of 
their heavy substaunce. As we see it by experience, the 
children which women bring a litle before their time, and be 
somwhat cast before tliey should have bene borne, be smaller 
and fayerer also, and more pure commonly then other that 
goe their time: bicause the matter whereof the bodie ii 
formed, being more supple and pliant, is the easelier welded 
by nature, which gevetn them their shape and forme. Touch- 
ing the naturall cause of this effect, let us geve place to other 
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to dispute it that wiU^ without our further deciding of the LYCURGD3 
■ame. But to retume to the matter of the LacedEemonians 
children. They dyd robbe with so great care, and feare to 
be discovered : that they tell of one, which having stolen a 
litle foxe, dyd hyde him under his cloke, and suffered him 
with his teethe and clawes to teare out all his bellie, and 
never cryed^ for feare he should have bene betrayed, untill 
he fell aowne dead in the place where he stoode. This is 
not uncredible, by that we see younge boyes doe abide at 
this daye : for we have scene divers, which have bidden 
whipping even to death, upon the altar of Diana, sumaraed 
Ortnia. Nowe this under master, who had the charge of 
every companie of these boyes, used after supper (sitting yet Childrens 
at the table) to byd one of them singe a songe : to anotncr e*ero>«e after 
he put forth a question, who was to be well advised of his ^" «"pper. 
aunswer, as for example : Wlio is the honestest man in the 
cittie ? or Howe thinckest thou by that such a one dyd ? By 
this exercise they were enured from boyes state, to judge of 
things well or ill done, and to unaerstand the life and 
government of their cittizens. For which of them did not 
aunswer quickly and directly to these questions, who is a 
good man, who is an honest cittizen, and who not : they 
tJiought it was a signe of a duUe wit, and careles nature, 
not geven to any vertue, for desire of honour and estimation. 
Furthermore this under master was ever to waite for his 
aunswer, and to see it should be brief and well knyt up in 
wordes : otherwise his punishement Uiat aunswered crossely, 
or to litle purpose, was that his master b}^; him by the 
thumbe. This he dyd many times in the presence of the 
olde men and magistrates of the cittie, that they might see 
whether he punished them with i*eason or not, and according 
to their deserving. And though he dyd hurte him, they dyd 
not by and by reprove him, but when the cliildren were gone 
awaye, then was he him selfe rebuked and punished, if he 
had corrected them to sore, or contrarylie had favored them 
to muche. Moreover they dyd ascribe the good or ill 
opinion conceaved of the children, unto every of their 
favorers, and lovers, which dyd aiTect and entertaine them : 
in asmuch as they sayc, a young boyc upon a time fighting 
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LYCURGUS with another, and a crye scaping out of his mouthe, which 
his fainte cowardly harte dyd yelde, his favorer and lover 
was straight condemned by the officers of the cittie to a fine. 
Albeit this love was a thing even incorporated into them, 
that the most honest and vertuousest women loved the 
young maydes thus also: yet was there no jealousie nor 
suspition that grewe hereof, out rather to the contrarie, there m 
grewe a marvelous mutuall love and kyndnes betweene them, ■ 
which loved in one selfe place. For either of them by all 
the meanes they could, dyd devise howe to make the cl^lde 
they loved in common, the wisest, the gentlest, and the best 
conditioned above all other. They taught these children to 
speake in suche .sorte, that their speache had ever in it a 
pleasaunt grace, and in fewe woraes comprehended much 
matter. For Lycurgus ordained, a great masse and weight 
of iron money, should be but litle worthe, and of a small 
value, as we nave tolde you before : and contrarilie, that « 
speache in fewe wordes, without any affectation, should holde« 
much deepe and grave matter, wherewith the children bein^T 
acquainted, after long silence, should be brief and pitthie b 
their aunswers. For as the seede of incontinent men which 
are to busie with every ragge and colraan hedge, can take no 
roote to bringe forth fruite : even so immoderate speache, 
full of wordes and busie tattle, bringeth forth as litle sense. 
Hereof it commeth, that the aunswers of the Laconians were 
so shortc and witty. As they saye, king Agis aunswered on a 
daye an Athenian, who jestmg at the swords the Laceda?- ^ 
monians dyd were, sayed they were so shorte, that these^ 
tumblers, and jugglers dyd swallowe them downe in the sightV 
of all the world : And yet sayed Agis, we hurte our enemies 
with them for all that. For mine owne opinion, I like well 
of the Laconians manner of speaking : which is not to speake 
much, but when they speake, to touch the matter effectually, 
and to make the hearers understand them. I thinckc also, 
that Lycurgus selfe, was shorte and quicke in his talke. For 
so a man may conjecture by his aunswers which are written :^ 
as that which he made to one who earnestly prayed him tqfl 
stablishe a popular state in Laceda?mon, that the basest" 
might have as great nuthoritic as the highest. Beginne 
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[(quoth he) to doe it fii'st in thine owne house. And as that 
Iso which he aunswered another who asked him, why he had 

^appointed so small things, and so little of value to be offered 
to the goddes ? Bicause (quoth he) we should never cease to 
honour them. And as that which he spake another time, 
touching fightes and fraycs, whicti was : that he dyd never 
forbid his cittixens any of them, but those wherein they use 
to geve their handc, as you would saye to yeld. Men finde 
also suche like aunswers, in some of his letters written to his 
cittizens, as when they asked him : Howe can we defende 
our selves against our enemies ? He aunswered : If ye be 
poore, and one doc covet no more then another. And in 
another letter that was sent, where he discourseth, whether 
it were requisite to inclose the cittie with walles : he sayeth, 
Can that cittie be without walles, which is environncd with 
men, though it be uiicompassed with stone ? Neverthclcs it 
is harde to resolve, whether those letters, and other suche 
like that are shewed, be to be beleeved, or discredited to be 
his. But that long speache was much disliked, and reproved 
among the Lacedaemonians, it is manifestly to be scene by 
the words, which somme amongest them have heretofore 
aunswered. As king Leonidas sayed one daye, to one that 
discoursed with him many good things, but out of season : 
Friend, thou speakest many good words, but to Ittle purpose. 
And Charilaus, nephew to Lycurgus, being asked why his 
uncle made so fewe lawes ; Bicause sayed he, to men of fewe 
wordes, fewe lawes will serve. Ana iVrchidamidas sayed 
thus to somme, which reproved Hecatseus the Orator, for 
that being bidden to supper at one of their feasts he spake 
not a worde all supper time : He who can speake well, 
knoweth also when to speake. And where I have tolde 
before, that in their feate and quicke aunswers, commonly 
there was some prety grace, it maye be well secnc and knowen 
by these that foUowc. Demaratus aunswered a busie fellowe 
who troubled him to much with vainc importunate questions, 
asking him still : who was the honestest man of Lacedaemon .'* 
Even he that is least like thy selfe. And Agis sayed to 
somme which highely praysed the Elians for their upright 
judgement, and just dealing in the games Olympicall : What 
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wonder make ye of it (quoth he) if in five yeres space the 
Elians one daye doe good justice? And Theopompus like- 
wise to a straunger, who as desirous to shew his affection he 
bare the Lacedaeraonians, told hira how every bodye called 
him Philolacon (as to saye) a lover of Lacedeemon. It were 
more honestie for thee (saved he) to be named Philolites, a 
lover of her cittizens. And Plistonax the sonne of Pausanias, 
when an Orator of Athens sayed the Lacedsemonians were 
imleamed, and ignorant : thou sayest true, quoth he, for wc 
only of all the Grecians have learned none of your ill condi* 
tions. And Arehidamidas, to one that demaunded of him, 
what number of fighting men there might be of the Spartans: 
Enowe sayd he, to drive awaye the wicked. We may con- 
jecture also their manner of speaking, by their wordes in 
mirthe, wliich they spake sometimes plajing wise : for thej 
dyd never use to speake vaine wordes at randone, but it had 
alwaycs some secret meaning in it, which required anothen 
gooa obsenation that would finde it. As he which was desired 
to goe heare the nightingall counterfeated naturally : I have 
(sayed he) heard the nightingall it sclfe. And auoUier which 
having redde this inscription upon a tumbe. 



When as they had, well quenched tyrannie 
throughout their lande, by worthie warlike power. 

Their happe was yet in wretched wise to dye, 
by Bcalinif Selynuntaes strongest tower. 



They well deserved death, sayed 'he, that dyd but quenche 
tyrannie : they should have quite consumed it with fire. 
And one younger boye to another, promising to geve him 
suche bardie cockes of the game, as should dye in the place 
where they fought : O geve me not those (said he) which 
will dye, but those which with fighting will kill others. 
Another seeing men sitting in coches and litters as they 
went : God forbid (said he) that I should ever sit in a chayer, 
where I could not rise to my elders. Suche were their 
aunswers and encounters. So Uiat somme had reason which 
sayed heretofore, to speake Laconian like, was to be philo- 
sopher like : as you would saye, more to exercise the minde, 
then the bodye. Besides all this, tliey dyd studic to 
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well, and to make goodly ditties aiid sondes. Then they 
spake most properly and feately. There was in their songs 
also a certaine motion, I wote not what, which stirred up the 
hearers hartes, and dyd kindle desire in them to doe notable 
feates. Their tongue was plaine, without aJTectation : their 
matter grave and morall, conteining for the most parte the 
prayse of those, which were slayne m battell for the defence 
of their countrie, as being happy men : and a shame to those 
that live, which for fainte hartes refused so to dye, to leade 
a miserable and unfortunate life. Or els they sange howe 
they were the pattemcs for time to come, or the right glorie 
of the worldc, and the true representation of vertuous men : 
as the songe would best become their ages which dyd singe. 
It shall not be impartinent for the better understanding 
hereof, to bring you here an example. For in their open 
feasts, there were alwayes three daunces,' according to the 
difference of the three ages. The daunce of the olde men, 
thus beganne first for to singe. 

We have bene youn^ and stronc', yea valliant heretofore, 
till crooked age did holde us backe, and bad us doe no more. 
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The young men followed after, singing : 

We yet are young, bolde, strong, and ready to maintaine 

that quarell still, agaiuat ail men that doe on earthe remaine. 

The tliird was of children that came after and sayed : 

And we doe hope aswell, to passe you all at last, 
and that the worlde shall witiies be, ere many yeres be past. 



I To conclude, who nerely will consider the worcks and 
makings of the Lacon poets (wherof some are yet extant) 
and will marke also the notes and tunes of the pipe, after 

I the sound and measure whereof they marched in arraye, 
going to charge the enemie : he shall finde, that Terpander, 
and Pindarus, had reason to joyne hardy nes with musicke. 
For Terpander speaking of the Lacedaemonians, sayeth ixx a 
place: 

This in that lande where deedes of chevaln'e, 
did florisbe most, io many a martiall feate : 
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Mliere musicke made, her choise of harmonie, 
and justice kept her stately royall seate. 

And Pindarus speaking of them also sayeth : 

There : grave advise, is founde in aged braynea : 
there : gallant youthefi, are lusty ladds in dede. 

Which can both singe, and dannce, in rourtlike traines : 
yet dant their foes, with many a doughty dede. 

By wliich testimonies it appeareth, the one and the other 
made, and describeth them to have loved musicke, and the 
warres together. For as another Lacon poet sayeth, 

It i»itteth well, and is a Hemely thiuge, 

for such as spend their time in feats of warrc : 

To have the skyll, swete sonets for to singe^ 
and touche the harpe withouten jangling jarre. 

For this cause therefore in all their wanes, when thef" 
should geve battcU> the King dyd first sacrifice to the Muses, 
to put his souldiers in mindc (as it should seeme) of the 
discipline and wisdome of the Muses that they had bene 
brought up in, to the end that when his souldiers were in 
the most extreme daunger, the Muses should present them 
selves before the souldiers eyes, to pricke them forward to 
doe some noble actes of worthy memorie. In their time of 
warre, they dyd toUerate their young men a litle of their 
hard and old accustomed life, and suffered them then to 
trimo their heares, to have brave armour, to weare gay 
apparell, and tookc as great delight therein, to see tiiem 
gallant, and lustic, as to behold young neying and snorting 
horse, desirous for to fight. And althoughe from the begin- 
ning of tlieir youthe, they dyd use to weare longe heares : 
yet were they never so carefull to combe and brushe their 
heades, as when they should to the battell. For when they 
dyd nointe them selves with sweete oyles, and dyd shed their 
heare, remembring Lycurgus saying : who was wont to tell 
them, that heares to them which were fayer, dyd make them 
more fayer, and to them that were fowle, they made them 
more ougly and dredfuH. The exercises also of their bodies, 
were more easie and gentle, and not so hard and straight in 
their warres, as they were in a peace : and generally, their 
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whole manner of life was not then so straightl^ 
vet controlled. So as they only were the men of the world, 
to whom warres were made a rest from labour, which men 
ordinarylie doe endure, to make them the fitter for the 
warres, Aflerwardes when their armic was set in battell 
raye, even in the face of the enemie, the King dyd straight 
sacrifice a goate unto the goddes, and forthwith commaunaed 
all his souldiers to put their garlands of flowers on their 
heades, and willed that the pipes .should sownd the songe of 
Castor : at the noyse and tune whereof, he him sclfe beganne 
first to marche forward. So that it was a marvelous plea- 
sure, and likewise a dredfull si^ht, to see the whole battell 
marche together in order, at the sound of the pipes, and 
never to breake their pace, nor confounde their ranckes, nor 
to be dismayde nor ameized themselves, but to goe on 

auietly and joyfully at the sounde of these pipes, to hazard 
lemselves even to death. For it is likely, that such corages 
are not troubled with much feare, nor yet overcome with 
much furie : but rather they have an assured constancie and 
valliantnes in good hope, as those which are backed with 
the assisting favour of Uie goddes. The King marching in 
this order, had allwayes some about him, which had before 
time wonne the prises in games and justes. And they saye 
there was one of these on a time, that was offered a great 
some of money at the games Olympicall, not to present him 
selfe at them : but he refused it, liking better with great 
payne to winne the prise, then for muche money to lose his 
honour. Whereupon one sayed unto him, Laconian : and 
what hast thou gotten nowe, to carie away the prise with so 
much swet ? The Laconian aunswered him laughing : I 
shall fight in the battell, sayeth he, before the King. When 
they liad once broken into their enemies, they dyd still 
fiercely and ficrcelier set upon them, and dyd never cease, 
untill their enemies gave waye and fled : and then they 
chased and followed them still, untill such time as their 
overthrowe and flight had assured them of the victorie. 
Then they quickly and quietly returned to their campe, 
judging it to be no manhod, neither the parte of a noble 
ininde, or of so worthye a nation as the Grecians were, to 
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kill and hewe in peeces, men so scattered and out of order, 
having forsaken all the hope of victorie. This fell out not 
only honorable, but also veir profitable for theoL. For they 
which were in battcU against tliem, knowing they killed 
none but suche as reaisted stowtely, and howe they dyd let 
other goe which fled before them : they found it was more 
their benefit to flye, then to tarie and abide the strokes. 
Hippias the sophister saycth, that Lycurgus him selfe was a 
very good captaine, and a great souldier, as he that had 
bene in many foughtcn fieldes : and Philostephanus ascribeth 
to him the devise to put horsemen in troupes and companies, 
wliich they called Oulames^ whereof fiftie men at armes was 
a troupe, whose manner was to put them selves in squadrons. 
But Demetrius the Phalerian writeth otherwise, that Ly- 
curgus was never at the warres, and that he made all his 
lawes and government in a full f)eace. But in my opinion, 
the intermission of warres during the playes Olympicall, 
which they saye he devised, doeth shew m apparaunce that 
he was a gentle natured man, and one that loved quietnes 
and peace. Some notwithstanding (amongest whom Her- 
mippus was one) saye, he was not with Iphitus at the first 
begimiing when he ordeined the playes Olympicall, but that 
by chaunce he happened to come tnither, passing by in his 
jomey only, and that he stayed there to see the games: 
where he thought he heard the voyce of a man behinde him, 
saying, he marvelled much why he dyd not persuade his 
cittizens also to be parteners of tliis newe devise : and turn- 
ing backe to see who it was that spake to him, he sawe no 
bodye. Whereupon he tooke a conceit that it was a speacbe 
from the goddes : and went therefore presently to seeice out 
Iphitus, with whom he made all the statutes and orders of 
the feast, which afterwardes were farre more famous, better 
ordered, and more stately then before. But to retume 
againe to the Lacedaemonians : their discipline and order of 
life continued still, after they were full growen men. For it 
was not lawfull for any man to live as he listed, but they 
were within their cittie, as if they had bene in a campe, 
where every man knoweth what allowance he hath to hvo 
withall, and what busines he hath els to doe in his calling. 
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To be shorte, they were all of this minde^ that they were not 
borne to serve them selves, but to serve their countrie. 
Therfore if they were commaiinded nothing els, they went 
continually to see what the children dyd, and to teache 
them somewhat which might profit the common weale, or 
els they went to leame of those which were their elders. 
For one of the best and happiest things which Lycurgus 
ever brought into his cittie, was the great rest and leysure 
which he made his cittizens to have, only forbidding them 
that they should not professe any vile or base occupation : 
and they needed not also to be carefull to get great riches, 
in a place where goodes were nothing profitable nor esteemed. 
For the Ilotes, which were made bonde men by the warres, 
dyd till their groundes, and yeelded them a certaine revenue 
every year. And as touching this matter, they tell of a 
Lacedaemonian, who being on a daye at Athens where the 
lawe was pleaded, dyd understand that a cittizen there was 
condemned for Idlenes, and ho we he went home to his house 
very sorowfully, accompanietl with his friends which were 
sone for him, and greatly lamented his ill happe. The 
Lacedaemonian then prayed those which were about him, to 
shewe him the man condemned for living nobly,, and like a 
gentleman. I have alledged this, to shew how he thought 
it a vile and servill thing to exercise any handy craft, or to 
worke any thing by hande to get money. For sutes in lawe, 
a man maye be well assured they were banished with the 
golde and silver from Lacedsemon, considering now there 
was no more avarice nor covetousnes there, nor yet povertie 
nor lacke, but equalitie with aboundaunce, and quiet life 
with sobrictie. AH other times but when they had warres, 
they followed daunsing, feastes, playes, bankets, hunting, or 
other exercises of bodye, and meetiiiges to passe the time away. 
For the younge men untill they came to thirtie yeres of age, 
never went into the market to buye any provision or things 
for the house, but dyd their fathers or their friends busines : 
naye it was a shame for the oldest men, to hawnte the 
market to often. As to the contrary, it was honorable for 
them to be present at the shewe place tlie most parte of the 
daye, where they diversely exercised their bodyes, and like- 
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wiae to be at the places of assembly, there to spend time 
with talking together, and discoursing honestly one with 
another, without talking of any matter of gaine, traffike, or 
money. For all their talke (for the most parte) waa about 
the praysing of some honest thing, or sportingwise to reprove 
some dishonestie, which alwayes caried with it some gentle 
lesson or monition by the waye. For Lycurgus wets not such 
a sower man, as they never sawe him laughe : but as Sosibiu» 
writeth, it was he that first saxrrificed to the litle god of 
laughture, which is at Lacedaemon, bicause he would mingle 
their feastes and assemblies with mirthe, as a pleasaunt sawce 
to ease the trouble of their strickt and harde life. To be 
brief, he did accustome his cittizens so, that they neither 
would nor could live alone, but were in manner as men incor- 
porated one with another, and were allwayes in comptany 
together, as the bees be about their master bee : still in a 
continual! love to serve their countrie, to winne honour, and 
to advauncc the common weale. Wliich affection of theiti 
is playne and easely seene to be imprinted in them by certen 
of their aunswers, as in that which Psedaretus sayed on a 
time, being left out of the election of the number of the 
three hundred. Who departing home to his house meiy 
and jocond a& might be, sayed : It did him good to see there 
were three hundred founae better in the cittie than him 
selfe. Pisistratidas also being sent ambassadour with certen 
other to the lieutenants of the king of Persia, the Persian 
lordes asked him, if they came of their owne desire, or 
whether they were sent from the whole state : If we obtaine, 
sayed he, it is from the state : if we be denied, then we come 
of our selves. And Argilconida the mother of Brasidaa, 
asked some that went to visite her after they were returned 
home to Lacedtemon from their jomey to Amphipolis, if her 
Sonne died like a man, and a worthy Sp>artan. And they 
straight did commend him highely, saying: There was not 
left in all Lacedaemon suche a valliant man. She replied 
unto them : Saye not so, my friends, I praye you : for 
Brasidas was in dede a valliant man, but the countrv of 
Laconia hath many moe yet vallianter than he was. Now 
touching their Senate : Lycurgus was the tirst that erected 
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it among them. The first that were thereof, were Lycurgus 
chief ayders and assisters of that erection, as we have de- 
clared before ; but afterwards he ordeined, that when any 
of those first should happen to dye, they should choose in his 
place the most hoaest reported man in the cittie, so he were 
three score yere olde ancl above. This was the noblest glorie 

■ that could be among men, wlien a man bare the bell and 

■ prise, not that he was swiftest among the swift, nor strongest 

■ amongest the strong, but that he among the honest was 
honestest. He had the reward of his vertue, as for libertie 
to speake, soveraine authoritie to goveme, and princely 
power over the common weale, the honour, the life, and the 
goodes of the whole cittizens : howbeit the election was made 
after this sorte. The people first assembled in the market 
place, where there were some ap|K}intcd and shut up there- 
about in a house, from whence they could neither see, nor be 
seene of those that were assembled, but onely they might 
heare the noyse which they made there. For the people by 
their crye and showte, did declare whom they did choose, 
and whom they did refuse of the competitours, as they used 
to shewe their Liking by the like crye in other things. The 
competitours were not brought in, and presented all to- 
gether, but one after another in order, as by lot did fall out. 
He on whom the lot fell, passed through the middest of the 
aisemblie of the people, and sayed never a worde. The 
people straight that liked, made a crye or showte alowde. 
The men appointed which were locked up, had bookes or 
tables in which they wrote and noted the greatnes of the 
cr}'e, and showte the people made, as every competitour 
passed by, not knowing nor seing who he was. These 
nidden men did onely set downe in their bookes, the first, 
the second, the tliirde, and so many more, as by showtes 
and cryes they perceyved dyd passe thus through the 
assemblie. They noted also in their said bookes, which of 
these had the greatest crye and showte of people at their 
passing thorough : and him they came and declared to be 
Senatour chosen. Then he wearing a garland of flowers on 
his head, went to all the temples of the goddes in the cittie 
to geve thankes, having a great trainc of young men follow- 
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LYCURGUS ing, and praysing of his vertues. There went also with him 
a marvelous compcmy of women singing songes of his pra3rK, 
and howe blessed he was, that he had lived so vertuoualjr. 
Then every one of his kinne prepared a bancket for him at 
home at their houses, and as he entred the house, they saved 
unto him : The cittic honoreth thee with this bancKet 
That done, he repayred afterwards to the ordinorie place 
of their eating, where he dyd in all things as he was accus- 
tomed, saving he was served nowe at his table with a double 
allowaunce, whereof he rese^^'ed the one. After suppier, all 
his kinsewomen stoode in the entrie of the liall where tliey had 
eaten : so he called her whom he loved best, and gave her his 
allowaunce he had saved, and sayed to her : This was sevea 
me in token I was this daye rewarded for my vertue : ana even 
so I geve it thee for a like token of rewarde for thy vertue. 
Then was she brought home by all the women there to her 
house, even in like sorte as he was by the men. Touching 
burialles, Lycurgus made a wise order : For first of all, to 
cut of all superstition of burying places, he comraaundcd the)' 
should burie their dead within the cittie, and that their graves 
should be round about their temples, that young peraones 
might have them allwayes in their eyes, and not be aiFrayed 
to see a dead bodye, as if to touche a corse, or to passe by 
their graves, it should defile a man. Then did he forbid 
them to burie any thing with the corse, and willed they 
should only lappe it up in a redde clothe, with olive leaves. 
It was not lawfull to grave the name of any dead bodye 
upon his grave, but only of suche a man as died in the 
warres, or of some holy woman professed into their temples. 
Furthermore, the time appointed to moume in, was very 
shorte. For it lasted not but a eleven dayes, and on the 
twelft daye, they must doe sacrifice to Proserpina, and so 
leave of their mourning. To conclude, he left nothing idle, 
or unworking in his cittizens : for to all necessarie things 
which men can not lacke, Lycurgus joyned ever a certaine 
emulation of men. As to desire vertue, and to contemne 
vice : and furnished his cittie witli many good preceptes and 
examples, emong which his cittizens being still borne and 
bred up, and having the same in every place before their cye» 
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where they went, they came to passe in time to be framed 
after the very patteme and moulde of vertue it selfc. For 
this cause he did not suffer any to travell out of the countrie, 
or to goe abroad as he would, without speciall licence, for 
feare least those which travelled abroad lor their pleasure, 
should bring home straunge facions and manners, and a cor- 
rupt disordered life, which by litle and litle might get waye, 
and bring an alteration ana chaunge of the whole state. 
Furthermore, he kept out of Sparta all straungers, except 
those which had necessaric busines there, or were come thither 
for some profit to the countrie: not that he was affrayed 
they should leame some thing whereby to love vertue, or 
that they should desire to followe his iacion and manner of 
government as Thucydides was : but rather fearing they 
should teache his cittizens some naughty manners, or some 
ill favored vice. For it must needes be, that straungers 
bring ever straunge and newe devises with them : which 
newe devises bring with them also newc opinions : and 
newe opinions beget newe affections and mindes, that many 
times are repugnant to the lawe, and to tlie forme of the 
common weale established before, as discordes doe many 
times in an harmonie of musicke, that before agreed very 
well together. Therefore he judged it a thing most ncces- 
sarie, to keepe his cittie free and safe from counterfeating of 
any straungers manners or facions, that were commonly as 
persones infected with some contagious sicknes. Nowe in 
all we have spoken before, even to this place, there is no 
manner of token or shewe of injustice, or lacke of equitie, 
wherewith some seme to burden Lycurgus in his lawes: by say- 
ing they were well made, to make men warlicke and valliant, 
but not to be juste or righteous. But concerning the lawe 
they call Cryplia, as much to saye, as their secret : if it were of 
Lycurgus institution, as Aristotle sayeth, it might have 
caried Plato into the like opinion that Lycurgus had of his 
common weale. This was tne lawe : The govemours which 
had the charge and oversight of the young men, at certaine 
appointed times, dyd chuse out those they thought to have 
the best discretion, and sent them abroadc into the countrie, 
some one waye, some another waye, who caried with them 
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daggers, and Bome provision to feede them. These voung 
men being thus dispersed abroade in the countrie, did hide 
them selves all the daye close in secret places, and there 
they laye and tooke their rest : afterwardes when night wg» 
come, they went to sccke out the high waycs, and killed the 
first of the Ilotes that they met. Sometimes even in the 
broade daye, they went into the countrie to kill the strongest 
and stowtest of them : as Thucydides telleth in his history of 
the warres of Peloponnesus, where he sayeth. That a cw- 
taine convenient number of the Ilotes were crowned, by a 
publicke proclamation of the Spartans : and being infeu)- 
chcsed, for their good ser\'ices they had done the conunon 
wealf, they were caried to all the temples of the goddes for 
an honour. Within a while after, no man knewe what was 
become of them, being about two thousand in number : so 
that never man heard tell neither then nor since, howe thejr 
came to their deathes. Howbeit Aristotle above all othen 
sayeth, that the Ephores, so soone as they were placed in 
their offices, made warres with the Ilotes, bicause they might 
lawfully kill thenu And it is true, that in other things 
they did handle them very hardely. For they forced them 
somtimes to drincke wine without water out of measure, till 
they had made them starke drunke. Then they brought 
them all into their common halles where they did eate, bo 
make their children to bcholdc them, and to see what beast- 
lines it was for a man to be drunke. Likewise they made 
them singe songes, and daunce daunces, unfit for honest men, 
and suche as were full of derision and mockerie, and did 
forbid them expressely to singe any honest songes. So it is 
reported, that in the jomey the Thebans made to Laconia, 
many of the Ilotes were taken prisoners thereat, and when 
they were commaunded to singe the verses of Terpander, or 
of Alcman, or of Spendon the Laconian, they would not doe 
it: saying, they durst not singe them for their masters. 
Wherefore he that first sayed in the countrie of Laced^- 
monia, he that is free is more free, and he that is bondc, is 
more bonde then in other places : knewe very well the diTcr- 
sitic betweene the libertie and bondage there, and the libertie 
and bondage of other countnes. But in my opinion, the 
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Lacedeemoniam beganne to use these great outrages and LYCURGUS 
cruelties, long time after the death of Lycurgus, and specially 
since the great earthquake that happened at Sparta, at which 
time the Ilotes rose against them with the Messenians, and 
did great mischief through the countrie, and put the cittie 
to the greatest distresse and daimger that ever it had. For I 
cannot be persuaded, that ever Lycurgus invented, or insti- 
tuted, so wicked and mischievous an acte, as that kynde of 
ordinaunce was ; bicause I imagine his nature was gentle and 
merciful], by the clemencie and justice wee see he used in all 
his other doings, and was witnessed besides by open oracle 
from the goddes, for a just and wise man. Furthermore, 
they saye of him, that when he sawe the chiefest pointes of 
his government had taken dcepe roote, and that the forme 
of his common weale went on, and was strong enough to 
mainteiue and keepe it selfe a foote, like as Plato sayeth, 
that God rcjoyced greately after he had made the worlde, 
and sawe the same turne and move his first moving : even so 
Lycurgus taking singular pleasure and delight in his minde, 
to see his notable lawes put in use, and so well stablished 
and liked of by experience, sought yet to make them immor- 
tall, as neere as he could possible, by any forecast of man, 
that no after time whatsoever, might chaunge or put them 
downe. To bring this to passe, he caused all the people to 
aaaemble, and tolde them he thought his civill |>ollicie and 
state of common weale was already sufficiently established, 
for vertuous and happy life: yet tliere was one matter 
behinde of greater importaLUce Uiau all the rest, which he 
could not yet declare unto them, uiitill he had first asked 
counsel! or the oracle of Apollo. And therefore in the 
meane time thev should keepe and observe his lawes and 
ordinaunces inviolabbe, without chaunging, removing, or 
staying any matter therein, untill lie were returned from the 
cittie of Delphes, and then they should doe that other thing 
behinde, if the God then so counselled him. They all 
promised him to doe it, and praved him to make hast to goe 
on his jomey. But before he departed, he made the Kings 
and Senatours sweare first, and consequently all the people 
afber^ that they would keepe his lawes and ordinaunces 
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without chaimging or altering any thing, untill he did 
returne againe. This done, he went to the cittie of Delphes, 
where so sone as he arrived, he sacrificed in the temple to 
Apollo, and asked him : If the lawes he had made were good 
to make a man an happy life. Apollo made him aunswer, 
his lawes were very good, and that his cittie keping them, 
should be the most renowmed of the worlde. Ljncutgus 
caused this oracle to be written, which he sent to SpartL 
After he sacrificed to Apollo againe : and then taking leave 
of his friendes, and of his sonne, he determined to dye,Dicauae 
his cittizens should never be released of the othe they had 
made betweene his handes. When he had this determina- 
tion, he was come to the age, wherein a man hathe strength 
enough to live lenger : and yet was olde enough also to dye 
if he would. Wherefore finding him selfe happy to have 
obteined his desire, he willingly pyned him selfe to death, 
by abstinence, and lacke of meate. For he thought it 
meete, that the very death of great personages should bring 
benefit ever to the common weale, and that the ende of their 
life should be no more idle, or unprofitable, then the rest of 
their life before : nav rather, that it was one of their most 
meritorious actes, to have their death extolled for worthines. 
So he imagined, that his death would be the perfection and 
crowne of his felicitie, after he had made and ordeined »o 
many good and notable lawes, for the honour and benefit of 
his countrie : and should be as a scale of confirmation of his 
lawe, and the cuntinuall preservitour of his cittie, consider- 
ing all his cittizens had swome to keepe them all inviolably, 
untill he were returned. He was not deceaved of his hope, 
for his cittie was the chiefest of the worlde, in glorie and 
honour of government, by the space of five hundred yeres. 
For so lon» his cittie kept his lawes without any chaunge or 
alteration by any of the Kings succes-sotu^, untill king Agis, 
the soiuie oi Archidamus beganne to reigne. For the crea- 
tion of the Ephores, did not brcake, nor oiscontinewe any of 
the lawes of Lycurgus, but reduced them rather to a more j 
straight and strickt order: although it seemed at the firstfl 
that the Ephores were ordeined, for the maintenaunce and^ 
defence of the libertie of Uie people, whereas in deede they 
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did also strengthen the authoritie of the Kings and Senate. 
Nowe in the raigne of king Agis, gold and silver begeinne 
first to creepe in againe to the cittie of Sparta, by meanes of 
Lysander. With money there came in straight covetousnes, 
and gredines to get and gather. And although Lysander 
was not desirous to get it, nor would be corrupted for anv 
money : yet he brought riches and covetousnes into the 
countric, and filled the same with all finenes, by bringing in 
great store of golde and silver from the warres, directly 
against the lawes and ordinaunces of Lycurgus. The whicn 
.so long as they were in force and use, it appcred that the 
^government of Sparta seemed not to be a poilicy or common 
weale, but rather a certaine holy place and order of religion. 
And even as the Poets fayne, that Hercules went through 
the world with his clubbe, and lyons skjTine, punishing cruell 
robbers amd unnaturall tyrannes ; so in like case with a Utle 
ficrowe of parchement, and a poorc cape, did the Spartans 
commaund and geve lawes, to all the rest of Grece, even 
with their good liking and consent. And they cha<>ed the 
tyrannes awaye, which usurped tvrannicall power over any 
of their citties, and did decide all controversies, and often- 
times pacified their seditions, without sending out one 
souldier, but only a simple poore ambassadour. At whose 
commaundement, the people presently assembled like the 
bees, which gather together aoout their King, .so soone as 
they spye him : they aid then so greatly reverence the good 

fovemment and justice of the Spartans. Therefore I can 
ut wonder much at those which saye, the cittie of Lace- 
deemon could obey well, but not commauudc : and for proofc 
they alleage wordes of king Theopompus, who aunswered 
one which sayd, that Sparta was mainteined, bicause the 
Kings could commaund well : Naye the rather (sayd he) 
bicause the cittizens can obey well. For men commonly 
disdaine to obey those, which are not wise in commaunding. 
So that the faithfull obedience of the subjectes, dependeth 
much upon the sufficient commaundement of the wise prince. 
For he that directeth well, must needes be well obeyed. For 
like as the arte of a good rider, is to make his horse gentle, 
and ready at commaundement : even so the chiefest pointe 
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LYCimGUS belonging to a prince, is to teach his subjects to obey. 
Wherefore the LacedaEmonians procured, that not onely 
other people did willingly obey them, but also desired to be 
ruled, and conimaunded by them. For they asked them, 
neither shippes nor money, nor yet did send them any 
number of men of warre to compell them, but onely they 
sent one cittizen of Sparta to goveme them, to whom all the 
other people submitted them selves, and were holpen by him 
in their necessitie, as fearing and reverencing him. In this 
wise the Sicilians were holpen by Gysippus, the ChaJcidians 
by Brasidas, and all tlie Grecians inhabiting Asia, by Ly- 
sander, Callicratidas, and by Agesilaus, who were called the 
reformers and directors of princes, peoples, and Kings, onto 
whom they were sent here and there : but ever they had 
their eye upon the cittie of Sparta, as upon the most perfect 
patteme to order mans life by, and to goveme a common 
weale after. To this effect tended the niery worde spoken 
in jest by Stratonicus : Who said he did order the Athe- 
nians to tend their sacrifices, and the Elians to tende their 
games : and if they made any faulte therein, the Laceds- 
raonians should be well whipped. That was merely spoken, 
and in a jesting manner. But Antisthenes (the philosopher 
and one of Socrates scholers) seeing the Thebans growen 
very hawtie and glorious, after that they had conquered the 
Lacedtemonians in the jomey of Leuctres : Me thinketh 
saved he, these Thebans here doe like tlie schoole boyei, 
which bragge and rejoyce when they have a litlc bcatoi 
their master. But this was not Lycurgus meaning, to have 
his cittie to commaunde many. But he thought the felicitie 
of a cittie, as of a private man, consisted chiefly in the 
exercise of vertuo, and in the unitie of the inhabitants 
thereof. He framed his common wealth to this ende, that 
his cittizens sliould be nobly minded, content with their 
owne, and temperate in their doings, that thereby they 
might mainteine and keepe themselves long in safetie. The 
aelf same intention had Plato, Diogenes, and Zenon, in 
setting forth their bookes, which they wrote of the govern- 
ment of common weales : and so ban likewise many other 
great and learned men which have written of tiic same 
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matter. Howbeit they only left behinde them, wordes, and LYCURGU3 
written bookes : but Lycurgus contrariwise, left no written 
bookes nor pamplets, but stablished and left behinde him, a 
royall forme of government, which no man ever before had 
invented, nor never after could be followed. He hath made 
them plainely see, a whole cittie live together, and goveme 
it selfe philosophically, according to the true rules and pre- 
ceptes of perfect wiscfomc : which imagined, that true wise- 
dome was a thing hanging in tlie aver, and could not visiblie 
be seene in the worlde. ^V^^ereby he hath worthily excelled 
in glorie all those, which ever tooke upon them to write or 
stablishe the government of a common weale. And there- 
fore sayeth Aristotle, that after his death they did him lesse 
honour in Laceda-monia, then he had deserved : albeit they 
did him all the honour tliey possibly could devise. And yet 
they buylt a temple for him, and made ^emne sacrifice to 
him every yere, as unto a god. More, they saye, that when Divine 
the ashes of his bodie were brought to Sparta, there fell honoureto 
straight lightning upon his tumbe where they were put : j,^" ^S* 
which they had not often seene to happen, to other men of aeath. 
name after their decease, saving only to the poet Euripides, 
who dying in Macedonia, was buried neere the cittie of 
Arethusa. The which is some manifest argument, for suche 
as love the Poet, to laye against those which somewhat 
deprave him, seing thi.s signe came to him after his death, 
which had happened before to a most well beloved man of 
the goddes. Some saye Lycurgus died in the cittie of 
Cirrha. But ApoUothemis sayeth, he died in Elida. Timaeus 
and Aristoxenus write, he ended his dayes in Creta. And 
Aristoxenus sayeth further, that those of the He of Creta 
doe shewe his grave in the place which they call Pergamia, 
by the broade highe waves. He left one onely begotten 
Sonne named Antiorus, wno died without issue, so that his Antionu 
house and name fayled with him. But his neere kinseraen Lycurpis 
and famillier friendes, did set up a company or brotherhood «""i«- 
in memorie of him, which contmued a long time : and the 
dayes wherein tliey assembled, were called the Lycurgides. 
Iliere is another Aristocratea (the sonne of Hipparchus) who 
sayeth, that he being dead in Creta, his frienoes burned his 
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LYCURGUS bodie, and afterwardes thi*ewe his ashes into the sea, accord- 
ing as he had prayed and requested them. For he feared, 
that if any pstrte of him should at any time have bene 
brought to Sparta, the inhabitans would have saved he was 
returned againe, and thereby would have thought them a dva 
discharged of their othe, and might have lai 
altered the lawes which he had appointed. And 
this is the discourse and ende of Lycurgtis life. 

THE ENDE OF LYCDBGUS LIFE 
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THE LIFE OF NUMA POMPILIUS 

HE Historiographers differ marvelously of 
the time, in which Numa Pompih'us 
raigned King, albeit some will derive from 
him many noble houses descended in Rome. 
For one Clodius, who wrote the booke inti- 
tuled the table of time, afBrmeth that the 
auncient registers of the cittie of Rome 
were lost when it was taken and sacked bv 
that those which are extant at this daye 
be not true, but were only made by men desirous to gratifie 
some, which have thrust in auncient houses and fiamilies of 
the first Romaines, that conceme nothing them whom they 
ment to represent. On the other side, although the comm 
opinion be, that Numa was a familier friend and scholler 
Pythagoras the philosopher, yet some saye he was ne>er 
leaniea, nor had any knowledge at all in the Greeke tongue 
And yet mainteining that it is possible enough, that he wa* 
so well borne, and had suche perfection in all kind of vertue, 
that he never neded any master : and though he had neded, 
they had rather attribute the honour of the instructing of 
this King unto some other foreane person, that was more 
excellent then Pythagoras. Other saye, that Pythagoras 
the philosopher was long time after the raigne of Numa, and 
well nighe 6ve ages after him. Howbeit other save, there 
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was another Pythagoras borne m Sparta (who having wonne 
the pryse of running at the games Olympicall, in the six* 
tentn Olympiade, and the third yere of Numaes raigne) did 
come into Italie, where he kept much about Numa, and did 
assist and helpe him in the governing and ordering of his 
Realme. By meanes whereof there be many customes yet of 
the Laconians, mingled with the Romaines, which this second 
Pythagoras was sayed to have taught him. Nevertheles it is 
not confessed that Niima was borne of the Sabyiies, which 
they saye are descended from the Lacedaemonians. So it 
falleth out very hard to agree certainly of the time when 
Niuna was, ana chiefly for suche as will followe the roUe or 
table of those, which from Olympiades to Olympiades have 
wonne the pryses of games Olympicall : considering the 
rolle or table that they have at this present, was very lately 
published by one Hippias an Elian, who delivereth no reason 
or argument of necessitie, why it should be taken for an 
undoubted trothe, which he in that sorte hath gathered. 
Yet we will not leave to put in writing those things worthie 
of memorie, which we could gather by any meanes of king 
Numa, beginning at that place which we thought to be 
meetest. It was nowe sithence Rome was buylt, seven and 
thirtie yeres (for so long time raigned Romulus) when 
Romulus the fifte of the moneth of luly (which they call 
the Nones of the goates) made a solemne sacrifice without 
the cittie, neere to a certainc place commonly called, the 
goate marshe. As all the whole Senate, with the most 
parte of the people were present at this .sacrifice, sodainely 
there rose in the ayer a very great tempest, and a marvelous 
darcke thicke clowde, which fell on the carthe with suche 
boysterous windes, stormes, lightnings, and thunder: that 
the poore common people being afFrayed of so sore a tempest, 
dispersed them selves sodainely, running here and there for 
succour, and therewithal! king Romulus vanished awaye in 
suclie sorte, that he was never after secne alive nor dead. 
This brought the Senatours, and noble men whom they 
called Patricians, into great suspition. And there ranne a 
fowle tale among the common people, howe they had a long 
time borne very impocientty to be subjects to a King, bicause 
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them selves would have had and taken upon them some 
soveraine authoritie, and that for this cause they had killed 
king Romulus. Adding somewhat more unto it, howe & 
litle before he had used them more roughely, and commaunded 
them more straightly then he was wont or accustomed, 
Neverthelcs they found the meanes to auenche all these 
bruites and murmurings, by doing divine nonour and sacri- 
Hce unto him, as one not dead, but passed to a better life. 
To confirme this, one of the noblest men among them called 
Proclus came in, and by othe affirmed before all the people, 
that he sawe Romulus ascending up into heaven, armed at 
all peces, and that he heard a voyce saye : From henceforth 
call him Quirinus. This being thus appeased, there sprang? 
up another trouble, to knowe whom they should choose in 
his place. For the straungers which were come then from 
otlier places to dwell in Rome, were not yet throughly joyned 
to the naturall borne Romaincs : in so muche, as the commoD 
people dyd not only waver, and stagger up and down in 
opinion, but the Senatours also (that were many and of divot 
nations) did enter into a suspition one of another. These 
things notwithstanding they all agreed in tliis, that of neces- 
sitie they must choose a King: liowbeit in the rest they 
differed much, not only whom they should choose, but alaoj 
of what nation he should be. For those whicli were the fint 
founders and buylders of the cittie of Rome with Romulus, 
could in no wise abide, nor suflFer, that the Sabynes (lo 
whom they had divided parte of their landes, and a moytie 
of their cittie) should attempt and presume to commAUod 
them, whom they dyd rcceyve and associate into their com- 
pany and fclowshippc. The Sabynes alledged on thother side 
for them, a good reason, and such as caried great proba- 
bilitie. Winch was, that never sence the death of their 
king Tatius, they neither had in any thing disobeyed nor 
disquieted king Ronnilus, but had suflereu him to raigne 
peaceably : and therefore Rx)mulus being nowe deceased, 
reason would that the newe King should be chosen of their 
nation. And that albeit the Romaines had receyved them 
into their cittie, they could not say therefore, that in time 
of this association, they were lesse to be reckoned of in any 
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thing, than them selves. Further they added, that in jojTi- 
ing with them, the Romaines had doubly increased their 
might and power, and had made a bodie of a people, which 
deserved the honour and title of a cittie. Tnese were the 
causes of their contention. But to prevent that of this con- 
tention there might growe no confusion in the cittie, if it 
should remaine without an head to eommaund : the Sena- 
tours which were a hundred and fiftic in number, gave Liviessyeth 
counsell that every one of them by tumes, one after another, but a hun- 
should carie the royall state of the King, and all the showes **'"*'^- 
and ornaments of his maiestie, and should doe the ordinarie Dionysius 
sacrifices of the King, and dispatche all causes sixe bowers in 
the daye, and sixe howers in the night, as the King before 'IJ^^J!" '", 
had used. Thus they thought it best to devide the rule, SfJnJXa 
that one might have asmuch power as the other, aswell in i^^reeth with 
respect of them selves, as also for regarde of the people. Dionysius. 
For they imagined, that the chaunging and removing thus 
of this regall dignitie, and f^assing it from man to man, 
would clene take awaye envie among them, and make every of 
them to rule temperately, and uprightly see, that in one, 
and the selfe same daye and night, every of them should be 
a King and private persone also. The Romaines call this 
manner of regiment in vacation, Jnterrcffnum : as you would itilerregnum. 
saye, rule for the time. No we albeit their government was 
very modest and civill, yet they could not for all that keepe 
them selves from falling into the suspition, and slaunder of 
the people : who g^ve it out straight, that this was a fine 
devise of theirs, to chaunge by this meanes the rule of the 
Realmc into a fewe noble mens handcs, to the ende that the 
whole authoritie and government of all publicke causes, 
should remaine still in them selves, bicause it grieved them 
to be subject to a King. And in the ende, the two partes 
of the cittie came to this agreement : that the one parte 
should choose one of the bodie of the other, to be the King. 
This course they liked very well, aswell for the paciBcation 
of present sturre and dissention amongest them selves, as for 
procuring equalitie of affection, and sturring up a likenes of 
goodwill in the King that thus indifferently should be chosen : 
whereby he should love the one parte for that they had 
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choAen him, and likewise the other parte for that h« 
their nation. The Sabynes were the first, which referred 
the election to the Romaines choyse: and the Romaines 
thought it better to chuse one of the nation of the Sabjnes, 
then to have a Komaine chosen by the SabvTics. After th^ 
had consulted, they determined amongst tliem selves : and 
did choose Numa Pompilius one of the bodye of the Sabynes 
to be King, who was none of the number of them wliicfa 
came to dwell at Rome, howbeit he was a man so famous for 
his vertue, that the Sabynes so soone as they named him, 
did receyvc him more willingly, then they who had choseo 
him. After they had thus published their election, the first 
and chiefest persones of the one and the other side, woe 
chosen out to goe unto him. Now Numa Pompilius was 
borne in one of the chiefest and best citties which tlie 
Sabynes had, called Cures, whereupon the Romaines. and 
their fellowes the Sabynes, were called id^crwardes Quirites, 
and he was the sonne of Pomponius a noble man, the 
youngest of foure brethem : being by the secret worcking of 
the goddes,bome on the very d&ye,on the which Rome was first 
founded by Romulus, whicli was the one and twenty daye of 
Aprill. This man being naturally geven and inclined unto 
all vertue, did yet increase the same, oy studie, and all kynde 
of good discipline : and by the exercise thereof, and of true 
pacience, and right philosophie, he did marvelously adome 
him selfe and his manners. For he did not only clere hi? 
soule, and minde, of all passions and vices commonly used in 
the worlde : but he conquered in him selfe all heates, vio- 
lence, and covetousnes. And would neither seeke nor usurpe, 
that which was an other mans, a thing at that time honouied 
among the most barbarous people : out thought tliat to be 
the true, and right victorie in man, first to conquer and 
commaund him selfe by judgement and reason, and then to 
subdue all covetousnes and greedines. HaWng therfore this 
opinion, he would in no wise have in his house any super- 
fluity or finenes. He became to every man that would 
employe him (aswell straunger as his owne countrie mem) a 
wise counsaillour, and an upright judge. He bestowed hi« 
leysure, not to followe his owne delight, or to gather goods 
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together : but to serve the goddes, and to behold their 
celestiall nature and power, as much as mans reason and 
understanding could comprehend. Thereby he got so great a 
name and reputation, that Tatius (which was king of Rome 
^^nth Romuhis) having but one onely daughter called Tatia, 
made him his sonne in lawe. Howbeit this mariage put him 
in no such jolity, that he would dwel at Rome with his father 
in lawe, but rather kept at home at his own house in the 
countrie of the Sabjnes^ there to ser^e and cherislie his olde 
father with his wife Tatia : who for her parte also liked better, 
to live quietly with her husband being a private man, tlien to 
goe to Rome where she might have lived in much honour 
and glorie, by meanes of the King her father. She died as 
it is reported, 13 yeres after she was maried. After her 
deathe, Numa leaving to dwell in the cittie, was better 
contented to live in the country alone, and solitarie, and gave 
him self to walke much in the fields and woddes consecrated 
to the godds, as one desirous to leade alone life, farre from the 
companie of men. Wherupon was raised (in my opinion) that 
which is spoken of him, and of the goddesse Egeria. That 
it was not for any straungenes, or melancholines of nature, 
that Numa withdrew him self from the conversation and com- 
pany of men, but bicause he had found another more honor- 
able and holy society of the Nymphe, and goddesse Egeria, 
who had done him, as they sayc, that honour, as to make him 
her husband : with whom as his beloved darling it is sayed he 
enjoyed happy dayes, and by dayly frequenting of her com- 
pany, he was inspired with the love and knowledge of all celes- 
tial! things. Surely, these devises are much like unto certain 
old fables of the Phrygians, which they having learned from the 
father to the sonne, doe love to tell of one Atis : of the Bithyn- 
ians, of one Herodotus : of the Arcadians, of one Endymion : 
and of many other such like men, who in their lives were taken 
for sayntes, and beloved of the goddes. Notwithstanding, it 
is likely, that the goddes love neither birdes, nor horse, but 
men, and have sometimes a liking to be fainilliar with perfect 
good men, and doe not disdaine sometime the conversation 
of suche as be holye, religious, and devoute. But to beleeve 
the goddes have camall Knowledge, and doe delight in the 
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NU^IA outward beawtie of creatures, that seemeth to carie a vett 
POMPILIL'S harde beliefe. Yet the wise Egyptians thincke it profaabfe 
enough and likely, that the spirite of the goddes hath geveo 
original! of generation to women, and doe beget fruite «i 
their bodies : howbeit they holde that a man can have no 
corporall companie with any divine nature. Wherein th«y 
doe not consider, that every thing that joyneth together, 
doth deliver againe a like substaunce, to that wherewith it 
was jojTied. This notwithstanding, it is mete we should 
belceve the godds beare good will to men, and that of it 
doth spring their love, whereby men save the goddes Iotc 
those whose manners they purifie, and inspire with vertuc 
And they doe not oifcnde, which fayne that Phorbas, 
HyacinthuB and Admetus, were sometimes the lovers of 
Apollo, and also Hippolytus the Sicyonian : of whom they 
report e, that ever when he passed over the arme of the se* 
which lieth betweene the citties of Sicvona, and of Cirrfatt 
the god which knewe lie came, rejoyceJ, and caused Pythia 
the prophetesse to pronounce these heroycall verses, 

I knowe full well, my deare Hippolvtuit, 
returnee by sea, xay minde divine'th thus. 

It is sayd also that Pan was in love with Pindarus and his 
verses, anci that the goddes honored the poets Hesiodus, aod 
Archilocus, after their death by the Muses. They saye 
moreover, that i'Esculapius laye with Sophocles in his life 
time, and at this daye they doe yet showe many tokens 
thereof: and after his death, another god (as it is reported) 
made him to be honorably buried. Nowe if they CTaunte, 
that such things maye be true ; how can we refuse to oeieeve, 
that some goades have bene familliar with Zaleucus, Minos. 
Zoroastres, Lycurgus, Numa, and such other like personages 
which have governed kingdomes, and stablished common 
weales ? and it is not unlike that the goddes in deede dyd 
company with them, to inspire and teache them many 
notanle things, and tliat they did drawe neere unto these 
Poets, and players of the harpe, that made and played many 
doleful! and joyful! ditties, at the least for their sporte and 
pleasure onely, if ever they came neere them. Neverthelcs 
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if any man be of other opinion, the waye is open and large as NUMA 
Bacchylides sayed, to thincke and saye as he lust. For my POMPILIUS 
' eelfe 1 doe finde, that which is written of Lycurgus, Numa^ 
and other suche persones, not to be without likelyhood and 
probabilitie : who having to goveme rude, chuxlishe, and 
stiSe necked people, and purposing to bring in straunge 
novelties into the governments of their countries, did fayne 
wisely to have conference ^^ith the godds, considering this 
fayning fell to be profitable and beneficiall to those them 
selves, whom tliey made to beleeve the same. But to 
retume to our historic. Numa was fourty yeres olde, when ^ 
the ambassadours of Rome were sent to present the King- 
dome unto him, and to intreate him to accept thereof 
Froclus, and Velesiis, were the anibas-sadours that were sent. Proclu8 and 
One of the which the people lotjked should have bone chosen Y'**"?* '^ta 
for King, bicause those of Romulus side, did favour muche ^g^^ Numa 
Proclus : and those of Tatius parte favored Velesus. Nowe the kingdom, 
they used no long speache unto him, bicause they thought 
he would have bene glad of suche a great good fortune. But 
contrarely it was in deedc a very hard thing, and required 
great persuasions, and much intreatie, to move a man which 
had allwayes lived quietly, and at ea.se, to accept the regi- 
ment of a cittie, which as a man would saye, had bene raysed 
up and growen by warres, and martial 1 dedes. VVherfore 
he aunswered them in the presence of his father, and one 
other of his kinsemen called Martins in this sorte:'Chaunge The oration 
and alteration of mans life is ever daungerous : but for him of Numa to 
that lacketh nothing necessarie, nor hath cause to complaine dourerefusinff 
of his present state, it is a great follie to leave his olde to be King, 
acquainted trade of life, and to enter into another newe 
and unknowen, if there were no other but this only respect : 
that he leaveth a certaintie, to venter upon an uncertainty, 
Howbeit there is further matter in this, that the daungers 
and perills of this kingdom which they offer me, are not 
altogether uncertain, if we wi! looke backe what happened 
imto Romulus. Who was not unsuspected to have layed 
waite, to have had Tatius his fellow and companion mur- 
dered : and now after Romulus death, the Senatours selves 
are mistrusted to have killed him on the other side by 
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NUMA treason. And yet they saye it, and singe it every where: 
POMP1JLIU8 that Romulus was the Sonne of a god, that at his birthe he 
was miraculously preserved, and afterwardes he was as in- 
crediblie brought up. Whereas for my owne parte, I doe 
confessc, I was begotten by a mortall man, and was fostered, 
brought up, and taught by men as you know : and these feve 
qualities Mmich they prayse and commend in me, are condi- 
tions farrc unmete for a man that is to raigne. I ever loved 
a solitarie life, quiet and studie, and did exempt my ftelfe 
from worldly causes. All my life time I have sougfit and 
loved peace above all things, and never had to doe with anj 
warres. My conversation nath bene to companie with men, 
which meete only to serve and honour the goddes, or to 
taughe and be merie one with another, or els to spende their 
time in their private affayers, or otherwise sometime to 
attend their pastures, and feeding of their cattell. Whereas 
Romulus (my Romaine lordes) hath left you many wTarres 
begonne, which peradventure you could be contented to 
spare : yet now to mainteine the same, your citie had neede 
of a martiall King, active, and strong of bodye. Vour 
people moreover, through long custome, and the gre&t 
mcrease they are geven unto by feates of annen, desii* 
nought els perhappes but warres : and it is plainely scene, 
they seeke still to growe, and commaund their neighbours. 
So that if there were no other consideration in it, yet were it 
a mere mockerie for me, to goe to teachc a cittic at this 
present to serve the goddes, to love justice, to hate warres, 
and to flye violence : when it rather hath neede of a conquer- 
c ing captaiiie, then of a peaceable King. "" These and suche 
other like rea.sons and persuasions Numa olleaged, to dis- 
charge him sclfe of the Kingdome which they offred him. 
Howbeit the aniba.ssadours of the Romaines most humbly 
besought and prayed him with all instance possible, that hie 
would not be the cause of another newc sturre, and com- 
motion among them, seeing both partes in the cittie have 
geven their consent and liking to hini alone, and none other 
to be their King. Moreover, when the ambassadours had 
left him upon this sute, his father, and Martius his kinseman, 
beganne alsu privately to perswade loirn, that he should not 
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refuse so good and godly an offer. And albeit he was con- NUMA 
tented with his present state, and desired to be no richer P0MPILIU8 
than he was, nor coveted no princely honour nor glorie, 
bicause he sought only most famous vertuc : yet he must 
needes thincke, that to rule well, was to doe the goddes good 
service, whose will it was to employe the justice they knewe 
in him, and not to suffer it to be idle. Refuse not therefore 
(quoth they) this royall dignitie, which to a grave and wise 
man is a goodl}' field, to bring forth maiiv commendable 
workes and fruitcs. There you mayc doe nob^e service to the 
godds, to humble the heartes of these martiall people, and to 
bring them to be holy and religious : for tliey readely tume. 
And easely conforms them selves unto the nature of their 
prince. They dearely loved Tatius, although he was a 
straunger : they have consecrated a memorie to Romulus 
with divine honours, which they make unto him at this daye. 
And it maye be, that the people seeing them selves con- 
querers, will be full enough of warres : and the Romaines 
being nowe full of spoyles and triumphes, will be glad to 
have a gentle prince, and one that lovcth j ustice, that they 
raaye thenceforth live in peace, under good and holy lawes. 
And yet if it be otherwise, that their Imrtes be still full of 
heate and furie to Hght : is it not better to tume this their 
desire to make warres some other waye, when a man hathe 
the bridle in his ownc handes to doc it, and to be a meane in 
the meane time to joyne the countries and all the nation of 
the Sallies, in pcrpetuall love and amitie, with so mighty 
and florishing a cittieP besides all these persuasions and 
reasons, there were many signes also (as they saye) which 
promised him good luckc, together with the earnest affection 
and liking of his owne coimtrie cittizcns. Who, so soone as 
they understoode the coming, and commission of the ambas- 
sadours of Rome, they importunately desired him to goe 
thither, and to accept the offer of the Kingdome : that he 
might more straightly unite and incorporate them together 
with the Romaines. Whereupon, Numa accepted the King- N"mn ljeg»»- 
dome. Then after he had done sacrifice to the goddes, he JJ^e with "^ 
set forwardes on his journey towardes Rome: where the service of the 
people and Senate went out to meete him, with a wonderfull gwddw. 
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desire to see him. The women at his entrie, went blessing 
of him, and singing of his prayses. They dyd sacrifice for 
him, in all the temples of the goddes. There was neither 
man nor woman but seemed to be as joyfull and glad ; as if a 
newe Rcalme, and not a newe Kinge, had bene come to the 
cittie of Rome. Thus was he brought with this open ioye, 
and rejoycing, unto the market place, where one of the 
Senatours, which at that time was regent, called Spurius 
Vettius, made them pronounce his open election : aind so 
by one consent he was chosen King, with all the voyces of 
the f>eople. Then were brought luito him tlie tokens of 
honour and dignitie of the King. But he him selfe com- 
maunded they should be stayed a while, saying : He must 
first be confirmed King by the goddes. Then he tooke the 
wise men and priests, with whom he went up into the CapituU, 
which that time was yet called mounte Tarpeian, And tJiere, 
tlie chiefest of tlie soothesayers called Augures, turned him 
towardes the southe, ha>'ing his face covered with a veyle» 
and stoode behinde him, laying his right hande upon his 
heade, and praying to the goddes that it would please them 
to declare their willes by flying of birdes, or some o\ba 
token concerning this election : and so the soothesayer cast 
his eyes all about, as farre as he could possiblie JisccriM?. 
During all this time there was a marvelous silence in the 
market place, although then an infinite number of people 
were assembled there together, attending with great devotion 
what the issue of tiiis divination would be : untill tliere 
appeared unto them on the right hande, good and luckv 
birdes, which did confirmc the election. Then Numa putting 
on his regall robes, came downe from mounte Tarpeian, into 
tlie market place, where all the people rcceyved him n-ith 
wonderfull showtes of joye, as a man the most holy, and best 
beloved of the goddes tliat they could have chosen. So 
having taken the royall seate of the Kiugdome, his first acte 
was this. That he discharged the garde of the tliree hundred 
souldiers, which Romulus had allwayes about liis persone, 
called Celeres : saying, he would not mistrust tliem which 
trusted him, neither would he be King over people, which 
should miistrust liiui. His second acte was, that be did adde 
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fto the two priests of lupitcr and Mars, a thirde, in the NUMA 
honour of Roraulus, who was called Flamcn Quirinalis. For POMPILIUS 
the auncient Romaines also called their priests, instituted in 
the oldc time, Flamines, by reason of certaine litle narrowe 
hattes which they did weare on their heades, as if they had 
called them Pilaminea : for Pilos in Greeke signifieth a hatte. 
And at that time (as they saye) there were many moe Greeke 
wordcs mingled with the Latine, then there are at this daye. 
For they called the mantells the Kings did weare Ltenas. 
And luba sayeth that it is the very same which the Grecians 
call Chkenas, and that the younge Doye which was a sen-aunte 
in the temple of Jupiter, was called Camillus, as some of the 
Grecians doe yet call the god Mercuric, bicause he is serA'aunt 
of the godds. Now Numa having done these things at his 
first entrie into his Kingdome, still to winne further favour 
and goodwill of the people : beganne immediately to frame 
his cittizens to a certaine civilitie, being as iron wrought to 
noAenes, and brought them from their violent and warlike 
• desires, to temperate and civill manners. For out of doubt, 
Rome was properly that, which Plato ascribeth to a cittie 
full of trouble and prj'de. For, first it was founded by the 
moist coragious and warlike men of the worldc, which from 
all partes were gathered there together, in a most desperate 
boldnes -. and afterwards it increased, and grewe strong, by 
armes and continuall warres, like as pyles driven into the 
^^rounde, which the more they are rammed in, the further 
they enter, and sticke the faster. Wherefore Numa judging 
it no small nor light enterprise, to plucke downe the hawty 
stomacks of so fierce and violent a people, and to frame them 
unto a sobre and quiet life : dya seeme to worcke it by 
meancs of the goddcs, with drawing them on thereto by litle 
and litle, and p>acifying of their whotte and fierce corages to 
fij^ht, with sacrifices, feastes, dauncings, and common proces- 
sions, wherein he celebrated ever him selfe. In the which 
together with their devotion, there was mingled nowe and 
then, pastime and pleasure : and sometimes he layed the 
terrour and fearc of the goddes before their eyes, making 
them beleeve that he had scene straunge Wsions, or that he 
bad heard voyces, by which the goddes dyd threaten them 
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with some great troubles and plagues, allwayes to pull d 
and humble their heartes, unto the feare of tne eoddes. 
This was the cause why they thought aflerwardes that he 
had learned his wisdome of Pythagoras the philosopher: 
bicausc the greatest parte of the philosophie of the one, 
of the government of the other, consisted in suche ceremi 
and divine studies. They reporte also that Nuraa dyd put 
on the outwBirde showe and semblaunce of Pythagoras holi- 
nes, a» following his intention and example. For Pythagoras 
as they saye, made an eagle so tame and gentle, that she 
would stoupe, and come downe to him by certaine voyces, as 
she flcwe in the ayer over his head. And that passinc 
through the assembly of the games OlympicalU he shewed 
her thighe of golde, and many other prety feates and deedes 
they tell of, which seemed to be wonderfull, and for which 
Timon Phliasian hath written these verses of him : 

Pythagoras which loved to dwell in dignitie, 
and had au harte to glorie bent, and past in poUecie, 

Muche like a man which sought, by charming to euchauute, 
did U8e this arte, to winne mens mindes, which unto him did luumt 

His grave and plea«auut tongue, in sugred speache did flowe, 

whereby he drewe most mindes of men, to bent of his owne bowfc 

Even so the fajTied fable of Numa, which he so cutminglf 
disguised, was about the love of a goddesse, or some Nymphe 
of the mountaine: with whom he seemed to have certaine 
.secret meetings and talke, whereof we have spoken before. 
And it is saved he muche freciuentcd the Muses m the woddcs. 
For he would saye, he had tne most parte of his revelations 
of the Muses, and he taught the Komaines to reverence one 
of them above all the rest, who was called Tacita, as ye 
would saye, ladye silence. It seemeth he invented this, after 
the example of Pythagoras, who did so specially commaund, 
and recomend silence unto his schollers. Againe, if we con- 
sider wiiat Numa ordeined concerning images, and the repre- 
sentation of the goddes, it is alltogether agreable unto the 
doctrine of Pythagoras : who thought that god was neitlier 
sensible, nor mortall, but invisible, incorruptible, and only 
intelligible. And Numa dyd forbid the Roroaines also to 
bclecve, that god had ever forme, or likeucs of beast or man. 
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H So that in those former times, there was in Rome no image of NUMA 
- god, either painted or graven : and it was from the beginning POMPILIU3 
a hundred three score and tenne yeres, that they had buylt Numa for- 
teniples and chappels unto the godds in Rome, and yet there ^2 p'^"*^ 
was neither picture nor image of god within them. For 
they tooke it at the first for a sacriledge, to present heavenly 
things by earthely formes : seeing we cannot pKJssibly any 
waye attaine to the knowledge of god, hut in minde and 
understanding. The very sacrifices which Numa ordeined^ 
were altogether agreable, and like unto the manner of serving 
of the goddes, which the Pythagonans used. For in their 
sacrifices they spilt not the bloude, but they did theirs 
commonly, with a litle meale, a litle sheading of wine and 
milke, and with suche other light things. Suche as affirme 
that those two men did much company and were famillier 
together, doe laye further proofes and arguments for the 
same. The first is this : That the Romaines did make Proofes for 

■? Pythagoras a free man of the cittie of Rome, as Epicharmus t^« conver 
the Comical! poet an auncient writer (and .sometimes one of ? Pv^"" 
Pythagoras schollers) sayeth in a booke he wrote and dedi- jronw. 
cated unto Antenor. The other proofe is : Tliat Numa 
having had foure children, called one of them Mamercus, 
after Pythagoras sonnes name, from whom thev save is 
discended, the house of the v^mylians, which is the noblest 
of the Patricians : for the King gave him the surname of 

t..Emylius, bicause of his sweete tongue and pleasaunt voyce. 
Furthermore, I my self have heard saye many times in Rome, 
that the Romaines having receyved an oracle, which com- 
maimded them to set up images in their cittie, to the wisest 
and valliantest man that ever was amongest the Grecians : 
caused two statues of brasse to be set up in their market 
place, the one of Pythagoras, and the other of Alcibiades. 
Howbeit to strive about this matter any further, seeing 
there are so many doubtes : me thincketh it were but vaine. 
Moreover, they attribute to Numa, the first erection of the Xumn in- 
coUedge pontificall : and saye he him selfe was the first stitutetb 
Pontifex that ever was. But touching the name of Pontifex, ^'*^<^PP«- 
gome will saye they were so called, bicause they chiefly were Pontifices 
ordeined anu appointed for the service of the almightie : for whysocftlled, 
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this word Potens in the Romaine tongue, betokeneth mightie; 
Other thincke this name was geven to them by their founders, 
as to exempt persones out of the worlde : whoenjoyned them 
to doe all the service and sacrifices to the goddes they could 

Cossibly, and yet notwithstanding, if they had any other J 
iwfull let or impediment thereof, they were not straight fl 
condemned for omitting the same. Howbeit the most parte T 
doe bring out another derivation of this name, wherein 
me thinckes there is litle reason. As that they should be 
called Pontifices, bicause they had the charge of maintenaunce 
of the bridge. For that which the Grecians call Gephyran, 
the Latines call Pontem : that is, * a bridge.' And to saje 
truely, the charges of repairing the bridge, belongeth to 
the bishoppes : asweU as the keeping of the most holy 
and uncbaungeable ceremonies. For the Romaines thought 
it not only a thing unlawfull, but tooke it for a most 
damnable and wicked acte, to destroye or breake the bridge 
of wodde, which was only joyned together (as they saye) 
with pinnes of wodde, and without any iron at all, by the 
commaundement of an olde oracle. But the stone bridge 
was buylt long time after the raigne of Numa, and iji the 
time of the raigne of his nephewe Martius. Nowc the first 
and chiefest of these bishoppes, which they call the great 
Pontifex, hath the place, authoritie, and dignitie of the 
highe prieste and master, of their pontifical! lawe : who 
should be carefully not only about all pubUcke sacrifices 
and ceremonies, but also about suche as were private, and 
to see that no man privately should breake the auncient 
ceremonies, nor bring In any newe thing into religion, but 
rather every man should be taught by him, how, and after 
what sorte he should serve and honour the goddes. He also 
hath the keping of the holy virgines which they call Vestales. 
For they doe geve Numa the first foundation and consecrat- 
ing of them, and the institution also of keeping the im- 
mortall fire with honour and reverence, which these virgines 
have the charge of. Either for that he thought it meete to 
commit the substaunce of fire (being pure and cleane) unto 
the castodie of cleane and uncorrupt maydes : or els bicause 
he thought the nature of lire (which is barren, and bringeth 
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forth notliing) was fittest, and most proper unto virgines. NUMA 
For in Grece, where they kept continuall fire likewise (as POMPILIUS 
in the temple of Apollo in Delphes, and at Athens) the 
tnaydens doe not keepe the same, but olde women which 
are past manage. And if this fire chaunce to faile, as they 
saye in Athens the holy lampe was put out in the time of 
the tyrannic of Aristion : and in the cittie of Delphes it was 
put out, when the temple of Apollo was burnt by the Medes : 
and at Rome also, iu the time of the warres that the 
Romaines had against king Mithridates : and in the time 
of the civill warres, when altar, fire, and all were burnt and 
consumed togctlier: they saye that it must not be lighted 
agsdne with other common fire, but must be made a newe, 
with drawing cleane and pure flame from the beames of the 
sunne, and that they doe in this manner. They have a How the holy 
hoUowe vessell made of a pecc of a triangle, having a comer fire is dnwen 
right, and two sides a like : so that from all partes of his ^°^ / 4^"™ 
oompasse and circumference, it falleth into one pointe. Then gmmg 
they set this vessell right against the beames of the sunne, 
BO that the bright sunne beames come to assemble and gather 
together in the center of this vessell, where they doe pearoe 
the ayer so strongely, that they set it a fire : and when they 
put to it any drye matter or substaunce, the fire takcth it 
straight, bicause the beame of the sunne, by meanes of the ^>} 

reverberation, putteth that drye matter into fire, and forceth ^^H 

it to flame. Some thincke that these Vestall Wrgines keepe ^^^ 

no other thing, but this fire, which never goeth out. Other 
saye, there are other holy thingcs also, which no bodie maye 
lawfully see but they : whereof we have written more largely 
iu the fife of Camillus, at the least so much as maye be learned See the life 
and tolde. The first maydens which were vowed and put into of Camillus 
this order of religion by Numa, were (as thev saye) Gegania, Y'^!Ljf^ * 
and Verenia : and after them, Canuleia and Tarpeia. After- Nunnes. 
wardes king Ser>'ius increased the number with two other, and 
that number of foure continueth unt ill this daye. Their rule 
and order set downe by king Numa was this : that they should The order 
vowe chastitie for the space of thirtie yeres. In the first tenne ?^P?!?i^ ^^ 
yeres they leame what they have to doe : the next tenne w^^j^ 
yeres following, they doe that which they have learned : and 
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the last tenne yeres, they teache young novices. After thw 
have passed their thirtie yeres, tney maye lawfully marie if 
they be disposed, and take them to another maimer of life, 
antf leave their religion. But as it is reported, there hurt 
bene ver)' fewe of them which have taken this libertie, and 
fewer also which have joyed after they were professed, bat 
rather have repented tliem selves, and lived ever after a vcfj 
grievous and sorowfull life. Tliis did so fraye the oiha 
Vestalls, that they were better contented with their vowod 
chastitic : and so remained virgines, untill they were olde, or 
els died. He gave them also great priviledges, and preroga* 
tives. As: to make their will and testament, in tlieir 
fathers life time. To doe all things without any gaidiao 
or overseer, as women which have three children at a birth. 
When they goe abroade, they carie maces before them to 
honour them. And if by chaunce tliey meete any ofiendour 
in their waye, going to execution, they save his life : howbeit 
the professed Vestall must affirme by othc, that she met him 
unwarcs, and not of set purpose. If any man presmne 
under their chayer, whereupon they are caried through the 
cittie, he shall die for it. Also when they them selves doe 
any faulte, they are corrected by the great byshoppe, who 
somtimes doth whippe them naked (according to the nature 
and qualitie of their offence) in a darcke place, and under a 
curten. But she that hath deflowred her >irginity, is buried 
quicke by one of the gates of the cittie, which they call 
CoUina gate : where within the cittie there is a mount of 
earth of a good length, and with the Latines is sayed to be 
raised. Under this forced mount, they make a litle hollowe 
vawte, and leave a hole open, whereby one maye goe downe : 
and within it tliere is set a title bed, a burning lampe, and 
some vitells to susteine life withall. As a litle bread, a litle 
water, a litle milke, and a litle oyle, and that for honours 
sake : to the ende they would not be thought to famishe a 
bodie to deathe, which had bene consecrated by the most holv 
and devoute ceremonies of the worlde. This done, thev take 
the offender, and put her into a litter, which they' cover 
strongely, and close it up with thicke leather in suche sorte, 
that no bodie caone so much as hearc her vovce, and so they 
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carie her thus shut up through the market place. Ever\' one 
draweth backe, when they see this htter a farre of, ana doe 
geve it place to passe by : and then follow it inoumingly, 
with heavy lookes, and speake never a word. They doe 
nothing in the citie more fcarefuU to behold, then this : 
neither is there any daye wherein the people are more 

fsorowful, then on such a daye. Then after she is come to 
the place of this vawte, the sergeants straight unlose these 
fast bounde coverings : and the chiefe byshoppe after he 
hath made certen secret prayers unto the godds,, and lift his 
handcs up to heaven, taketh out of the litter, the condemned 
V'estall muffled up close, and so putteth her upon the ladder, 
which convcyeth her downe into the vawte. That done, he 
withdraweth, and all the priestes with him : and when the 
seely offendour is gone downe, they straight plucke up the 
ladder, and cast aboundance of earthe in at the open hole, 
so that they fill it up to the very toppe of the archc. And 
this is the punishment of the Vestalls which defile their 
virginitie. They thincke also it was Numa that buylt the 
round temple of the goddesse Vesta, in which is kept the 
everlasting fire : meaning to represent not the forme of the 
earth, which they saye is Vesta, but the figure of the whole 
world, in the middest whereof (according to the Pythagorians 
opinion) remaineth the proper seate and abiding place of 
fire, which they call Vesta, and name it the unitie. For 
they are of opinion, neither that the earth is unmoveable, 
nor yet tliat it is set in the middest of the world, neither 
that the heaven goeth about it : but saye to the contrarie, 
that the earth hanged in the ayer about the fire, as about 
the center thereof. Neither will they graunte, that the earth 
ia one of the first and chiefest partes of the world : as Plato 
heldc opinion in that age, that the earthe was in another 
place then in the very middest, and that the center of the 
world, as the most honorablest place, did apperteine to some 
other of more worthy substaunce than the earthe. Further- 
more, the byshoppes office was to show those that needed to 
be taught, all the rites, manners, and customes of buriall : 
whom Numa taught not to beleeve that there was any cor- 
ruption or dishonesty in burialles, but rather it was to 
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worshippc and honour the godds of the earthe, with usuall 
and honorable ceremonies, as those which after their death 
receyve the chiefest ser\'ic€ of us that they canne. But 
above all other in burialles, they did specially honour the 
gfoddesse called Libitina, that is saved, tne chiefe govemour 
and preserver of the rites of the dead : or be it Prosperina, 
or Venus, as the most learned men among the Roroaines doc 
judge, who not without cause doe attribute the order of the 
beginning and ende of mans life, to one self god, and power 
divine. Numa ordained also, how long time every bodic 
should moume in blackes. And for a childe from three 
yeres to tenne yercs of age, that died : he ordcined they 
should moume no more monethes then it had lived yeres, 
and not to adde a daye more. For he commaimded, that 
the longest time of mourning should be but ten moneth."« 
onely, and so long time at the least he willed women should 
remaine widdowes, after the decease of their husbands : oreb 
she that would marie within that time, was bounde by his 
order to sacrifice a whole bullocke. Numa also erected 
many other orders of priestes : of two sortes whereof I will 
only make mention. The one shalbe the order of the Salii, 
ana the other of the Feciales : for me thinckcs, both the one 
and the other doth manifestly showe the great holines, and 
singular devotion which he had in him. The Feciales are 
properly those, which the Grecians call Irenophylaces, as who 
would saye, peacekeepers. And in my judgement, they 
had their right name according to their office, bicausc tliey 
did paciHe quarells with reason by waye of order, and did 
not suffer (as much as in them laye) that any matter should 
be tried by violence, untill they were past all hope of anv 
peace. J'or the Gn-cians call it properly /rrrnvj, when both 
peulies agree, and decide their controversie with reason, and 
not with sworde. Even so those which the Romaines called 
the Feciales, went many times in persone to those that dyd 
the Romaines injurie, and sought to persuade them with 
good reason, to keepe promise with the Romaines, and to 
offer them no wrong. But if they would not yeld to reason, 
whom they sought to persuade : then they called the goddes 
to the witnes thereof, and prayed them, Uiat if thev dvd not 
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most earnestly incense the Romaines, 

justely apperteined unto their right, that all evills and 
mischieves of the warres might fall upon them selves, and on 
their countrie. This done, tliey dyd threaten open warres 
against such enemies. And if the Feciales would not consent 
to open warres, and dyd happen to speake against them : it 
•was not lawfull in that case, neither for private persone, nor 
for the King him sclfe to make any warres. But like a j ust 
prince, he must have leave by their sufferance to make the 
warres. Then dyd he consider, and consult, by what meanes 
he might best procure, and prosecute the same. Concerning 
this matter, they judge that the ill happe which came to the 
Romaines, when the cittie of Rome was taken and sacked by 
the Gaules, chaunced justely for breaking of this holy institu- 
tion. For at that time, the barbarous people besieged the 
cittie of the Clusinians: and Fabius Ambustus was sent 
ambassadour unto them, to see if he could make peace 
betweene them. The barbarous people gave him an ill 
aunswer : whereupon Fabius thincking his embasie had bene 
ended, and being somwhat whotte, and rashe in defence of 
the Clusinians, gave defiaunce to the valliantest Gaule there, 
to fight with him man to man. Fortune favored him in this 
chalenge : for he slew^ the Gaule, and stripped him in the 
fielde. The Gaules seeing their man slayne, sent immediately 
an heraulde to Rome, to accuse Fabius, howe sigainst all 
right and reason, he beganne warres with them, without any 
open proclamation made before. The Feciales being then 
consulted with thereabout, did declare, he ought to be 
delivered into the handes of the Gaules, as one that had 
broken the lawe of armcs, and had deserved it : but he made 
friends to the people which favored him very much, and by 
their meanes escaped his deliverie, and punishment, Never- 
thles, the Gaules within shorte time after, came before Rome 
with all their power : which they tooke, sacked, and burnt 
every whit, saving the CapitoU, as we have written more 
aroplie in the life of Carmillus. Now concerning the Priestes 
that were called Salii, they saye he dyd institute them upon 
this occasion. In the eight yere of his reigne, there came a 
pestilent disease through all Italie,and at the length it crept 
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NUMA also into Rome. Whereat every man being greatly afirayed, 
POMPILIUS and discoraged, they saye there fell from heaven a target of 
A target from copper, which lighted betweene the handes of Numa, They 
* tell hereof a wonderfull tale, which the King him selfe alilrmeci 

he heard, of the Nymphe Egeria, and the Muses. To wit, 
that this target was sent from heaven, for the health and 
preservation of the cittie : and therefore he should kcepe it 
carefully, and cause eleven other to be cast and inaHe, all 
like unto the same in facion and greatnes, to the ende^ that 
if any would enterprise to steale it, he should not tell 
which of them to talte for the right target, Morco%*er he 
said, he was commaunded to consecrate the place to the 
Muses (in the which he dyd oftentimes companie with them) 
and also the fieldes which were neere thereabouts : and like- 
wise to geve the fountaine that sprange in that place, unto 
the Vestalls professed, that every daye they might drawe 
water at that well, to washe the sanctuarie of their tempk. 
The successe hereof proved his words true, for the sicknea 
ceased incontinently. So he assembled all the chief craftes 
men then in Kome, to prove which of them would take upon 
him to make one like unto that. Every man despayrca to 
performe it. Howbeit one called Veturius Mamurius (the 
excellentest workeman that was in those dayes) dyd make 
them all so sute like, that Numa him selfe dyd not knowe 
the first target, when they were all laved together. So be 
Whereofthey ordeined these priests Salii, to have the custodie of these 
targets, to see them safe kept. They were called Salii, not 
after the name of a Salian borne in Samothracia, or in Man- 
tinea, as some have untruely alleaged, who first invented the 
maimer of dauncing all anned : but they were so called, o( 
their facion and manner of dauncing, and leaping. For in 
the moneth of Marche, they goe skipping and leaping up 
and downe the cittie, with those targetes on their arme&, 
apparelled in red cassockes without sieves, and girded about 
witli broade leather sworde girdells, studded with copper, 
ha\'ing lielmets of copper on their heads, and striking upoa 
their targets with shorte daggers, which they carie in their 
hands. Moreover, all their dauncing consisteth in moving' 
of their feete : for they handle them finely, making tonm 
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above groiinfl and beneath, with a sodaine measure, and a 
marvelous force of agilitie. They call these targets Aiicylia^ 
bicause of their facion, which is not altogether comptasse : 
for they are not all round as other common targets be, but 
they are cut with circles wreathed about, both the endes 
bowing in many foldes, and one so neere another, that 
altogether they conae to a certaine wreathed forme, which 
the Grecians call Amylon. Or els they are so called, bicause 
Ancon signiKeth an elbow, upon which they carie them. AU 
these derivations are written in the historie of luba, who in 
any case will have this word Ancylia to be drawen out of tlie 
Greeke tongue. And it maye be also they were so called, 
bicause the first came from above, which the Grecians call 
Anecatfwn : or els for healing the sicke, which is called 
Acesis. Or eLs for ceasing of the drines, which in Greke is 
called, Anckmon Lt/si-a. Or for the ending of all diseases 
and evills, for which cause the Athenians call Castor and 
Pollux, Aitacas : if they lust to geve this word his derivation 
from the Greeke tongue. Now the reward which Mamurius 
the goldsmithe had for the making of these targets was, that 
the Salij unto this daye doe make mention of him, in their 
songe, which they singe going through the cittie, and daunc- 
ing of their daunce all armed, Howbeit some thincke they 
saye not Veturius Mamurius, but veterem 7n<.7«oriam, ' auncient 
* memorie.'' But Numa after he had ordeined and instituted 
these orders of priests, built his palace neere imto the temple 
of Vesta, which holdeth his name Regia at this daye, to save, 
the Kings palace. In which he remained most part of nis 
life, studying either to sacrifice to the goddes, or to teache 
the Priestes what they should doe, or howe with them he 
should best contemplate all heavenly things. It is true that 
he had another house on the hill, which they call at this 
daye, Quirinall, the place whereof is yet to be seene. But 
in all these sacrifices, ceremonies, and processions of the 
Priestes, there were allwaycs husshers that went before, crying 
to the people, Kepe silence, and tend upon divine service. 
For they saye the Pythagorians thought it good, that men 
should not worshippe the godds, nor make prayers to them 
fn passing by, or doing any other thing : but they thought 
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it mete, that men should of purpose goe out of their houses, 
to serve aiid praye unto them. Even so king Numa thought 
it not niccte, that his subjects should come to see, and hearr 
divine service negligently, as it were for a facion, and only 
to be ryd of it, as hee^ng an other thing : but he wouli 
have them set a side all other busines, and employ their 
thoughts and harts only upon the principall service of 
religion, and devotion towards the goads. So that during 
service time, he would not have heard any noise, any knock- 
ing, bounsing, or any clapping, as tliey commonly heare in 
all artificers shoppes of occupation, whereof at this daye yet 
they see some signes, and tokens, remaining in their sacriiioes 
at Rome. For all the time the Augure beholdeth the flying 
of the birds, or that he is doing any sacrifice, the vergers eric 
alowde : Hoc agCy which meaneth, * tend this."" And it is a 
warning to those that are present, to call their wittes home, 
and to thincke on that which is in hand. Also tliere art 
many of his orders like the preceptea of the PythagoriaoK 
For as they dyd warne men, not to sit upon a btle busshell, 
not to cut fire with a sword, not to looke behinde them when 
they goe abroade: to sat'riHce to the celcstiall g^dds in an 
odcie number, and to the goddes of the earth in an even 
number, of which precepts, they would not have the common 
people to have any knowledge or understanding. Even so 
there are many institutions of Numa, the reasons whereof 
are hidden and kept secret : as not to offer wine to the godds 
of the vine never cut, and not to sacrifice unto them without 
meale : and to tume a tume about when they doe reverence 
to the godds, and to sit down after they have worshipped 
them. And as touching the two first ordinances, it seemetb 
that by them he did recommend clemency, and humanity, 
as being a parte of tlie devotion towards the godds. But 
as for the turning which he willeth them to make, that 
worshippe the goddes : they saye it representeth the turning 
which the clement raaketh by his moving. But me thincketn 
it should rather come of this : for that the temples being 
set to the east, be that worshippeth entring into the 
temple, sheweth his backe to the VVest, and for this cauw 
tumeth towardcs that parte, and afterwards rcturncth againe 
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towards god : doing the whole turne, and ending the con- 
summation of his prayer, by this double adoration which he 
maketh before and hehinae, Onles peradventure that he 
ment secretly to signifie, and geve them to understandc by 
this turning and chaunging of their looke, that which the 
Egyptians figured by their wheels : in showing therby, that 
these worldly things were never constant and in one state. 
And therfore, that we should take it thankfully, and 
paciently beare it, in what sorte soever it pleased god to 
chaunge or alter our life. And where he commaunded tiiat 
they should sit after they had worshipped god : they saved 
it was a token of a good hope unto tnera that prayed, that 
their prayers should \ye exalted, and that their goods should 
reumine safe, and sticke by them. Other saye, that this 
ease and sitting, is a separating them from doing : and ther- 
fore he would they should sit in the temples of the godds, to 
shew they had done that which they had in hand before, to 
the end to take of the godds the beginning of another. And 
it maye well be also, that it was referred to the thing we 
spake of a litle before. That Numa would accustome his 
people, not to serve tlie godds, nor to speake to them at all, 
as they passed by, or did any other thing, or were in haste : 
but would have them praye unto the godds when they had 
time and leysure, and all other busines at that time set a 
parte. By this good instruction and training them unto 
religion, the cittie of Koine by litle and litle came to be so 
tractable, and had the great power of king Numa in such 
admiration : that they tooke all to be as true as the gospell 
that he spake, though it had no more likelyhood of trothe, 
then tales devised of pleasure. Furthennore, they thought 
nothing incredible, or unpossible to him, if he would have it. 
And for proofe hereof, there goeth a tale of him, that he 
having bidden a great company of the cittizens of Rome to 
come and suppe with him, caused them to be served with 
plaine grosse meate, and in very poore and homely vessell. 
And when they were set, and beganne to fall to their meate, 
he cast out words sodainely unto them, how the goddesse with 
whom he accompanied, was come to see him even at that 
instant, and that sodainely the hall was richely furnished, 
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and the tables covered with all sortes of excellent fine and 
delicate meates. Howbeit this farre passed all the vanity 
of lying, which is found written of him, about his speaking 
with lupiter. The hill Aventine was not at that time in- 
habited, nor inclosed within the walles of Rome, but wm 
full of springs amd shadowed groves, whether commonlr 
repaired to solace them selves, the two godds, Picus ana 
Faunas, which otherwise might be thought two Satyres, or 
of the race of the Titanians : saving it is sayed, that they 
went through all Italic, doing the like miracles and wonders 
in phisycke, charmes and arte magike, which they reporte of 
those the Grecians call Idsees Ifectyles. There they saye 
that Numa tooke them both, having put into the spring 
both wine and honnie, where they used to drinke. \STien 
they saw that they were taken, they transfonned them selves 
into divers forms, disguising and disfiguring their natural) 
shape, into many terrible and feareful sights to behold. 
Nevertheles in the end, perceiving tliey were so fast, as to 
escape there was no reckoning : they revealed unto him many 
things to come, and taught him the purifying against light- 
ning and thunder, which they make yet at this daye with 
onions, heare, and pilchers. Other saye, he was not taught 
that by them, but that they fetched lupiter out of heaven, 
with their conjuring and magicke: whereat lupiter being 
offended, aunswered in choller, that he should make it with 
heads. But Numa added straight. Of onions : lupiter re- 
plied. Of men. Then Numa asked him againe, to take a 
litle away the cruelty of the coniniaundement : What heares ? 
lupiter aunswered, Quicke hears. And Numa put to pilchers 
also. And it is reported that this was the goddesse Egeria. 
that taught Numa this subtiltie. This done, lupiter returned 
appeasea : by reason whereof the place was c^led Ilicium. 
For Ikos in the Greeke tongue signifieth appeased, and 
favorable : and this purifying was afterwards made in that 
sorte. These tales not onely vayne, but full of mockerie 
also, doe show us yet plainely the zeale and devotion men 
had in those times towards tlie godds : unto which Numa 
through custome had wonne them. And as for Numa him 
self, tljey saye that he so firmely put all his hope and con- 
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fidence in the helpe of the godds : that one daye when he 
was told his enemies were in armes against him, he did but 
laugh at it, and aunswered : And I doe sacrifice. It is he 
(as some saye) that first built a temple to Faith and Terme : 
and which made the Romaines understand, that the most 
holy and greatest othe they could make, was to sweare by 
their faith, which they kepe yet at this daye. But Termer 
which signifieth bounds, is the god of confines, or borders : 
unto whom they doe sacrifice, both publlckly and privately, 
upon the limites of inheritaunces, and now they sacrifice unto 
him live beasts. Howbeit in old time they did sacrifice unto 
him without any bloude, through the wise institution of 
Numa : who declared and preached unto them, that this god 
of bounds was syncere, and upright, without bloud or murther, 
as he that is a witnes of justice, and a keper of peace. It 
was he, which in my opinion, did first limit out tne bounds 
of the territorie of Rome : which Romulus would never doe, 
for feare least in bounding out his owne, he should confesse 
that which he occupied of other mens. For bounding and 
mearing, to him that will keepe it justely : is a bond that 
brideleth power and desire. But to him that forceth not to 
kepe it : it is a pn>ofe to shew his injustice. To saye truely, 
the territories of Rome bad no great bounds at the first be- 
ginning, and Romulus had got by conquest the greatest parte 
of it, and Numa did wholy devide it unto the nedie inhabitana 
to releve them, and to bring them out of poverty : (which 
carieth men hedlong into mischief, and discourageth them to 
labour) to the end that plowing up the said lande, they should 
also plowe up the weedes of their own barrcimes, to become 
civill and gentle. For there is no exercise nor occupation in 
the worlds which so sodainely bringeth a man, to love and 
desire quietnes, as doth husbandrie and tillage : and yet to 
defend a mans own, there is in it corage and hardines to fight. 
But greedy desire, violently to take from others, and unj ustely 
to occupie that is none of theirs, is never in right husband- 
men. And therfore Numa having brought in husbandrie 
amongest his subjects, as a medecine and meane to make 
them love quietnes : was desirous to inure them to this trade 
of life, the rather to make them humble and gentle of con- 
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dition, then to increase them in riches. He devided all the 
territorie of Rome into certen parts which he called Pagot: 
as much to saye, as viUag^es. And in every one of them 
he ordeined controllers and visiters, which should survey aD 
about : and he him self somtimes went abroade in pevMoe, 
conjecturing by their labour the manners and nature of 
every man. Such as he found diligent, he advaunced them 
unto honour, and gave them countenaunce and authoritie : 
other which he sawe slowthfull and negligent, by rebuking 
and reproving of them, he made them amend. But amongest 
all his ordinaunces which he made, one above all the rest 
caried the praise : and that was, that he devided his people 
into sundrie occupations. For the cittie of Rome seemed 
yet to be made of two nations, as we have sayed before : and 
to sp>eake more properly, it was made of two tribes. So that 
it could not, or would not for any thing be made one : being 
altogether impossible to take away all factions, and to make 
there should be no quarrells nor contentions betwene both 
parts. Wherefore he considered, that when one will mingle 
two bodies or simples together, which for tlieir hardnes and 
contrarie natures cannot well suffer mixture : then he breaks 
and beates them together, as small as may be. For, so 
lx?ing brought into a smaller and lesser powder, they would 
incorporate and agree the better. Even so he thought it 
was best to devide the people also into many small partes : 
by meanes whereof they should Ix? put into many parties, 
which would more easely take away the first and the greatest 
parte, when it should W devided and separated thus into 
sundrie sorts. And this division he made by arts and occu- 
pations : as minstrelLs, goldsmiths, carpinters, diers, shoe- 
makers, tawers, tanners, bell founders, and pot makers, and 
so forth through other craftes and occupations. So that he 
brought every o:ie of these into one boaie, and companie by 
it self: and ordeined unto every particular mysterie ur crafbe, 
their feasts, assemblies, and ser>'ices, which they should Bake 
unto the godds, according to the dignitie ani worthines of 
every occupation. And by this meanes, he first tooke away 
all faction : that neither side sayed, nor thought any more, 
those are Sabyncs, these are Romaines, these aie of Tatius, 
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these are of Romulus. Insomuch as this division was an in- 
coiporating, and an uniting of the whole together. Among 
other his ordinaunces, they did much commend his reforming 
of the law, that gave liberlie unto fathers to sell their 
children. For he did except children already maried, bo they 
were maried with their fathers consent and goodwill : judg- 
ing it to be to cruell and over hard a thing, that a woman 
who thought she had maried a free man, should finde her 
self to be the wife of a bond man. He begamie also to 
mende a litlc the calender, not so exactly as he should have 
done, nor yet altogether ignorantly. For during the raigne 
of Romulus, they used tl»e moneths confusedly, without any 
order or reason, making some of them twenty dayes and 
lesse, and others five and thirtie dayes and more, without 
knowing the difference betwene the course of the sunne and the 
moone : and only they observed this rule, that there was three 
hundred and three score dayes in the yere. But Numa con- 
sidering the inequality stoode upon eleven dayes, for that the 
12 revolutions of the moone arc ronne in 300 fiftie and foure 
dayes,and the revolution of the sunne, in 365 dayes, he doubled 
the 11 dayes, wherof he made a moneth : which he placed 
from 2 yeres to 2 yeres, after the raoueth of February, and 
the Romaines called this moneth put betweene, Alercidinum^ 
which had 22 dayes. And this is the correction that Numa 
made, which since hath had a farre better amendment. He 
did also chaunge the order of the moneths. For Marche 
which before was the first, he made it now the third : and 
lanuary the first, which under Romulus was the 11 and 
February the 12 and last. Yet many are of opinion, that 
Numa added these two, lanuary an^ February. For the 
Romaines at the beginning had but tenne moneths in the 
yere: as some of the barbarous people make but three 
moneths for their yere. And the Arcadians amongest the 
Grecians have but foure moneths for their yere. Tlie 
Acamanians have sixe to the yere. And the Egyptians 
had first but one moneth to their yere : and afterwards 
they made foure moneths for their yere. And this is the 
cause wliy they seeme (albeit they inhabite in a new countrie) 
to be nevertheles the auncientest people of the world : for 
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that in their chronicles they reckon up such infinite number 
of yeres, as those which couiite the moneths for the yero. 
And to prove this true, that the Romaines at the beginning 
had but tenne moneths in the yere, and not twelve i it i» 
easely to be judged by the name of the last, which they call 
at this daye December. And that the moneth of Marrhe 
was also the first, maye be conjectured by this : for the fift 
moneth after that, is yet called Quintiiis : the 6 Seartilis, and 
so the other in order following the numbers. For if lanuaiy 
and February had then bene the first, of necessitie the 
moneth of luly, which they call QuintiliSy must have bene 
named September : considering also that it is very likely, 
that the moneth which Romulus had dedicated unto Man, 
was also by him ordeined to be the first. The second was 
Aprill : so called of the name Aphrodite, that is to saye 
Venus, unto whom they make open sacrifice in this moneth. 
And on the first daye of the same, women doe washe them 
selves, having a garland of myrtle upon their heades. How- 
beit some other saye, that it was not called after the name 
of Aphrodite, but it was only called Aprili^y bicause then is 
the cniefest force and strength of the spring, at which season 
the earth doth open, and the seedes of plants and erbes 
beginne to bud and showe forth, which tne word it selfie 
doth signifie. The moneth following next after that, i* 
called Maye : after the name of Maia, the mother of 
Mercuric, unto whom the moneth is consecrated.* The 
moneth of lune is so called also, bicause of the quality of 
that season, which is as the youthe of the yere. Although 
some will saye, that the moneth of Maye was named of this 
word Mqjweity which signifieth as much as the elders : and 
the moneth of lune, of luniorcs^ which signifies the younger 
men. All the other following, were named in old time by 
the numbers according to their order, Quintiiis^ Sertilisy 
September, Octohery November, and December. But Quitt' 
tilig, was afterward called lulitts, of the name of lulius 
Ceesar, who slew Pompeius. And Sea-tilis was named 
Augustus, Octavius Caesars successour in the empire, who 
was also sumamed Augustus. It is true also that Doroitian 
would they should call the two moneths following (which 
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are September and October) the one Grrmanicus, and the 
other DornUianus. But that helde not longe : for so soone 
as Domitian was killed, the moneths recovered their auucient 
names againe. The two last moneths only, have ever con- 
tinued their names, without chaungiiig or altering. But 
of the two wliich Nunia added, or at the least translated : 
the moneth of Fehruary doth signifie as much as purging, 
or at the least tJie derivation of the word sowndeth neere it. 
In this moneth, they doe sacrifice of plantes,* and doe cele- 
brate the feast of the Lupercales, in which there are many 
things agreable, and like to the sacrifices made for purifica- 
tion. And the first which is January, was called after the 
iiame of lanus. Wherefore me thinckes that Numa tooke 
away the moneth of Marche from the first place, and gave 
it unto January : bicause he would have peace preferred 
before warre, and civill things before marsliall. For this 
lanus (were he King, or demigod} in the former age was 
counted very civnil and polliticke. For he chaunged the life 
of men, which before his time was rude, cruell, and wild: 
and brought it to be honest, gentle, and civill. For this 
cause they doe paintc his image at this daye with two faces, 
the one before, and the other behinde, for thus chaunging 
the lives of men. And there is in Rome a temple dedicated 
unto him, which hath two doorcs, that be called the doores 
of warre : for the customc is to open them, when the 
Ilomaines have any warres in any place, and to shut them 
when they be at peace. To have them shut, it was a rare 
thinge to see, and happened very seldome : by reason of the 
greatnes of their empire, which of all sides was environned 
with barbarous nations, whom they were compelled to keepe 
under with force of armcs. Notwithstamling it was once 
shut up in the time of Augustus, after he had slaine 
Antoniei and once before also in the yere when Marcus 
Attilius and Titus Manlius were Consms. But that con- 
tinued not long, for it was opened again incontinently, by 
rea.son of warres that came upon them sone after. Howbeit 
during the raigne of Numa, it was never one day opened, 
but remained shut continually by the space of three and 
forty yeres together. For all occasions of warres, were 
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NUMA then utterly dead and forgotten : hicause at Rome the 
PO.^^*ILIL'S people were not only through thesample of justice, clemcn- 
cie, and the goodnes of the King brought to be quiet, and 
to love j>eace : but in the citties thereabouts, there b^anne 
a marvelous chaunge of manners and alteration of life^ as if 
some gentle ayer liad breathed on them, by some gratious 
and healthfull wind, blowen from Rome to refresh them. 
And thereby bred in mens mindes such a harty desire to live 
in peace, to till the ground, to bring up their children, and 
to senc the goddes truely : that almost through &U Italie, 
there was nothing but feastes, playes, sacrifices, and bankets. 
The people did traffike and frequent together, without feare 
or daunger, and visited one anotlier, making great cheere : 
as if out of the springing fountaine of Numaes wisedom 
many pretie brookes and streames of good and honest life 
had ronne over all Italie, and had watered it : and that the 
mildnes of his wisdom had from hand to hand been dis- 
parsed through the whole world. Insomuch, as the over 
excessive speaches the Focts accustomably doe use, were not 
sufficient enough to expresse the peaceable raigne of that 
time. 

There : spiders weave, their cubwebbe* (Uye and night 
in harDesses, which wont to serve for warre : 
there : cancred rust doth fret, the Steele full bright 
of trenchant blades, well whet in many a laire. 

Hiere : mighty speares, for lacke of use are eaten, 
with rotten wormes : and in that oountrie there, 
the braying trompe dothe never seeme to threaten, 
their quiet eares, with blasts of bloudy feare. 

There : in that lande, no drowsie sleepe ifi broken, 
with hotte alarmes, which terrours doe betoken. 

For during all king Numaes raigne, it was never heard 
that ever there were any warres, civil dissention, or innova- 
tion of government attempted against him, nor yet any secret 
enmitie or malice borne nim, neither any conspiracie once 
thought on to reigne in his place. And whether it was for 
feare of displeasing the godos (which visibly seemed to take 
him into their protection) or for the reverent regarde they 
had unto his vertue, or for his prosperous and good sucoesse 
all the time he raigned, I cannot tell : howbeit be sought to 
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keepe men still pure, and honest, from all wickednes, and 
layed most open before the eyes of the whole world, a very 
example of that which Plato long time after did affirme, and 
saye, concerning true government : which was. That the 
only meane of true quietnes, and remetiy from all evill 
(which ever troubleth men) was : when by some di%ine 
ordinaunce from above tliere meteth in one person, the right 
majestie of a E^ng, and the ininde of a wise philosopher, to 
maJce vertue govemesse and ruler over \ice. For in deede 
happie is such a wise man, and more happy are they, which 
maye heare the grave coimsaill, and gooa lessons of such a 
mouthe. And there me tliincks needeth no force, no com- 
pulsion, no threates, nor extremitie to bridle the people. 
For men seeing the true image of vertue in their visible 
prince, and in the example of his life, doe willingly growe to 
be wise, and of them selves doc fall into love liking, and friend- 
shippe together, and doe use all temperaunce, just dealing, 
ana good order one toward another, leading their life with- 
out offence, and with the commendation of other : which is 
the chiefe pointe of felicitie, and the most happie good that 
can light unto men. And he by nature is best worthy 
to be a King, who through his wisdome and vertue, can 
graffe in mens manners such a good disposition : and this, 
Numa above all other* seemed best to knowe and under- 
stand. Furthermore, touching his wives and children, there 
are great contrarieties among the historiographers. For 
some of them saye, he never maried other wife then Tatia, 
and that he never had any children, but one only daughter, 
and she was called Pompilia. Other write to the contrarie, 
that he had foure sonnes, Pompo, Pinus, Calpus, and Ma- 
mercus : of every one of the which (by succession from the 
father to the sonne) have descended the noblest races, and 
most auncient houses of the Romaines. As the house of 
the Pomponians, of Pompo: the house of the Pinarians, 
of Pinus : the liouse of the Calphurnians, of Calpus : and 
the house of the Maraercians, of Mamercus. All which 
families by reason of their first progenitor have kept the 
surname of Regts^ * Kings."" There are three other writers, 
which doe reprove the two first : saying that they dyd write 
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to gratifie the families, making them falsely to descend of the 
noble race of king Numa. Moreover it is sayed, he had his 
daughter Pompilia, not by Tatia, but by his other wife 
called Lucretla, whom he maried after he was made Kin^ 
Howbeit they all agree, that his daughter Pompilia was 
maried imto one Martius, the sonne of tlie same Martius, 
which persuaded him to accept the kingdome of Rome. 
For he went with him to Rome, to remaine there : where 
they dyd him the honour to receyve him into the number 
of the Senatours. After the death of Numa, Martius the 
father stoode against Tidlus Hostilius for the succession of 
the Realme, and being overcome, he killed him selfe (or 
sorowe. But his sonne Martius, who maried Pompilia, con- 
tinued stiU at Rome, where he begotte Ancus Martius, who 
was king of Rome after Tulliis Hostilius, and was but five 
yere olde when Numa dyed. Whose death was not sodaine. 
For he dyed consuming by litle and Utle, aswell through 
age, as also through a lingring disease that waited on hira 
to his ende, as Piso hath written : and Numa at his deatli 
was litJe more, then foure score yere old. But the ponipe 
and honour done unto him at his funeralles, made his hfc 
yet more hiippie and glorious. For all the people his 
neighbours, friendes, kinsemen, and allies of the Romniues 
came thither, bringing crownes with them, and other pub- 
licke contributions to honour his obsequies. The noble men 
selves of the cittie {which were called Patricians) caried on 
their shoulders the very bedd, on which the course laye, to 
be conveyed to his grave. The Priestes attended also on 
his bodie, and so dyd all the rest of the people, women and 
children in like ca.se, which followed him to his tumbe, all 
bewaling and lamenting liis death, with teares, sighes, and 
mournings. Not as a King dead for very age, but as they 
Itad mourned for the death of their dearest kinseman, and 
nearest friende that had dyed before he was olde. They 
burnt not his bodie, bicause (as some save) he commaunded 
the contrarie by his wilt and testament : but they made two 
coffiues of stoae, which they buried at the foote of the hill 
called laniculum. In tlic one they layed his bodie, and in the 
other the holy bookes which he had written him selfe, much 
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like unto those, which they that made the lawes among the 
Grecians dyd write in tables. But bicause in his life time 
he had taught the priestes, the substaunce of the whole con- 
teined in the same : he willed the holy tables which he had 
written, should be buried witii his bodie. For he thought it 
not reasonable that so holy matters sliould be kept by dead 
letters and writings, but by mens manners ana exercises. 
And he followed herein they saye, the Pythagorians, who 
would not put their worckes in writing, but dyd printe the 
knowledge of them in their memories, whom they knew to 
be worthy men, and that without any writing at uU, And 
if they had taught any manner of persone the hidden rules 
and secretes of Geometric, which bad not bene worthy of 
them : then they sayed the goddes by manifest tokens 
would threaten, to revenge such sacriledge and irapietie, 
with some great destruction and miserie. Therefore, seeing 
so many things agreable, and altogether like betweene Numa 
and Pythagoras, I eascly pardon those which niainteine 
their opinion, that Numa and Pythagoras were familiarly 
acquainted, and conversant togetfier. Valerius Antias the 
historian writeth, there were twelve bookes written con- 
cerning the olfice of Priestes, and twelve other conteining 
the philosophic of the Grecians. And that foure hundreci 
yeres after (in the same yere when Publius Cornelius, and 
Marcus fiebius were consuls) there fell a great rage of waters 
and raine, which opened the earthe, and discovered these 
coffines: and the bddes and covers thereof being caned 
awaye, they founde the one altogether voyde, having no 
manner of likelyhoode, or token of a bodie that had layen 
in it : and in the other they founde these bookes, which 
were delivered unto one named Petilius (at that time Pra?tor) 
who had the charge to reade them over, and to make the 
reporte of them. But he having perused them over, declared 
to the Senate, that he thought it not convenient the matters 
conteined in them should be published unto the simple 
(jeople : and for that cause they were caried into the market 
place, and there were openly burnte. Surely it is a common 
thing, that happeneth unto all good and just men, that 
they are farre more praysed and esteemed after their death, 
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NUMA then before : bicause that einie doth not long continue after] 
POMPILIDS their death, and oftentimes it dieth before them. But not- 
Themw- withstanding, the misfortunes which chaunced aftenrarda 

fortunes of unto the five Kings which raigned at Rome after Numa, have 
Numaes made his honour shine, with much more noble glorie then 

successoure. ^^f^^ p^^ ^^ ^^ ^f ^^^^^ ^,^ driven out of his King- 
Hostiuus. dome, and died in exile, after he was very olde. And of 
the other foure, none of them died their natural! deatli, but 
three of them were killed by treason. And Tullus Hostilius 
which raigned after Numa, deriding, and contemning the i 
most parte of his good and holy institutions, and chicnyhisJ 
devotion towardes the goddes, as a thing which made oneB] 
lowlv and fainte harted : dyd assone as ever he came to be 
King, tume all his subjects hartes to the warres. But thl» 
mad humour of his, continued not long. For he was pWued 
with a straunge, and most grievous disease that followed nim, 
which brought him to chaunge his minde, and dyd farre other 
wise tume his contempt of Religion, into an overfearfull !iuper 
stition, which dyd nothing yet resemble the true Religion and 
devotion of Numa : and besides, he infected others with 
his contagious errour, through the inconvenience 
which happened unto him at his death. For he 
was stricken and burnt with lightning. 
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HUS having written the lives of Lycurgus 
and Numa, the matter requircth, though 
it be somewhat harde to doe, that we 
comparing the one with the other, should 
set out the difference betweene them. For 
in those things wherein they were like of 
condition, their deedes doe shewc it suffi- 
ciently. As in their temperaunce, their 
devotion to the goddes, their wisdoine iu governing, and 
their discreete handling of their people, by making them 
beleeve that the goddes had revealed the lawes unto them, 
whicli they established. And nowe to come unto their 
qualities, which are diversely, and severally commended in 
either of them. Their first qualitie is, that Numa accepted 
the Kingdome, and Lycurgus gave it up. The one receyved 
it, not seeking for it : and the other having it in his handes, 
did restore it againe. The one being a straunger, and a 

fjrivate man : was by straungers elected and chosen, their 
orde and King. The other being in possession a King, 
made him selfe againe a private persone. Suer it is a 
goodly tiling to obtaine a Realrae by justice : but it is a 
goodlier thing to esteeme justice above a Realme. Vertue 
brought the one to be in such reputation, that he was judged 
worthy to be chosen a King; and vertue bred so noble a 
minde in the other, that he esteemed not to be a King. 
Their second qualitie is, that like as in an instrument of 
musicke, the one of tliem did tune and wrest up the slacke 
stringes which were in Sparta : so the other slackened, and 
set them lower, which were to highe mounted in Rome. 
Wherein Lycurgus difficulty was the greater. For he did 
not persuade his cittizens, to plucke of their armour and 
curates, nor to lave by their swordes : but only to leave 
their golde and silver, to forsake their softe beddes, their 
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fine wrought tables, and other curious riche furniture, and 
not to leave of the travell of warres, to geve them selves 
only unto feastes, sacrifices, and playes. But to the oontrarie, 
to geve up bancketing and feasting, and continu&Uj to 
take paynes in the warres, yelding their bodies to all kinde 
of paynes. By which meanes, the one for the love and 
reverence they did beare him, easely (>ersuaded all that he 
would : and tne other, by putting turn selfe in daunger, and 
being hurte also, obtainea not without great travell and 
adventure, the end of his intended purpose and desire. 
Nuraa his muse was so gentle, loving, and curteous, that 
the manners of hLs citti/ens, which before were furious and 
violent, were now so tractable and civill, that he taught 
them to love peace and justice. And to the contrarie, if 
they will compell me to number amongest the lawes and 
ordinaunces of Lycurgus, that which we have written touch- 
ing the llotes, which was a barbarous crucll thing : I m«»t 
of force confesse that Numa was muche wiser, more gentle, 
and civill in his lawes, considering that even unto those 
which in deede were borne slaves, he gave some litle 
tast of honour, and sweetnes of libertie, having ordained, 
that in the feastes of Satume, they should sit downe at 
meatc, at their masters owne table. Some holde opinion, 
that this customc was brought in by king Numa : who willed 
that those, which through their labour in tillage brought in 
much fruite, should have some pleasure thereof to make 
good cheere with the first fruites of the same. Other 
imagine, that it is yet a token and remembraunce of the 
equalitic, which was emongest men in the world in Satumes 
time, when there was neither master nor servaunte, but all 
men were alike equall, as brcthem or kinsemen. To con- 
clude, it seemeth either of them tooke a direct coune, 
tliought best to them selves, to frame their people unto 
temperaunce, and to be contented with their owne. But for 
their other vertues, it appeareth that the one loved warre best^ 
and the other justice : onles it were that men would saye, that 
for the diversitie of the nature or custome of their people 
(which were almost contrarie in manners) they were both 
compelled to use also contrary and divers meanes from other. 
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For it was not of a fainte harte, tuat ?>iuma 
people the use of armes, and desire to be in warres : but 
it was to the ende tliey should not doe any wrong to others. 
Neither did Lycurgus also studie to make his people 
souldiers and warlike, to hurte others : but for feare rather 
that others should hurte them. And so, to cut of the 
excesse in the one, and to supply the defect of the other : 
they were both enforced to bring in a straunge manner of 
government. Furthermore, touching their severall kinde 
of government, and dividing of their people into states and 
companies : that of Numa was marvelous meane and base, 
and framed to the liking of the meanest people, making a 
bodie of a cittie, and a people compounded together of all 
sortes, as goldesmithes, minstrells, founders, shoemakers, and 
of all sortes of craftes men and occupations together. But 
that of Lycurgus, was directly contrarie : for his was more 
severe and tjTannicall, in governing of the nobility, cast- 
ing all craftes and base occupations upon bondemen and 
straungers, and putting into the Imndes of his cittizens the 
shield and launce, suffering them to exercise no other arte or 
science, but the arte and discipline of warres, as the true 
ministers of Mars: which all their life time never knewe 
other science, but only learned to obey their captaines, and 
to comraaund their enemies. For to have any occupation, 
to buye and sell, or to trafficke, free men were expressely 
forbidden : bicause they should wholy and absolutely be 
free. And all sciences to get money was lawfull for slaves, 
and the Dotes : being counted for as vile an occupation, as 
to dresse mcate, and to be a scuUian of a kitchin. Numa 
put not this difference amongest his people, but only tooke 
away covetous desire to be riche by warres : but otherwise, 
he did not forbid them to get goodes by any other lawfull 
nieanes, neither tooke any regarde to bring all to equalitie, 
and to be a like wealthy, but suffered every man to get 
what he could, taking no order to prevent povertie, which 
crept in, and spred farre in his cittie. Which he should 
have looked unto at the beginning, at that time when there 
was not too great an unequalitie amongest them, and that 
his cittizens for substaunce were in manner equall one with 
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LYCURGU8 another : for then was the time when he should have txttde 
AND head against avarice, to have stopped the mischieves and in- 

conveniences, which fell out afterwards, and they were not 
litle. For that only was the fountaine and roote, of the 
most parte of the greatest e\ill8 and mischieves, which 
happened afterwardes in Rome. And as touching the divi- 
sion of goodes : neither ought Lycurgus to be blamed for 
doing it, nor Numa for that he dicf it not. For this equality 
unto the one, was a ground and foundation of his commoa 
wealth, which he afterwards instituted : and unto other, it 
could not be. For this division being made not long before 
the time of his predecessour, there was no great neede to 
chaunge the first, the which (as it is likely) remained yet in 
full perfection. As touching mariages, and their children to 
be in common, both the one and the other wisely sought to 
take awayc all occasion of jcalousie : but yet they tooke not 
both one course. For the Romaine husband, having children 
enough to his contentation : if another that lacked children 
came unto him, to praye him to lende him his wife, he mi^ht 
graunte her unto him, and it was in him to geve her alto- 
gether, or to lende her for a time, and to take her after- 
wardes againe. But the Laconian, keeping his wife in hit 
house, and the manage remaining whole and unbroken, 
might let out his wife to any man that would require her 
to have children by her: naye furthermore, manv (as wc 
have told you before) did them selves intreat men, by whom 
they thought to have a trimme broode of children, and laved 
them with their wives. What difference, I praye you w«» 
betwene these two customes.'' saving that the custome of 
the Laconians shewed, that the husbands were nothing 
angrie, nor grieved with their wives for those things, whicli 
for sorrowe and jealousie doth rent the liartes of most 
maried men in the world. And that uf the Romaines wa^ 
a simplicitie somwhat more slianiefafit, which to cover it, was 
shadowed yet \vith the cloke of matrimonie, and contract of 
manage : confessing that to use wife and children by halfest 
nmnes order together, was a thing most intollerable for him, further^ 

fvl ""Z'^^"^ more, the keeping of maidens to be maried by Numaes order, 
was*much straighter and more honomble for womanhed : and 
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Lycurgus order having to much scope and libertie, gave LYCURGCS 
Poets occasion to speake, and to eeve them surnames not ^J*" 

very honest As ibycus called them Phamovieridaa \ to NUMA 
saye, thighe showers: and Andromanesx to saye manhood. 
And Euripides sayeth also of them, 

Good Qut browne girles which left, their fiithere house at large, 
uid sought for youug mens companie, and tooke their ware in 
charge: 

And shewed their thighes all bare, the taylour did them wrong, 
on eche side open were their cotes, the slytts wore all to long. 

And in deede to saye truely, the sides of their jxitticotcs 
were not sowed beneath : so that as they went, they shewed 
their thighes naked and bare. The which Sophocles doth 
ea^y declare by these verses : 

The Bonge which you shall singe, shalbe tlie sonnet sayde, 

by Hermione lusty lasse, that strong and sturdy mayde : 
^Vhich trust her petticote, about her midle shorte, 

and set to ahewe her naked bippes, in francke and frendly ftorte. 

And therefore it is sayed, the Lacon wives were boide, TheLaconians 
m&nly, and stowte against their husbands, namely the first, weretomanly. 
For they were wholy mistresses in the house, and abroade : 
yea they had law on their side also, to utter their mindes 
franckly conceniing the chicfest matters. But Numa ever 
reserved the honour and dignitie unto the women, which was 
left them by Romulus in his time, when their husbands, after 
they had taken them awaye perforce, disposed them selves to 
usje them as gentely as possibly they could : neverthelcs, he 
added otherwise thereto, great honesty, and tooke awaye all The Romaine 
curiositie from them, and taught them sobrietie, and did ^^^^ ^*'*>' 
inure them to speake litle. For he did utterly forbid them "<'<*^^ 
wine, and did prohibite them to speake, although it were for 
things necessarie, onles it were in the presence of their 
husbands. In so much as it is reported, that a woman 
chauncing one daye to pleade her cause in persone, openly 
before the judges : the Senate hearing of it, did send imme- 
diately unto the oracle of Apollo, to know what that did 
prognosticate to the cittie. And therfore Numa thought 
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the memorie of the naughty women, would much commend 
the great humilitie, gentlenes, and obedience of the good. For 
like as our Grecian historiopraphers doe note those which were 
the first that killed any of their cittizeus, or have fought with 
their brethem, or have killed their fathers or mothers : even 
so the Romames doe note that Spiunus Carvilius was the fiist 
which forsooke his wife, two hundred and thirtie yeres after 
the first foundation of Rome, which was ne^ er done by any 
before. And that the wife of one Pinarius, called Thalim, 
was the first which ever brawled or quarrelled with her mother 
in lawe called Gegania, iu the time when Tarquine sumamed 
the prowde raigned : so well and honestly were the orders of 
Numa devised concerning manage. Moreover, the age and 
time of marying of maydes, which both the one and the 
other ordeined : doth agree with the rest of their education. 
For Lycurgus would not that they should be maried, till 
they were of good yeres, and women growen : to the ende 
that they knowing the company of man at such time w 
nature requireth, it .should be a beginning of their pleasurp 
and love, and not of griefe and hate, when she should be 
compelled unto it before time agreable by nature, and 
bicause their bodies also should be more stronge and able to 
bearc children, and to indurc the mothers painefiill throwes 
and travell m childe bearing, considering they arc tnaried to 
no other ende, but to beare children. But tlie Romaines to 
the contrarie, doc marye them at twelve yere« of age, and 
under : saying, that by this meanes tlieir bodies and manne n ^ 
be wholy theirs, which doe marye them, being assured th^^l 
no body els could touch them. By this reason it is manifed^H 
that the one is more natural t, to make them strong to beare 
children : and the other more morall, to ge%e them the 
forme and manner of conditions, whidi a man would have 
them to kepe all their life time. Moreover touching orders 
for education of children, that they should be brought up, 
instructed, and taught, imder the selfe same masters and 
govemours, which should have an eye to make them drincke, 
eate, playe, and exercise them selves honestly, and orderly 
together : Numa made no more pro\'i8ion for the same, then 
the least maker of lawes that ever was, and nothing in com- 
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parison of Lycurgus. For Numa left the parents at libertie, LYCURGUS 
to luse their discretion (according unto their covetousnes or aJ"* 
necessitie) to cause their children to be brought up as they 
thought good : whether they would put them to be labourers, 
carpintera, founders, or minstrcils. As if they should not 
frame the manners of children, and facion them from their 
cradcll alt to one endc : but should be as it were like pas* 
sengers in one shippe, which being there, some for one busines, 
other for another purpos*?, but all to divers cades, doe never 
medle one with another, but in a rough storme or tempest, 
when every man is affrayed of his owne life. For otherwise, 
no man eareth but for him selfe. And otlier makers of lawes 
also, are to be borne withall, if any thing hath scaped 
them through ignoraunce, or some time through lacke of 
sufficient power and authoritie. But a wise philosopher, 
having receyved a realrae of people newly gathered together, 
which dyd contrary him in nothing : whereto should he most 
plye his studic and indevour, but to cause children to be well 
brought up, and to make young men exercise them selves, 
to the ende they should not differ in manners, nor that they 
should be troublesome, bv their divers manner of bringing 
up, but that they shoulcf all agree together, for that they 
had bene trained from their childhood unto one selfe trade, 
and facioned under one selfe patteme of vertue ? That good 
education, besides other commodities, dyd also serve to How Lycur- 
preserve Lycurgus lawes. For the feare of their othe which guBlaweswere 
they had made, had bene of small effect, if he had not through stabiiahed. 
institution, and education (as it were) dyed in wolle tne 
manners of children, and had not made them from their 
nources brestes in manner, sucke the luice and love of his 
lawes, and civill ordinaunces. And this was of suche force, 
that for the space of five hundred yeres and more, Lycurgus 
chief lawes and ordinaunces remained in full perfection, as a 
deepe woded dye, which went to the bottome, and pearced 
into the tender wollc. Contrariwise, that which was Nomaes WTiy Numaes 
chief ende and purpose, to continew Rome in peace and orders dyed, 
amitie, dyed by ana by with him. For he was no soner 
dead, but they opened both the gates of the temple of lanus, 
which he so carefully had kept shut all his reigne, as if in 
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LYCURGUS deede he had kept in warres there, under locke and keye, and 
they filled all Italie with murder and bloude : and this his 
goaly, holy, and just government which his Rcalme enjoyed 
all his time, did not last long after, bicause it had not the 
bondc of education, and the discipline of children which 
should mainteine it, ^Vhy, niaye a man saye to roe here; 
Hath not Rome excelled still, and prevailed more and more 
in chevalrie ? This question requireth a long aunawer, and 
specially unto such men, as place felicitie in riches, in posses- 
sions, and in the greatness of empire, rather then m the 
quiet safety, peace, and concorde of a conmion weale : and 
in clemency and justice, joyned with contentation. Never- 
theles, howsoever it was, that maketh for Lycurgus also, that 
the Romaines, after they had chaunged the state which the)* 
had of Numa, dyd so marvelously increase and growe mightie : 
and that the Lacedaemonians to the contrane, so soone at 
they beganne to breake Lycurgus lawes, being of great 
authoritie and swaye, fell afterwards to be of small accompt 
So that having lost the soveraintie and commaundement 
over Grece, they stoode in great hazarde also to be over- 
throwen for ever. But in trothe it was some divine thing in 
Numa, that he being a meere straunger, the Romaines dyd 
seeke him, to make him King, and that he could so cliaunge 
all, and rule a whole eittie as he listed (not yet jo>'ned 
together) without neede of any force or violence ; as it was 
in Lycurgus, to be assisted with the best of the citty, in 
resisting the commons of Lacedeemon, but he could 
never otlierwise have kept them in peace, and 
made them love togetner, but by nis only 
wisdom and justice. 

THE EKDE OF KUMA POMPILIITS LIFE 
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IDYMUS the Grammarian, in a litle 
booke that he wrote and dedicated unto 
Asciepiades, touching the tables of the 
lawes of Solon^ alleageth the wordes of 
one Philocles, in which he speaketh against 
the common opinion of those that have 
written, that Solons father was called Soloni linage. 
Euphorion. For all other writers agree, 
that he was the sonne of Execestidea, a man but reasonably 
to live, although otherwise he was of the noblest and most 
auncient house of the cittie of Athena. For of his fathers 
side, he was descended of king Codrus : and for his mother, 
Heraclides Ponticus writeth, she was cosin germaiiie unto 
Pisistratus mother. For this cause even from the beginning 
there was great friendshippe betwene them, partely for their 
kinred, and partely also for the curtesie, and beawtie of 
Pisistratus, with whom it is reported Solon on a time was in 
love. Afterwards they fortuned to fall at Jarre one with the 
other, about matter of state and government : yet this square 
bred no violent inconvenience betwene them, but they 
resen'etl in their hartea still their aimcient amitie, which 
continued the raeniorie of their love, as a great fire doth a 
burning flame. ITiat Solon was no stayed man to withstand 
beawtie, nor any great doer to prevaile in love, it is manifest 
to all, aswell by other poeticalf writings that he hath made, 
as by a lawe of his ownc : wherein he dyd forbid bondmen 
to perfume them selves, or to be lovers of children. Who 
placed this lawe among honest matters, and commendable : 
as allowing it to the better sorte, and forbidding it to the 
bflsest. They saye also that Pisistratus selfe was in love with 
Charmus, and that he dyd set up the litle image of love, 
which is in Academia, where they were wont to light the 
holy candell. But Solons father (as Hermippus writeth) 
having spent his goodea in liberalitie, and deecles of curtesie, 
though he might easely have bene relieved at divers mens 
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SOLON handes with money, he was yet ashamed to take any, bicaoK 

he came of a house which was wont rather to geve and relieve 

others, then to take them selves : so being yet a young man, 

he devised to trade marchaundise. Howbeit other saye, 

Solon gave that Solon travelled countries, rather to see the vrorldc, and 

him selfe in ^q leame : then to trafficke, or gayne. For sure he was very 

nmrchauudiBe '^^^''"""^ °^ knowledge, as appeareth manifestly : for that 

being nowe olde, he commonly used to saye this verse : 

I growe olde, learning still. 

Also he was not covetously bent, nor loved riches to 
much : for he sayd in one place : 

WIio HO hath pofxles, and ^olde enough at call, 
^ent heards uf beastes, and flocks in ntany a fbld«, 
lioth horse and mule, yea store of eorne and all. 
that nmye content eche man above the mowlde : 
no richer is, fur all those heapes and hoordes, 
then he which hathe, sufficiently to feede, 
and clothe his corpes, with such as jjod afoordes. 

But if is joye, and chief delight doe breeile, 
for to beholde the fayer and heavenly face, 
of some iiwete wife, which is :idornde with grace : 
or els Home childe, of beawty fayre imd bright, 
then hath he cause (in deede) of deepe delighL 

And in anoUier place also he sayeth : 

In deede I doe desire, nome wealthe to have at will : 
but not unle« the same be got, by faithfuU denling atiU. 

For Buer who bo desires by wickednes to thrive : 
shall finde that justice from such goodes, will justly him ' 
deprive. 

Tliere is no law forbiddeth an honest man, or gentleman, 
greedily to scrape goods together, and more then may suffice : 
and likewise to get sufficient to mainteine one withall, and to 
defrayc all needefull charges. In those dayes no state was 
discommended, as sayeth Hesiodus, nor any arte or science 
made any difference betwene men : but marchaundise they 
thought an honorable state, as that which delivered meanes, 
to traffike into strauuge and farre countries, to get acquaint- 
aunoe with states, to procure the love of princes, and chiefly 
to gather the experience of the world. So that there have bene 
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na^rchaunts, which heretofore have bene founders of great SOLON 
catties: as he which first buylt Massilia, after he had Amarchauut 
t>t>t€iiied the friendshippe of the Gaules, dwelling by the ^'^'^.^ 
river of Rhosnc. And they s&y also, that Thales Milesius "»"*^"*- 
ttie wise, did traflfike marchanndise, and that Hippocrates the Thales. 
^•Tt^thematike did even so : and likewise that Plato travelling Hippocratefc 
^^^toEgipt, did beare the whole charges of his jomey, with '^^^^°- ^^ 
tJ^e gaines he made of the sale of oile he caried tliither. 
T^ey remember also, that Solon learned to be lavish in 
^^cpence, to fare delicately, and to spcakc wantonly of 
pleasures in his Poeuics, somwhat more licentiously then 
^^xatne the gravity of a Philosopher : only bicause he was 
t* ""ought up in the trade of marcnauiidise, wherein for that 
***en are marvelous subject to great losses axid daungers, they 
?^^ke otherwiles good chere to drive these cares awaye, and 
**t>ertie to make much of them selves. Yet it appeareth by 
^^ese verses, that Solon accoinpted him selfe rather in the 
**>-»mber of the poore, than of the riche. 



I 



Riche men (oftimes) in lewdest lives doe TfLnge, 
and often isecne, that vertuous men be poore : 

Yet would the good, their goodnes never chaung^e 
with lewd estate, although their wealthe be more. 

For vertue standa oUwayes, both firme and stable : 
IVhen riches rove, and seldome are durable. 



Poverty with 
vertue better 
than riches. 



This Poetry at the beginning he used but for pleasure, 
arid when he had Icysure, writing no matter of importaunce 
in his verses. Afterwards he dyd set out many grave matters How Solon 
of philos<iphie, and the most parte of such things as he had "««! |"9 
devised before, in the government of a common weale, which I*"***^'"- 
he dyd not for historic or memories sake, but only of a 
pleasure to discourse : for he sheweth the reasons of that 
ne dyd, and in some places he exhorteth, chideth, and re- 
j>roveth the Athenians. And some affirme alao he went 
about to write his lawes and ordinaunces in verse, and doe 
recite his preface, which wa.s this : 

Vouchesave O mighty love, of heaven and earth highe King; : 
to graunt g-ood fortune to my lawes, and heaets in everie thing. 

And that their glorie f^'owe, in such triumphaunt wise, 

as maye remaine in fame for aye, which livefi and never dies. 
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He chiefly delited in niorall philosophie, which treated < 
government and common weales : as the most parte of tl 
wise men dyd of those times. But for natural! phiIo80{^e» 
he was very grosse and simple, as appeareth by these vena. 



Helteni three 
footed stoole 
ofgulddmwen 
np in a dra^ 
net 



The clattering' hayle, and softly &lling snowe 

doe breede in ayer, and fall from cloudes on hye. 
The dreadfull cinppes, which thunderbolts doe throve, 

doe come from heaven, and li^htninges bright in skjtfl 
The sea it eelfe by boysterous blastes dothe rare 

which (were it not provoked so full 8ore) 
Would be both calme and quiet for to pane, 

as any element that ever was. 

So in effect there was none but Thales alone of all theaenDl 
wise men of Grece, who searched further the contemplation 
of things m common use among men, than he. For setting 
him a parte, all the others got the name of wisdome, only for M 
their understanding in matters of state and government It fl 
is reported that they met on a daye all seven together in the ~ 
cittie of Delphes, and another time in the cittic of Corinthe, 
where Periander got them together at a feast that he made to 
the other sixe. But that which most increased their gloric, 
and made their fame most spoken of, was the sending oacke 
againe of the three footed stoole when they all had refused 
it, and turned it over one to another with great humanitift. 
For the tale is, howe certaine fisher men of the lie of Co, 
cast their nettes into the sea, and certaine straungers passing 
by, that came from the cittie of Miletum, did buye their 
draught of fishe at adventure, before the net was drawen. 
And when they drue it up, there came up in the net a three 
footed stoole of massy gold, which men saye, Hellen (a» she 
dyd returne from Troye) had throwcn in in that place, b 
memory of an auncient oracle she called then unto her miniJ 
Thereupon the straungers and fisher men first fell at str 
about tnis three footea stoole, who should have it : but after 
wardes the two citties tooke parte of both sides, on their' 
cittizens behalfe. In so much as warres had Uke to have 
followed betwene them, Iiad not the prophetesse Pvlliia 
geven a Hkc oracle unto them both. That thev should 
geve this three footed stoole unto the wisest man. Wliere- 
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upon the men of Co, sent it first to Thales in the cittic of 
Miletum, as being willing to graunte that unto a pnvate 
persone, for which they had made warres with all the 
Milesians before. Thales sayed, he thought Bias a wiser 
man than him selfe : and so it was sent unto him. He like- 
wise sent it againe unto another, as to a wiser man. And 
that other, sent it also imto another. So that being thus 
posted from man to man, and through divers handes, in the 
endc it was brought backe againe unto the cittie of Miletum, 
and delivered into the handes of Thales the secondc time : 
and last of all was caried unto Thebes, and offered up unto 
the temple of Apollo Ismeniau. Howbeit Theophrastus 
writeth, that first it was sent to the cittie of Priena, unto 
Bias : and then unto Thales, in the cittie of Miletum, by 
Bias consent. And after that it had passed through all 
their handes, it was brought againe unto Bias : and lastely 
it was sent to the cittie of Delphes. And thus much have 
the best and most auncient writers written : saving that 
some sayc in steade of a three footed stoole, it was a cuppe 
that king Croesus sent unto the cittie of Delphes, Otner 
aa^'^e, it was a pece of plate which Bathycles left there. 
They make mention also of anotlier private meeting betwext 
Anacharsis and Solon, and of another betweene him and 
Thales, where they recite, that they had this talke. Anacharsis 
being arrived at Athena, went to knocke at Solons gate, 
saying that he was a straunger which came of purpose to see 
him, and to desire his acquaintaunce and friendshippe. Solon 
aunswered him, that it was better to seeke friendshippe in his 
owne countrie. Anacharsis replied againe : Thou then that 
arte at home, and in thine owne countrie, beginne to shew me 
friendshippe. Then Solon wondering at his bolde ready wit, 
enterteined him very curteously : and kept him a certaine 
time in his house, and made fiim very good cheere, at the 
selfe same time wherein he was most busie in governing the 
common weale, and making lawes for the state thereof. 
Which when Anacharsis understood?, he laughed at it, to 
see that Solon imagined with written lawes, to bridell mens 
covetousnes and injustice. For such lawes, sayed he, doe 
rightly resemble the spyders cobwebbes : bicause they take 
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holdc of litk flies iad flMttes which fidl into them, but the 
rkbe mad in«gK*i» vQIfamike and none through thiein at 
thar wilL Sokm ■m w a e J him, that men doe justly keepr 
ftU cowen a n t i and baiBiBn which one make with another, 
bkauie it k to the hmderanoe of either partie to hnake 
them : and even «o, he dyd so temper his lawes that be 
made hu cittizens knowe, it was more for their pro6t to 
obey lawe and justice, then to breake it. Nerertheles after- 
wardes, matters proved rather acxxmling to Anacharsis com- 
parison, then agreable to the hope that Solon had conoeyred. 
Anacharsis being by happe one daye in a common aasemblj 
of the people at Athens, sayed that he maneQed much, ^y 
in the consultations and meetings of the Grecians, wise mco 
propounded matters, and fooles dyd decide them. It is 
sayed moreover, that Solon was somtime in the cittie of 
Miletum at ITiales house, where he saved that he could not 
but mar>'ell at Thales, tlrnt he would never marie to have 
children. Thales gave him never a worde at that present: 
but within fcwe dayes after he suborned a straungor, which 
sayed that he came but newly home from Athens, departing 
from thence but tenne dayes before. Solon asked him imme- 
diately, ^Vhat newes there ? This straunger whom Thales 
had schooled before, aunswered : None other there, saving 
that they caried a young man to buriall, whom all the cittie 
followed, for that he was one of the greatest mens sonnes of 
the cittie, and the honestest man withall, who at that present 
was out of the countrie, and had bene a long time (as they 
sayed) abroade. O poore unfortunate father, then sayed 
Solon : and what was his name P I have heard him naroed, 
sayed the straunger, but I have forgotten him nowe : saving 
that they all sayed, he was a worthy wise man. So Solon 
still trembhng more and more for feare, at every aunswer of 
this straunger : in the ende he could holde no longer, being 
full of trouble, but tolde his name him selfe unto the 
straunger, and asked him againe, if he were not the sonne 
of Solon which was buried. The very same, sayed the 
straunger. Solon with that, like a mad man straight beganne 
to beat his head, and to saye, and doe, like men impadent 
in affliction, and overcome with sorowe. But Thales laugh- 
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ing to sec this pageant, stayed him, and saved : Loe, Solon, 
this is it that keepeth me from marving, and getting of 
children : which is of such a violence, that thou seest it hath 
nowe overcome thee, although otherwise thou arte stronge, 
and able to wrestle with any. Howbeit for any thing ne 
hath saied unto thee, be of good cheere man, for it is but a 
tale, and nothing so. Hermippus writeth, that Patsecus (he 
which sayed he had Esops sowle) reciteth this story thus. 
Nevertheles it lacketh judgement, and the corage of a man 
also, to be afrayed to get things nccessarie, fearing the losse 
of them : for by this reckoning, he should neither esteeme 
honour, goodes, nor knowledge when he hath them, for feare 
to lose them. For we see that vertue it selfe, which is the 
greatest and sweetest riches a man can have, decayeth oftimes 
through sicknes, or els by phisicke, and potion.s. Further- 
more Thalcs selfe, although he was not maried, was not 
therefore free from this feare, onles ho would confesse that 
he neither loved friends, kynsenien, nor countrie : howbeit 
Thales had an adopted sonne, called Cybistus, which was his 
sisters sonne. For our soule having in it a naturall inclina- 
tion to love, and being borne aswell to love, as to feele, to 
reason, or understand, and to remember : having nothing of 
her ownc whereupon she might bcstowe that naturall love, 
boroweth of other. As where there is a hou.se or inherit- 
aunce without lawfull heires, many times straungers, and 
base borne children, doe creepe into the kinde affection of 
the owner, and when they have once wonne and possessed his 
love, they make htm ever after to be kynde and tender over 
them. So that ye shall see many times men of such a hard 
and rough nature, that they like not of them that move them 
to marie, and get lawfull children : and yet afterwardes are 
ready to dye for feare and sorowe, when they see their 
bastardes (that they have gotten of their slaves or concubines) 
fall sicke or dye, and doe utter wordes farre unmeete for 
men of noble corage. And some such there be, that for the 
death of a dogge, or their horse, are so out of harte, and 
take such thought, that they are ready to goe into the 
grounde, they llooke so pittiefully. Other some are cleane 
contrarie, who though they have lost their children, forgone 
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their fricndes, or some gentleman deare unto tliem, jet uo 
sorowfull worde hath commen from them, neither have they J 
done any unseemely thing : but have passed the rest of their ■ 
life like wise, constant, and vertuoua men. For it is not love " 
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but weakncs, which breedeth these extreme sorowes, and 
exceeding feare, in men that are not exercised, nor acquainted 
to fight against fortune with reason. And this is the cause 
that plucketh from them the pleasure of that they love and 
desire, by reason of the continual! trouble, feare and griefc 
they feele, by thincking howc in time they maye be deprived 
of it. Nowe we must not arme ourselves writh povertic, 
against the griefe of losse of goodcs : neither with lacke of 
an'ectioti, against the losse of our friendes : neither with wante 
of manage, against the death of children : but we must be 
armed with reason against misfortunes. Thus have we suffi- 
ciently enlarged this matter. The Atheniems having nowc 
susteined a long and troublesome warre against the Mega- 
rians, for the possession of the He of Salamina : were in the 
endc wearie of it, and made proclamation straightly com- 
maunding upon payne of death, that no man should presume 
to preferre any more to the counsaill of the cittie, the title 
or question of the possession of the De of Salamina. Solon 
could not beare this open shame, and seeing the most parte 
of the lustiest youthes desirous still of warre though their 
tongues were tyed for feare of the proclamation : he fayned 
him selfe to be out of his wittes, and caused it to be geven 
out that Solon was become a foole, and secretly he had made 
certaine lamentable verses, which he had cunned without 
booke, to singe abroade the cittie. So one daye he ranne 
sodainly out of his house with a garland on his head, and 
gotte him to the market place, where the people straight 
swarmed like bees about him : and getting him up upon the 
stone where all proclamations are usually made, out he 
singeth these Elegies he had made, which beganne after tlii* 
sorte. 

I here present my selfe (an Heraulde) in thiu case, 

which come from Salamina lande, that noble worthy pi 
My minde in pelting prose, shall never be exprest, 
But ROUge in verse rieroycsU, for so I thincke it beet 
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This Elegie is intituled ' Salami na/ and conteineth a 
hundred verses, which are excellently well written. And 
these being songe openly by Solon at that time, his friendea 
incontinently praj'sed them beyond measure, and specially 
Pisistratus : and they went about persuading the people 
that were present, to credit that he spake. Hereupon the 
matter was so handled amongest them, that by and by the 
proclamation was revoked, and they beganne to foUowe the 
warres with greater furie then before, appointing Solon to be 
general! in the same. But the common tale and reporte is, 
that he went by sea with Pisistratus unto the temple of 
Venus, sumamed Coliade : where he founde all the women 
at a solcmne feast and sacrifice, which they made of custome 
to the goddesse. He taking occasion thereby, sent from 
thence a trusty man of his owne unto the Megarians, which 
then had Salamina : whom he instructed to fayne him selfe a 
revolted traytour, and that he came of purpose to tell them, 
that if they would but goe with him, they might take all 
the chief ladyes and gentlewomen of Athens on a sodaine. 
The Megarians easely beleeved him, and shipped forthwith 
certaine souldiers to goe with him. But when Solon per- 
ceyved the shippe under sayle comming from Salamina, he 
commaunded the women to departe, and in steade of them 
he put lusty beardles springalles into their apparell, and 
gave them litle shorte daggers to convey under their clothes, 
commaunding them to playe and daunce together upon 
the sea side, untill their enemies were landed, and their 
shippe at anker : and so it came to passe. For the Mega- 
rians being deceyved by that they sawe a farre of, as 
soone as ever they came to the shore side, dyd lande in 
heapes, one in anothers necke, even for greedinea to take 
these women : but not a man of them escaped, for they 
were alayne every mothers sonne. This stratageame being 
finely handled, and to good effect, the Athenians tooke sea 
straight, and costed over to the lie of Salamina: which 
they tooke upon the sodaine, and wanne it without much 
TCsifltaunce. Other saye that it was not taken after this 
sorte: but that ApoUo Delphicua gave Solon first such 
an oracle. 
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LIVES OF THE NOBLE 

SOLON Thou shall first winae bv vowei and sacrifice, 

the belpe of lordee and demy (coddes full bright : 
Of whose dead bones, the dust en^rraved lies, 
in westeme soyle, Asopia that hight. 

By order of this oracle, he one night passed over to Sak- 
tnina, and dyd sacri6ce to Periphemus, and to Cichris, demy 
goddes of the countrie. Which done, the Athenians dfr- 
livered him live hundred men, who willingly offered them 
selves : and the cittie made an accorde with them, that if 
they tooke the He of Salamina, they should beare greatest 
authoritie in the common weale. Solon imbarked his 
soiildiers into divers fisher botes, and appointed a galliot 
of thirtie owers to come after him, and he ankred hard bv 
the cittie of Salamina, under the pointe which looketK 
towards the lie of Negrcf>ont, The Megarians which were 
within SaJamina, having by chaunce heard some inckling of 
it, but yet knew nothing of certaintie : ranne presently in 
burly hurley to arme them, and manned out a shippe to 
descrie what it was. But they fondly comming within 
daunger, were taken by Solon, wno clapped the Megarians 
under hatches fast bounde, and in their roomes put aborde 
in their shippe the choycest souldiers he had of the 
Atlienians, commaunding them to set their course direct 
upon the cittie, and to keepe them selves as close out of 
sight as could be. And he him self with all the rest of his 
souldiers lauded presently, and marched to encounter with 
the Megarians, which were come out into the (leldc. Now 
whitest they were fighting together, Solons men whom he 
had sent in the Megarians shippe, entred the haven, and 
wanno the towne. ITiis is certainly true, and testified by that 
which is shewed yet at this daye. For to keepe a memoriall 
hereof, a shippe of Athens arriveth quietly at the first, and 
by and by those that are in the shippe make a great showte, 
and a man armed leaping out of the shippe, ronneth showt- 
ing towardes the rocke called Sciradion, which is as they 
come from the firme lande : and harde by the same is the 
temple of Mars, which Solon built there after he had over- 
come the Megarians in battell, from whence he sent backe 
againe those prisoners that he had taken (which were saved 
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n the slaughter of the battell) without][any ransome pay- SOLON 
. Nevertheless the Megarians were sharpely bent still, 
recover Salamina again. Much hurtc being done and fire*t strife 
ered on both Hides: both jMirt* in the cnae made the betwixt the 
xdaemoniau!^ juf^g^'' of the quarrell. Btit upon judge- ^ ^rvfTniang 
at geven, common reporte is, that Homers autnoritie ayd f,,, Salamina. 
on good service, bicause he did adtle these verses to the 
nber of shippes, which are in the Iliades of Homer, which 
rehearsed before the judges, as if they had bene in deede 
tten by Homer. 

jaz that champiou stowte, did leade with him in chai;^, IHad. ub. 2. 

twelve shipper from Salamina soyle, which he had left at larg«, 

aud even those selfe same shippes, in battel! did he cast 

and place in order for to fight, with eiimies force at last 
□ that same very place, whereas it seemed then , 

the captaiues Mhich from Athens came, imbattelled had their men. 

Howbeit the Athenians selves thinke, it was but a tale of 

asure : and saye that Solon made it appeare to the j udges, 

,t Philaeiis, and Eurysaces (both Ajax sonnes) were made 

» denizens of Athens. Whereupon they gave the lie of 

amina unto the Athenians, and one of them came to 

ell in a place called Brauron, in the country of Attica : 

1 the other in a towne called Melitum. And for due 

(ofe thereof, they saye there is yet a certen canton or 

uier of the countrie of Attica, which is called the canton 

the Philseides, after the name of this Philaeus, where 

istratus was borne. And it is sayed moreover, that Solon 

CAuse he would throughly convmce the Megarians) did 

Mge that the Salaminians buried not the dead after the 

garians manner, but after the Athenians maimer. For in 

nara they burie the dead with their faces to the East : The manner 

r in Athens their faces are towards the West. Yet of burial witli 

Teas the Megarian denieth it, saying that the Megarians theMeganans 

i burie them also with their faces towards the West : Athenians. 

Bflging moreover, that at Athens everie corse had his 

De beere or coffin by it selfe, and that at Megara they 

i put three or foure corses together. They saye also 

re were certaine oracles of Apollo Pythias, which dyd 

atly helpe Solon, by which the god called Salamina, 
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Ionia. Their strife was judged by five Arbitrator*, all 
Spartans bonie : that is to saye, Critolaidas, Amotnpharetut, 
Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. Solon undoutedlv 
wonne great glory and honour by this exployte, yet was he 
much more honoured and esteemed, for the oration he made 
Solon defend- in defence of the temple of Apollo, in the dttie of Delphes: 
eth the «-ause declaring that it was not meete to be suffered, that the 
ofDftl^h'"'' Cyrrhaeians should at their pleasure abuse the sanctuarieof 
the oracle, and that they should ayde the Delphians in 
honour and reverence of Apollo. Whereupon the counaell 
of the Araphictyons, being moved with his words and per- 
suasions, proclaimed warres agedust the Cyrrhaeians : as diven 
other doe witnesae, and specially Aristotle, in the storie he 
wrote of those that wannc the Pythian games, where he 
ascribeth unto Solon the honour of that determinatioa. 
Neverthcles Hermippus sayeth, Solon was not made generall 
of their arraie, as Evanthes Saniian hath written. For 
JSschines the Orator wrote no such thing of him : and in 
the chronicles of the Delphians they finde, tkat one AJcmaeon, 
and not Solon, was the general! of the Athenians. Now the 
cittie of Athens had a long time bene vexed and troubled 
through Cylons heynous offence, ever sence the yere that 
Megacles (govcmour of the cittie of Athens) dyd with fayer 
words handle so the confederates of the rebellion of Cylon, 
which had taken sanctuarie within the liberties of the temple 
of Miner>a : that he persuaded them to be wise, and to pre- 
sent them selves before the judges, holding by a tlireede, wnich 
they should tye about the base of the image of the goddesK 
where she stoode, bicause they should not lose their libertie. 
But when they were come to the place of the honorable 
goddesses so called (which be the images of the furies) comm* 
ing downe to present them selves before the judges, the 
threede brake of it self. Then Megacles, and other offl( 

his companions, layed holde on them presently, saying 

it Mas a manifest signe that the godoesee Mi'ner>a refused 
to save them. So those they tooke, and all they could 
laye hands of, were immediately stoned to death without 
the cittie : the rest which tooke the altars for refuge, were 
slaine there also. And none were saved, but such as hod 
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Duide meanes to the govemours wives of the citie, to intreate SOLON 
for them: which from that tirae forth were ever hated of 
the people, and commonly called the abjects and excommuni- 
cates. Who being the issues of the rebel les that rose with 
Cylon, chnunced to rise again in credit, and growing to great 
authoritie, they never left quarrelling and fighting con- 
tinually with tir ofspring of Mcgacles. These factions were 
greatest and highest in Solons time ; who being of authoritie, 
and seeing the people thus divided in two partes,, he stepped 
in betweene them, with the chiefest men of Athens, ana did 
80 persuade and intreate those whom they called the abiects 
ana excommunicates, that they were contented to be judged. 
So three hundred of the chiefest cittizens were chosen iudges 
to heare this matter. The accuser was Myron Phlyeian. 
This matter was heard and pleaded, and by sentence of the 
judges, the excommunicates were condemned. Those that 
were alive, to perpetuall exile : and the bones of them that 
were dead, to be aigged up, and throwen out of the confines 
of the territorie of Athens. But whilest the cittie of Athens 
was occupied with these uprores, the Megarians wisely caught 
holde of the occasion delivered, and sot upon the Athenians, 
tooke from them the haven of Nyssea, and recovered againe 
out of their handes, the He of Salamina. F'urthermore, all 
the cittie was possessed with a certen sujwrstitious feare : for 
8ome sayed, that sprites were come againe, and straunge 
sightes were scene. The prognosticatours also sayed, they 
perceived by their sacrifices, the cittie was defiled with some 
abhominable and wicked things, which were of necessitie to 
be purged and throwen out. Hereupon they sent into Creta 
for Epimenides Phsestian, whom they reckoned the seventh Epimenides 
of the wise men, at the least such a.s will not alio we Feri- rfaffistus 
ander for one of the number. He was a holy and devoute man, f^ 7"^^ 
and very wise in celestiall things, by inspiration from above : excluding 
by reason whereof, men of his time called him the newe Cnretes, Periander. 
that is to saye, Prophet : and he was thought the .sonne of a 
Nymphe called Balte. When he was come to Athens, and 
growen in friendshippcwith Solon : he dyd helpe him much,and 
made his waye for establishing of his lawes. For he acquainted 
the Athenians to make their sacrifices much lighter, and of 
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SOLON lease coste : and brought the cittizens to be more modemU 
in their mourning, with cutting of certaine severe and bar- 
barous ceremonies, which the most parte of the women 
observed in their mourning, and he ordeined certain saoi* 
fices which he would have done immediately after the obse- 
quies of the dead. But that which exceeded all the rest was, 
that by using the cittizens unto holines and devotion, daylie 
sacrifices, prayers unto the godds, purging of them selves, 
and humble offerings: he wanne mens hartes by litle and 
litle, to yclde them more confirmable to justice, and to be 
more inclined to concorde and unity. It is reported also 
that Epimenides, when he saw the haven of Munychia, and 
had long considered of it : told those about hinj, that men 
were very blinde in foreseeing things to come. For if the 
Athenians (sayed he) knew, what hurt this haven would 
bring them : they woidd eate it (as they saye) with their 
teethe. It is sayed also that Thales did prognosticate such 
a like thing, who after his deathe commaunded they should 
burie his bodie, in some vile place of no reckoning, with in 
the territorie of the Milesians, saying that one daye there 
should be the place of a cittie. Epimenides therfore bong 
marvelously esteemed of every man for these causes, wa» 
greatly honoured of the Athenians, and thev offered him 
great presents of money and other things, but Vie would take 
nothing, and only prayed them to geve him a boughe of the 
holy olyvc : which they graunted him, and so he returned 
Sjolonpacified shortely home into Creta. Nowe that this sedition of Cylon 
«t Alliens!" ^^ utterly appeased in Athens, for that the excommunicates 
were banished the countne ; the citty fell againe into their 
olde troubles and dissentions about the government of the 
common weale : and they were devided into so divers partes 
and factions, as there were people of sundry places and terri- 
tories within the countrie of Attica. For there were the 
people of the mountaines, the people of the vallies, and the 
people of the sea coaste. Those of the mountaines, tooke 
the common peoples parte for their lives. Those of the 
valley, would a fewe of the best cittizens should carie the 
swaye. The coaste men would, that neither of them should 
prevaile, bicause they would have had a meane goveminenty 
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and mingled of them both. Furthennore, the faction betwene 
the poore and riche, proceeding of their unequalitie, was at 
that time very great. By reason whereof the cittie was in 
great daunger, and it seemed there was no waye to pacifie or 
take up these controversies, unles some tyraunt happened to 
rise, that would take upon him to rule the whole. For all 

»the common people were so sore indetted to the riche, that 
either they plowed their landes, and yelded them the sixt 
parte of their croppe : (for which cause they were called 
Hectemorii and servants) or els they borowed money of them 
at usurie, upon gage of their bodies to serve it out. And if 
they were not able to paye them, then were they by the law 
debvered to their creaitours, who kept them as bonde men 
and slaves in their houses, or els they sent them into straunge 
countries to be sold : and many even for very povertie were 
forced to sell their owne children (for there was no lawe to 
forbid the contrarie) or els to forsake their cittie and 
countrie, for the extreme cruelty and hard dealing of these 
abominable usurers their creditours. Insomuch as many of 
the lustiest and stowtest of them, banded together in com- 
panies, and incornged one another, not to suffer and bean? 
any lenger such extremitie, but to choose them a stowte and 
trusty captaine, that might set them at libertie, and redecme 
those out of captivity, which were judged to be bondmen 
and ser\'ants, for lacke of paying of their detts at their dayes 
appointed : and so to make againe a newe division of all 
landes and tenements, and wholy to chaimge and tume up 
the whole state and government. Then the wisest men of 
the cittie, who sawe Solon only neither partner with the 
riche in their oppression, neither partaker with the poore in 
their necessitie : made sute to him, that it would please him 
to take the matter in hande, and to appease and pacifie all 
these broyles and sedition. Yet Phanias Lesbian writeth, 
that he used a subtiltie, whereby he deceived both the one 
and the other side, concerning the common wealc. For he 
secretly promised the poore to devide the lands againe : and 
the riche also, to confirme their covenants and bargaines. 
Howsoever it fell out, it is very certain that Solon from the 
beginning made it a great matter, and was very scrupulous 
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to deale betwene them : fearing the covetousnes of the coat, 
and arrogancie of the other. Howbeit in the end he was 
chosen govemour after Philombrotus, and was made reformer 
of the rigour of the lawes, and the temperer of the state and 
common weale, by consent and agreement of l>oth particL 
The rich accepted him, bicause lie was no begger: the 
poore did also like him, bicause he was an honest tnaji. 
They saye moreover, that one word and sentence which he 
spake (which at that present was rife in every mans inouthe) 
that equalitie dyd breede no stryfe: did aswell please the 
riche and wealthie, as the poore and needie. For the one 
sorte conccyved of this worde equalitie, that be would 
measure all things according to the qualitie of the man : 
and the other tooke it for their purpose, that he would 
measure things by tlic number, and by the polle only. Thus 
tlie captaines of both factions persuaded and prayed hiro, 
boldly to take upon him that soveraigne authoritie, si thence 
he had the whole cittie nowe at his commaundement. The 
neawters also of every parte, when they sawe it ver)' harde 
to pacific these things with lawe and reason, were well con- 
tent that the wisest, and honestest man, should alone have 
the royall power in his handes. Some saye also that there 
vfaa such an oracle of Apollo. 

Sitt thou at helme, as govemour to steere 

to guyde our course, aud rule the rowling shippe, 
fur thou shalt see, full many Athenians there, 
will take thy parte, aud after thee will trippe. 

But his familier friendes above all rebuked him, saying be 
was to be accompted no better then a beast, if for fear of 
the name of tyranne, he would refuse to take upon him a 
Kingdome: which is the most just and honorable state, if 
one take it upon him that is an honest man. As in the 
olde time, Tyimondas made him selfe King of those of Negre- 
pont, with their consent ; and as Pittacus was then presently 
of those of Metelin. Notwithstanding, all these goodly 
reasons could not make him once alter his opinion. And 
they saye he aunswered his friendes, that principalitie aud 
tvrannie, was in deede a goodly place : howbeit there was oo 
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way for a man to get out, when he was once entered into it. SOLON 
And in certen verses that he wrote to Phocus, thus he sayed ; 

I neither blushe, nor yet repent my selfe, 

that have preservdc, my native soyle allwayes, 

and that therein (to hourde up trashe and pelfe) 

no tyrants thought, could once eclypse my prayse. 
No might could move, my minde to any wronge, 

which might beblot, the glory of my name : 

for BO I tnoughtj to live in honour longe^ 

and farre excel! all other men for fame. 

Hereby apnearcth plaincly, that even before he was chosen 
reformer of the state, to stablish newe lawes : he was then of 
great countenaunce and authoritie. But he him selfe writeth, 
that many sayed of him thus, after he had refused the occa- 
sion of usurping of this tyrannie : 

Suer^ Solon was a foole, and of a bashefull minde, 

that would refuse the great good happe, which goddeH to him 
■nigade. 
The praye was in his handes. yet durst he never drawe, 

the net therefore : hut stoode abasht, and like a dastarde dawe. 
For had not that so bene, he would (for one dayes raigne, 

to be a King in Athena towne) him selfe (all quicke) have slayen. 
And eke subverted t{uyte, his familie withall, 

So sweete it ia to rule the roste, yclad in princely poll. 

Tlius brought he common rumor to taber on his head. 
Nowe, notwithstanding he had refused the kingdome, yet he 
waxed nothing the more remisse nor softe therefore in 
governing, neither would he bowe for feare of the great, nor 
vet would frame his lawes to their liking, that had chosen 
Lim their reformer. For where the mischief was toUerable, 
he dyd not straight plucke it up by the rootes : neither dvd 
he ao chaunge the state, as he might have done, least if he 
should have attempted to tume upsidovvnc the whole govern- 
ment, he might afterwards have bene never nble to settle and 
stablishe the same againe. Therefore he only altered that, 
which he thought by reason he would persuade his cittizens 
unto, or els by force he ought to compell them to accept, 
xningUng as he saied, sower vrith sweete, and force with Excellent 
justice. And here^vith agreeth his aunswer that he made temperatur 
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afterwards, unto one that asked hun, if he had made the 
best lawes he could for the Atheniann ? Yea suer, aaveth he, 
such as they were to receive. And this that followeth also, 
they have ever since observed in the Athenian ton^e: to 
Rialce certen things pleasaunt, that be hatefull, finely convej- 
ing them under culler of pleasing names. As calling whores, 
lemans : taxes, contributions : garrisons, gardes : prisones, 
houses. And all this came up first by Solous invention, who 
called cleering of detts, Seisachthdan in English, * dischai^' 
For the first chaunge and reformation he made in govern' 
ment was this : he ordeined that all manner of detts past 
should be clccre, and no bodye should aske his detter any 
thing for the time past. That no man should thencefortli 
lende money out to usiirie, upon covenants for the bodyc to 
be bounde, if it were not repwiyed. Howbeit some write 
(as Androtion among other) that the poore were contented 
that the interest only for usury should be moderated, without 
taking away the whole dett : and that Solon called this easie 
and gentle discharge, Seisachiheian^ with crying up the value 
of money. For he raised the poimd of silver, being before but 
three score and thirtcne Dracnmes, full up to an hundred : so 
they which were to paye great summes of money, payed by tale 
as much as they ought, but with lesse number of peces then 
the dett could have bene payed when it was borowed. And 
so the detters gayned much, and the crcditours lost nothing. 
Nevertheles the more parte of them which have written the 
same, saye, that this crying up of money, was a generall 
discharge of all detts, conditions, and covenaunts upon the 
same : whereto the very Poemes them selves, which Solon 
wrote, doe seeme to agree. For he glorieth, and breaketh 
forth in his verses, that he had taken away all bawkes and 
marcks, that separated mens lands through the countrie of 
Attica : and that now he had set at libertie, that which 
before was in bondage. And that of the cittizens of Athens, 
which for lacke of payment of their detts had bene con- 
demned for slaves to their creditours, he had brought many 
home again out of straunge countries, where they had bene 
so long, that they had forgotten to speake their naturall 
tongue : and other which remained at home in captivitie, be 
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I 



had nowe set them all at good libertie. But while he was a SOLON 
doing this, men save a thing thwarted him, that troubled 
him raarvelously. For having framed an Edict for clearing Lawes would 
of all detts, and lacking only a litle to grace it with words, be kept secret 
and to geve it some prety preface, that otherwise was ready ^! J^f^'j^* 
to be proclaymed : he opened him selfe somewhat to certaine P" ^ » • 
of his famiiiers whom he trusted (as Conon^ Clinias, and 
Hipponicus) and tolde them how he would not medle with 
landcs and possessions, but would only cleere and cut of all 
manner of detts. These men before the proclamation came 111 con- 
out, went presently to the money men, and borowed great science* by 
summes of money of them, and fayed it out straight upon ?"^ prevent 
lande. So when the proclamation came out, they kept the **" ' 

landes they had purchased, but restored not the money they 
had borowed. This fowle parte of theirs made Solon very 
ill spoken of, and wrongfully blamed : as if he had not only 
suffered it, but bad bene partaker of this wrong, and injustice. 
Notwithstanding he cleared him self of this slaunderous 
reporte, losing five talents by his owne lawe. For it was well 
knowen that so much was due unto him, and he was the first 
that following his owne proclamation, dyd clearely release his A good l»we- 
dettersof thesame. Other saye he was owing fifteenc talents: maker, begin- 
and among the same, Polvzelus the Rhodian is one that P^ to doe 
affirmeth it. Notwithstanaing tliey ever after called Solons jjj^j g^jp^ 
friendes Greocopides^ ' cutters of detts.' This lawe neither 
liked the one nor the other sorte. For it greatly offended 
the riche, for cancelling their bondes : and it much more 
misliked the poore, bicause all landes and possessions they 
gap>ed for, were not made againe common, and every bodye 
a like riche and wealthie, as Lycurgus had made the Lace- 
dsemonians. But Lycurgus was the eleventh descended of 
the right line from Hercules, and had many yeres bene king 
of Lacedsemon, where he had gotten great authoritie, and 
made him self many friends : all which things together, dyd 
greatly helpe him to execute that, which he wisely had 
imagined for the order of his common weale. Yet also, he 
useofmore persuasion then force, a good witnes thereof, the 
losse of his eye : preferring a lawe before his private injurie, 
which hath power to preserve a cittie long in union and 
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SOLON Concorde, and to make cittizens to be neither poore nor riche. 
Solon could not attain to this, for he was bom in a popular 
state, and a man but of meane wealth : Howbeit he did what 
he could possible, with the power he had, as one seeking to 
winne no credit with his cittizens, but onelj by his couna^ile. 
Now, that he got the ill will of the more parte of the cittiet 
by his proclamation which he made : be him self doth vit- 
nesse it, saying : 

£ven those which earst, did beare me frendlj &ce, 
and spake fiill fayer, where ever 1 them met : 
gan nowe beginne, to louke full grym of grace, 
and were O^ke foes) in force against me set. 

As if 1 had done them, ttome spite or scome, 
or open wronge, which were uot to be borae. 

Nevertheles he sayeth immediately afler^ that with 
same authoritie and power he had, a man possibly 

Could not control!, the peoples mindes : 

nor Ktill tlieir braynes, which wrought like windea. 

But shortely after, having a feeling of the benefit of hb 1 
ordinaunce, and every one forgetting his private quamill: 
they altogether made a common sacrifice, which they called 
the sacrihce of Seijtachthia, or discharge, and chose Solon 
generall reformer of the lawe, and of the whole state of the 
common wcale, without limiting his power, but referred all 
matters indifferently to his wUl. As the offices of state, 
common assemblies, voyces in election, judgements in justice, 
and the bodie of the Senate. And they gave him also full 
power and authoritie, to sesse and taxe any of tliem, to j 
appointe the number, what time tlie sesse should contiuewe, ■ 
and to Iceepe, confirme, and disanuU at his pleasure, any of ^ 
the auncient lawes and cuatomes then in being. To beginnt 
withall, he first tooke away all Draeons bloudy lawes, sarins 
for murder, and manslaughter, which were to severe ana 
cruell. For almost he dyd ordaine but one kinde of punisli- 
ment, for all kinde of faultes and offences, whicli was death. 
So that they which were condenmed for idlenes, were j udgeJ 
to dye. And pety larceny, as robbing mens horteyards, and 
gardens of fruite, or erbes, was as severely punished : a:i those 
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who had committed sacriledge or murder, Demades there- 
fore encountered it pleasauiitly, when he sayed : that Dracons 
lawes were not written with incke, but with bloud- And Draco 
him selfe being asked one daye, why his punishments were 
so imequall, as death for all kinde or faultes : he aun&wered. 
Bicause he thought the least offence worthie so much punish- 
ment : and for the greatest, he found none more grievous. 
Then Solon being desirous to have the chief offices of the 
cittie to remaine in riche mens handes, as already they dyd» 
and yet to mingle the authoritie of government in such sorte, 
as the meaner people might beare a litle swaye, which they 
never could before : he made an estimate of the goodes of 
every private cittizen. And those which he founde yerely 
worthe five hundred busshells of come, and other liquide 
fruites and upwards, he called Petitacosiomedimnes : as to 
saye, five hundred busshell men of revenue. And those that 
had three hundred busshells a yere, and were able to keepe a 
horse of service, he put in the second degree, and called 
them knightes. They that might dispend but two hundred 
busshells a yere, were put in tlie thirde place, and called 
ZeugUes. All other under those, were called Thetes, as ye 
would saye, hyerlings, or craftes men living of their labour: 
whom he dyd not admit to beare any omce in the cittie, 
neither were they taken as free cittizens, saving they had 
voyces in elections, and assemblies of the cittie, and in judge- 
ments, where the people wholy judged. This at the first 
seemed nothing, but afterwardes they felt it was to great 
purpose : for hereby the most parte of private quarrells emd 
strifes that grewe among them, were in the ende layed open 
before the people. For he suffered those to appeale unto 
the people, which thought they had wrong jucigement in 
their causes. Furthermore, bicause his lawes were written 
somewhat obscurely, and might be diversely taken and inter- 
preted : this dyd geve a great deale more authoritie and 
power to the judges. For, considering all their controversies 
could not be ended, and j udged by expresse lawe : they were 
driven of necessitie allwayes to ronne to the judges, and 
debated their matters before them. In so muche as the 
judges by this meaucs came to be somewhat above the lawe : 
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SOLON for they dyd even expounde it as they would them aelvo. 
Solon self doth note this equall division of the publicke 
authorities in a place of his poesies, where he sayeth : 

Snche power have I g'even, to common peoples hasde, 
»8 might become their meane estate, with equity to stAade: 
and as I have not pluct, from them their dignitie, 
so have I not to much increast, their small authoritie. 

Unto the riche likewise, I have allowed no more, 

then well micht seeme (in just conceit) sufficient for their storr. 

And so 1 have for both pru\'ided in such wise, 
that neither shall eche other wrong, nor seeme for to despise. 

Yet considering it was meete to provide for the povertie 
of the common sorte of people : he suffered any man that 
would, to take upon him the defence, of any poore mans 
case that had the wrong. For if a man were hurte, beaten, 
forced, or otherwise wronged: any other man that would, 
might lawfully sue the oiTendour, and prosecute lawe against 
him. And tnis was a wise lawe ordeined of him, to accu»- 
tome his cittizens to be sorie one for anothers hurte, and so 
to feele it, as if any parte of his owne bodie had bene injured. 
And they save he made an aunswer on a time, a^reable to 
this law. For, being asked what cittie he thought best 
governed : he aunswered. Tliat cittie where such as receyvc 
no wronge, doe as earnestly defend wrong offered to other, 
as the very wrong and injurie had bene done unto them 
selves. He erected also the counsaill of the Areopagites, of 
The coun»ell those magistrates of the cittie, out of which they did yerely 
of the Areo- choose their govemour : and he him self had bene of that 
number, for that he had bene govemour for a yere. Wher- 
fore perceyving now the people were growen to a stomake, 
and hawtines of minde, bicausc they were cleare discharged 
of their detts : he set one up for matters of state, another 
counsell of an hundred chosen out of every tribe, whereof 
foure hundred of them were to consult and debate of all 
matters, before they were propounded to the people: that 
when the great counsell of the people at large should be 
assembled, no matters should be put forth, onles it had 
bene before well considered of, and digested, by the counsell 
of the foure hundred. Moreover, he ordeined the Iiigber 
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courte should have the chiefe authoritie and power over all SOLON 
things, and chiefly to see the lawe executed and mainteined : 
supposing that the common wealc being settled, and stayed 
with these two courtcs (as with two stronge anker holdes) 
it should be the lesse turmoyled and troubled, and the 
people also better pacified and quieted. The most parte of 
writers holde this opinion, that it was Solon which erected 
the counsaill of the Areopagites^ as we have sayed, and it is 
very likely to be true, for that Dracon in all his lawes and 
orainaunces made no manner of mention of the Areopagites, 
but allwayes speaketh to the Ephetes (which were judges of 
life and death) when he spake of murder, or of any mans 
death. Notw^ithstanding, the eight law of the thirtenth 
table of Solon sayeth thus, in these very words : All such as Other Isww 
have bene banished or detected of naughty life, before Solon °^ Solon. 
made his laws, shalbe restored againe to their goodes and 
good name, except those which were condemned by order of 
the counsaill of the Areopagites, or by the Ephetes, or by 
the Kings in open courte, for murder, and death of any man, 
or for aspiring to usurpe tyrannie. These wordes to the 
contrarie, seeme to prove and testifie, that the counscU of 
the Areopagites was, before Solon was chosen reformer of 
the lawes. For howe could offenders and wicked men be 
condemned, by order of the counsell of the Areopagites 
before Solon, if Solon was the first that gave it autnoritie 
to judge? onles a man will saye peradventure, that he would 
a litle helpe the matter of his lawes which were obscure and 
darke, and would supply that they lacked, with expounding 
of the same by them. Those which shalbe founde attainted 
and convicted of any matter, that hath bene heard before 
the counsaill of the Areopagites, the Ephetes, or the gover- 
nours of the cittie when this lawe shall come forth : shall 
stand condemned still, and all other shalbe pardoned, 
restored, and set at libertie. Howsoever it is, sure that 
was his intent and meaning. Furthermore araongest the 
rest of his lawes, one of them in deede was of his owne 
devise : for the like was never stablished els where. And it 
is that lawe, that pronounceth him defamed, and unhonest, Alaweagainrt 
who in a civill uprore among the cittizens, sitteth still a o«»^te"- 
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SOLON looker od, and a neawter, and taketh parte with neither side. 
Whereby his minde was as it should appcare, that private 
men sliould not be only careful! to put them selves and their 
causes in safety, nor yet should be careles for other meat 
matters, or thincke it a vertue not to raedle with the taimaet 
and misfortunes of their countrie, but from the beginning of 
every sedition that they should joyne with those that take 
the justest cause in hande, and rather to hazarde them selves 
witJi such, then to tarie looking (without putting them selves 
in daunger) which of the two should have the victorie. 
An acte for There is another lawe also, which at the first sight toe 
matchin^with thinketli is very uiihonest and fond. That if any man 
inhentours. according to the lawe hath matched with a riche heire and 
inheritour, and of him selfe is impotent, and unable to doe 
the office of a husband, she maye lawfully lye with any whom 
she liketh, of her husbands nearest kinsemen. Howbeit some 
aWimie, that it is a wise made lawe for those, which knowing 
them selves unmeete to entertaine wedlocke, will for covet- 
ousnes of landes, marye with riche heires and possessioneni, 
and ratnde to abuse poore gentlewomen under tlie colour of 
lawe : and will thincke to force and restraine nature. For, 
seeing the lawe suftereth an inheritour or posscssioner thus 
ill bestowed, at her pleasure to be boide with any of her 
husbands kynne : men will either leave to purchase such 
manages, or if they be so careles that they will nedes marye;, 
it shalbe to their extreme shame and ignominie, and so shall 
they deservedly paye for their greedy covetousnes. And the 
lawe is well made also, bicause the wife hath not scope to all 
her husbands k>Ti.semen, but unto one choyce man whom she 
liketh best of his house : to the ende that the children that 
shalbe borne, shalbe at the least of her husbands bloude and 
kynred. This also confirmeth the same, that such a newe 
maryed wife should be shut up with her husband, and eate 
a quince witli him : and that he also which maryeth such an 
inheritour, should of duety see her thryse a moneth at the 
least. For although he get no children of her, yet it is an 
honour the husband doth to his wife,, arguing that he taketh 
her for an honest woman, that he loveth her, and that be 
esteemeth of her. Besides, it taketh awaye many mislikin« 
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keepeth love and good will waking, that it dye not utterly 
betweene them. Furthermore, he tooke awaye all jojmters 
aod dowries in other manages, and wiUed that the wives 
should bring their husbands but three gownes only, with 
some other Title moveables of small value, and without any 
other thing aa it were : utterly forbidding that they should 
buye their husbands, or that they should make marchaundise 
of manages, as of other trades to gaine, but would that man 
and woman should marye together for issue, for pleasure, 
and for love, but in no case for money. And for proofe 
hereof, Dionysius the tyranne of Sicile, one daye aunswered 
his mother (which would needes be maried to a young man 
of Svracusa) in this sorte. I have power (saieth he) to 
breake the lawes of Syracusa, by having the Kingdome : but 
to force the law of nature, or to make manage without the 
reasonable com passe of age, that passe th my reache and 
power. So is it not tolerable, and much lesse allowable also, 
that such disorder should be in well ordered citties, that such 
uncomely and unfit manages should be made, betweene copies 
of so unequal! yeres : consideiing there is no meete nor 
neoeasary ende of such matches. A wise govemour of a cittie, 
or a judge and reformer of lawes and manners, might well 
saye to an olde man that should marye with a young mayde, 
88 the Poet sayeth of Philoctetes : 

Ah seely wretche, how trymme a man arte thou, 
at these young yeres, for to be mnryecl tiowe ? 

And finding a young man in an olde riche womans house, 
getting his living by riding of her errants, and waxing fat 
as they saye the partridge doth by treading of the hennes : 
he maye take him from thence, to bcstowc him on some 
young mayde that shall have necdc of a husband. And 
thus much for this matter. But they greatly commend 
another lawe of Solons, which forbiddeth to speake ill of 
the dead. For it is a good and godly thing to thinke, that 
they ought not to touche the dead, no more than to touche 
holy things : and men should take great heede to oflende 
those that are departed out of this world, besides it is a 
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SOLON tokoi of visetkiaM Wkd dnllitie, to bevmre of tmoiortAn 
tnnain. He eommaimded alao in the adfe nine ki we, tbift 
BO awD fliioidd ipeake ill of the ^^i^ ^mcmJI j in Ghwdia, 
daaag divine aernoe, or in eoansuU diamber of the dttie, 
nor in the Theateri vfailest games were a pJajing : upon 
pajne of three sili>'er *Dndunes to be payed to him that wm 
injaied, and two to the coownon treasurie. For be tbo 
it to much shamelres boldneB, in no place to keepe in 
cboUer, and moreover, th«t socfa lacxed civiUitie and 
manners: and jret altogether to suppteaae and amotheri 
knewe it was not only a h&rde matter, but to some 
anpoonble. And he that maketh lawes, must have 
to the common possibilitie of men, if he will puniihe'htie, 
with profitable example, and not much without some profiL 
So was he mar^'eloui^ly well thought of, for the lawe that he 
made touching willes and testaments For brfore, men night 
not lawfully make their heires whom they would, bat the 
goodes came to the children or k}mred of the testatour. But 
he leaving it at libertie, to dispose their goods wh^v they 
thought good, so they had no children of their owne : dfd 
therein preferre friendship before kj-nred, and good will and 
favour before necessitie and constrainte, and so made erery 
one lorde and master of his owne goodes. Yet he dyd not 
fdmply and a like allowe all sortes of giftes, howsoever they 
were made: but those only which were made by men dt 
sound raemorie, or by those whose wittes faylcd them not by 
extreme sicknes, or through drincks^ medicines, poysonings, 
charmes, or other such violence and extraordinarie meanes, 
neither yet through the intisements and persuasions of 
women. As thincking very wisely, there was no difTerence 
at all betweene those that were evidently forced by constraint, 
and those that were compassed and wrought by subornation 
at length to doe a thing against their will, talcing fraude in 
this case eauall with violence, and pleasure with «iorowe, u 
passions witli madnes, which commonly have as much force 
the one as the other, to drawe and drive men from reason. 
He made another lawe also, in which he appointed women 
womensgoing their times to goe abroade into the fieldes, tneir mourning, 
>hpn>dA. their feastcs and sacrifices, plucking from them all disorder 
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and wilful! libertie, which they used before. For he dyd 
forbid that they should carie out of the cittie with them 
above three gownes, and to take vittells with them above the 
value of an halfe pennie, neither basket nor pannier above a 
cubite highe : ana specially he dyd forbid them to goe in 
the night, other then in their coche, and that a torche should 
be caried before them. He dyd forbid them also at the 
buriall of the dead, to teare and spoyle them selves with 
blowes, to make lamentations in verses, to weepe at the 
funeralles of a straunger not being their kinseman, to sacri- 
fice an oxe on the grave of the dead, to burie above three 
gownes with the corse, to goe to other mens graves, but at 
the very time of burying the corse : all which or the most 
parte of them, are forbidden by our lawes at this daye. 
Moreover, those lawes appointe a penaltic upon such women 
as offend in the same, to he distrayned for, by certaine officers 
expressely named, to controll and reforme the abuses of 
women, as womanish persones and faynte harted, which 
suffer them selves to be overcome with such passions and 
fondnes in their mourning. And percey ving that the cittie 
of Athens beganne to replenish oaylie more and more, by 
mens repayring thither from all partes, and by reason of the 
great assured safetic, and libertie that they founde there : 
and also considering howe the greatest parte of the Realnie 
became in manner heathy, and was very barren, and that 
men trafieking the seas, are not wonte to bring any mar- 
chaundise to those, which can geve them nothing againe in 
e.\chaunge : he beganne to practise that his cittizens should 
give them selves unto craftes and occupations, and made a CVaftea mid 
lawe, that the sonne should not be bounde to relieve his ^"P*^^^ 
father being olde, onles he had set him in his youth to 
!K>me occupation. It was a wise parte of Lycurgus (who 
dwelt in a cittie where was no resortc of straungers, and had 
so great a territorie as coidd have furnished twise as mcuiy 
people, as Euripides sayeth, and moreover on all sides was 
environned with a great number of slaves of the Ilotes, whom 
it was needefull to keepe still in labour and worcke con- 
tinually) to have his cittizens allwayes occupied in exercises 
of feates of annes, without making them to leame any other 
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SOLON science, but discharged them of all other miserable occupa- 
tions and handy craftes. But Solon framing his lawes unto 
things, and not things unto lawes, when he sawe the countrie 
of Attica so leane and barren, that it could hardely bring 
forth to susteine those that tilled the grounde only, and 
therefore much more impossible to keepe so great a multi- 
tude of idle people as were in Athens : thought it very 
requisite to set up occupations, and to geve them counte- 
Theauthoritie naunce and estimation. Therefore he ordeined, that the 
of the courte counsaill of the Areopagites, should have full power, and 
authoritie to enquier how every man lived in the cittie, and 
also to punishe such as they found idle people, and dyd 
not labour. But this was thought to severe and straight A 
lawe which he ordeined (as Heraclides Ponticus writeth) 
that the children borne of common harlotts and strumpets 
should not be bounde to relieve their fathers. For he that 
maketh no accompt of matrimonie, plainely sheweth that he 
tooke not a wife to have children, but only to satisfie his 
lust and pleasure : and so such an one hath his just reward, 
and is disapointed of the reverence that a father ought to 
have of his children, since through his owne faulte the birth 
of his childe falleth out to liis reproche. Yet to save truely, 
in Solons laws touching women, there are many obsurditiea, 
as they fall out ill favoredly. For he maketh it lawfuU for 
any man to kill an adulterer taking him with the facte. 
But he that ravisheth or forcibly taketh awaye a free woman, 
is only condenmed to paye a hundred silver *drachme5. And 
he that was the Pandor to procure her, should only fiayr 
twenty drachmes. Onles she had bene a common strumpet 
or curtisan : for such doe justefy open accesse, to aJl tn»t 
will hier them. Furthermore, he doth forbid any persone 
to sell his daughters or sisters, onles the father or brother 
bad taken them, abusing them selves before manage. Me 
thincketh it is farre from purpose and reason, with severitie 
to punish a thing in one place, and over lightly to passe it 
over in another : or to set some light fine on ones head for 
a great faulte, and after to discharge him, as it were but a 
matter of aporte. Onles they will excuse it thus, that money 
being very harde and scante at that tin>e in Athens, thoor 
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fines were then very great and g^evous to paye. For in SOLON 
setting out the charges of otFerings which should be made 
in sacrifices, he appointed a weather to be a convenient 
offering, and he setteth a busshell of ccnme at a silver 
drachme. More he ordeined, that they which wonne any of 
the games at Athens, should paye to the common treasuric 
an hundred drachnies. And those that womie any of the 
games Olympicall, five hundred drachmes. Also he ap- 
pointed that he which brought a he woulfe, should have five 
orachroes, and him one drachme for reward of a she woulfe. 
Whereof as Demetrius Phalerian writeth : the one was the 
price of an oxe, and the other of a mutton. For, touching 
the rates he ordeined in the sixtenth table of his lawes 
mete for burnt sacrifices, it is likely he dyd rate them at a 
much higher price, then ordinarilie they were worth : and 
yet notwithstanding, the price which he setteth, is very litle 
m comparison of that which tliey are worth at this daye. 
Nowe it was a custome ever amongest the Athenians to kill 
their woulfes, bicause all their countrie laye for pasture, and 
not for tillage. Some there be that saye, the tribes of the The tribes of 
people of Athens have not bene called after the names of ^® Athenians 
the children of Ion, as the common opinion hath bene: but were called, 
that they were called after their divers trades and manners of 
living, which they tooke them selves unto from the beginning. 
For, such as gave them selves unto the warres, were called 
Oplites: as who would saye, men of armes. Those that 
wrought in their occupations, were caUed Ergades : as much 
to saye, as men of occupation. The other two which were 
husbandmen, and followed the plough, were called Teleontes : 
as you would saye, labounng men. And those that kept 
beaistes and cattell, were called jEgicores : as much to saye, 
as heard men. Nowe, forasmuch as the whole province of 
Attica was very drye, and had great lacke of water, being 
not full of rivers, roiming streames, nor lakes, nor yet stored 
with any great number of springs, insomuch as they are 
driven there to use (through the most parte of the countrie) 
water drawen out of welles made with mens handes : he made An acte for 
such an order, that where there was any well within the ^^elle*- 
space of an Hippicon, that every bodve within that circuite, 
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SOLON might come and drawe water onely at that well, for his uae 
ana neccssitie. Hippicon is the distaunce of foure furlonges, 
which is halfe a mile: and those that dwelt further of^ 
should goe seeke their water in other places where they 
woLdd. But if they heui digged ternie yardes deepe in their 
grounde, and could finde no water in the bottome, in this 
case, they might lawfully goe to their next neighbours well, 
and take a pot full of water conteining six gallons, twise a 
daye : j udging it great reason that necessitie should be holpeo, 
but not that idlenes should be cherished. He appointed 
also tlie spaces that should be kept and observed bv thon, 
that would set or plant trees in their ground, as being a 
man very skilfull in these matters. For he ordeined, tnat 
whosoever would plante any kynde of trees in his grounde, 
he should set them five foote a sonder one from another; 
but for the figge tree and olyve tree specially, that they 
should in any case be nine foote a sonder, bicause these two 
trees doe spreaxi out their branches farre of, and thev cannot 
stand neere other trees, but they must needes hurte them very 
much. For besides that they drawe awaye the same that 
doth nourishe the other trees, they cast also a certaine 
moisture and steame upon them, that is very hurtefuH and 
incommodious. More he ordeined, that whosoever would 
digge a pytte or hole in his grounde, he should digge it as 
farre of from his neighbours pyt, as the pytte he digged wm 
in depth to the bottome. And he that would set up a hive 
of bees in his grounde, he should set them at the least three 
hundred foote from other hives set about him before. And 
of the fruites of the earth, he was contented they should 
transporte and sell only oyle out of the Rcalme to straungers, 
but no other fruite or graine. He ordeined that the 
govemour of the cittie should yerely proclaime open curses 
against those that should doe to the contrarie, or ek he him 
selfe making default therein, should be 6ned at a hundred 
)rachnue. drachmes. This ordinaunce is in the first table of Solon 
lawes, and therefore we maye not altogether discredit those 
which saye, they did forbid in the olde time that men should 
carie figges out of the countrie of Attica, and that from thence 
it came that these picke thonckes, wliich bewraye and accuse 
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them that transported 6gges, were called Sycophantcs. He SOLON 
made another la we also against the hurte that beastes might 
doe imto men. Wherein he ordeined, that if a dogge did 
bite any man, he that ought him should deliver to him that 
was bitten, his dogge tyed to a logge of timber of foure 
cubites longe : and this was a very good devise, to make men 
safe from dogges. But he was very straight in one lawe he 
made, that no straunger might be made denizen and free 
roan of the cittie of Athens, onles he were a banished man 
for ever out of his countrie, or els that he should come and 
dwell there with all his familie, to exercise some crafte or 
science. Notwithstanding, they sayo he made not this lawe 
so much to put straungers from there freedorae there, as to 
drawe them thither, assuring them by this ordinaunce, they 
might come and be free of the cittie : and he thought more- 
over, that both the one and the other would be more faith- 
full to the common weale of Athens. The one of them, for 
that against their wiltes they were driven to forsake their 
countrie : and the other sorte, for that advisedly and willingly 
they were contented to forsake it. This also was another of 
Solons lawes, which he ordeined for those that should feast 
certen dayes at the towne house of the cittie, at other mens Feasta for 
cost For he would not allow, that one man should come townes men 
often to feasts there. And if any man were invited thither ^ i w I^k"* 
to the feast, and dyd refuse to come : he dyd set a fine on 
his head, as reproving the miserable niggardlines of the one, 
and the presumptuous arrogancy of the other, to contemne 
and despise common order. After he had made his lawes, 
he dyd stablishe them to continewe for the space of one 
hundred yeres, and they were written in tables of wood 
called Aocones., which were made more long then broade, in Amnei. 
the which they were graven: whereof there remaine some 
monuments yet in our time, which arc to be scene in the 
towne hall of the cittie of Athens. Aristotle sayeth, that 
these tables were called Cyrhes. And Cratinus also the 0^ht»» 
Comicall poet sayeth in one place, of Solon and Dracon : 
that Cyrbes was a vessell or panne wherein they dyd frye 
millet or hirse. Howbeit others saye, that Cyrbes properly 
were the tables, which conteined the ordinaunces of the 
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sacrifices : and Axonea were the other tables, that conceroed 
the common weale. So, all the counsels and ma^tratet 
together dyd sweare, that they would kepe Solons laacs 
them selves, and also cause them to be observed of ot 
throughly and particularly. Then every one of the Th 
thetes (which were certaine officers attendaunt on the counsell, 
and had sp>eciall charge to see the lawes observed) dyd 
solemnly sweare in the open market place, neere the stone 
where the proclamations are proclaimed : and every of them, 
both promised, and vowed openly to keepe the same lawes, 
and that if any of them dyd in any one pointe breake the 
said ordinaunces, then they were content that such offender 
should paye to the temple of Apollo, at the cittie of Delphes, 
an image of fine golde, that should waye as much as him self 
Moreover Solon seeing the disorder of the moneths, and the 
moving of the moone, which followed not the course of the 
sunne, and used not to rise and fall when the sunne doth, 
but oftetimes in one daye, it doth both touche and passe the 
sunne : he was the first that called the chauuge of the moone, 
Enecdi nctty as much as to say, as ' olde and newe moone.* 
Allowing that which appeared before the conjunction, to be 
of the moneth past : ana that which shewed it self after the 
conjunction, to be of the moneth following. And he ww 
the first also (in mv opinion) that understoode Homer 
rightly, when he sayedf : Then begirmeth the moneth when it 
endeth. The day following the chaunge, he called Neomema^ 
as much to saye, as * the newe moneth,' or * the newe moone.' 
After the twenty day of the moneth which they called Icada, 
he reckoned not the rest of the moneth, as increasing, but as 
in the wane : and gathered it by seing the light of the moone 
decreasing untill the thirtie day. Now after his lawes were 
come abroade, and proclaimed, there came some daylie unto 
him, which either praised them, or misliked them : and prayed 
him either to take awaye, or to adde some thing unto them. 
Many againe came and asked him, howe he understoode some 
sentence of his lawes: and requested him to declare his 
meaning, and how it should be taken. Wherefore consider- 
ing howe it were to no purpose to refuse to doe it, and 
againe howe it would get him much envie and ill will to 
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yelde thereunto: he determined (hap 
winde him selfe out of these bryars, anc 
complaints, and quarrells of his cittizens. 
him selfe : 



what would) to SOLON 



flye the 



For 



gronings* 
he sayeth 



Full hwrde it is, all mindea content to have, 
and specially in matters harde and grave. 

So, to convey him self a while out of the waye, he tooke 
upon him to be master of a shippe in a certaine voyage, and 
asked licence for tenne yeres of the Athenians to goe beyond 
sea, hoping by that time the Athenians would be very well 
acquainted with his lawes. So went he to the seas^ and the Solona 
first place of his arrival! was in Egypt, where he remained a travell. 
while, as he him self sayeth. 

Even there where Nylua^ with his crooked crankes 
by Canobe, falles into the sea banckes. 

He went to his booke there, and dyd conferre a certaine 
time with Psenophia Heliopolitan, and Sonchis Saitan, two 
of the wisest priestes at that time tliat were in Egypt : whom 
when he heard rehearse the storie of the lies Atlantides as 
Plato writeth, he proved to put the same in verse, and dyd 
send it abroaide through Greco. At his departure out of 
Egypt he went into Cyprus, where he had great curtesy and 
friendship of one of the princes of that countrie, called 
Philocyprus, who was lorde of a prety litle cittie which 
Demophon (Theseus sonne) caused to be built upon the river 
of Clarie, and was of a goodly strong situation, out in a verv t'larius 6. 
leane and barren countrie. Whereupon Solon tolde him, ft 
would doe better a great deale to remove it out of that place, 
into a very fayer and pleasaunt valley that laye underneath 
it, and there to make it larger and statelier then it was : 
which was done according to his f>ersuasion. And Solon self 
being present at it, was made overseer of tlie buildings, 
which ne dvd helpe to devise and order in good sorte, aswell 
in respect of pleasure, as for force and defence : insomuch as 
many people came from other places to dwell there. And 
herein many other lordes of the countrie dyd followe th' 
example of this Philocyprus, who to honour Solon, called 
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his cittie Soles^ which before was called i£pia. Solon in his 
Elegies maketh mention of this foundatioD, directing his 
woraes unto Philocyprus, as followeth : 

So g^aunt the ^oddes, that thou, and thine ofisprin^ 

maye clyme to great, and paasing princely state : 

long time to live, in Soles floriahing . 
And that they graunt, my ahippe and me good gmte 

when I from hence, bv seas shall take my waye : 

that with her haq)e, dame Venus doe vouchemfe 

to waft me still, untill she maye con%-eye 

my selfe againe, into my countrey eafe. 
Since I have bene, the only meane and man, 

which here to build, this cittie first b«gaiiiie. 

And as for tlie meeting and talke betwext him and king 
Croesus, I know tlierc are that by distance of time will prove it 
but a fable, and devised of pleasure : but for my parte I will 
not reject, nor condemne so famous an historie, received and 
approved by so many grave testimonies. Moreover it is very 
agreablc to Solons manners amd nature, and also not unlike to 
his wisedom and magnanimitie : although in all pointes it 
agreeth not with certaine tables (which they call Chroniclei) 
where they have busily noted the order and course of times 
which even to this daye, many have curiously sought to 
correct, and could yet never cliscusse it, nor accorde all 
contrarieties and manifest repugnaunces in the same. Solon 
at the desire and request of Cruesus, went to see him in the 
cittie of Sardis. When Solon was come thither, he seemed to 
be in the selfe same taking that a man was once reported to 
be : who being borne and bred up on tlie mayne lande, and 
had never seene the sea neither mrre nor neere, did imagine 
every river that he sawe had bene the sea. So Solon passing 
alongest Croesus palace, and meeting by the wave many of 
the lordes of his courte richely apparelled, and carying great 
traiues of serving men, and souldiers about them : thought 
ever that one of them had bene the King, untill be w«* 
brought unto Croesus selfe. Who was passing richely 
arrayed, what for precious stones and iueUa, and for ncfae 
cullered silkes, layed on with curious goldsmithes worke, and 
all to shewe him self to Solon in most stately, sumptuous, 
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and magnificent manner. Who perceiving by Solons repayre 
to his presence, that he shewed no manner of signe, nor 
countenance of woundring, to see so great a state before 
him, neither had geven out any word neere or likely to that 
which Croesus looked for in his owne imagination, but rather 
had delivered speaches for men of judgement and under- 
standing to know, how inwardly he much did mislike Crcesus 
foolish vanitie and base minde : then Crcesus commaunded all 
his treasuries to be opened where his golde and silver laye, 
next that they shoulcf shewe him his riche and sumptuous 
wardroppes, although that needed not : for to see Croesus 
Bclf, it was enough to disceme his nature and condition. 
After he had seene all over and over, being brought againe 
unto the presence of the King: Croesus asked him, if ever he 
had seene any man more happy than him self was ? Solon 
aunswered him, I have : ana that was one Tellus a cittizen 
of Athens, who was a man'elous honest man, and had left 
his children behind him in good estimation^ and well to live, 
and lastly, was most happy at his death, by dying honorably 
in the field, in defence of his countrie. Croesus hearing this 
aunswer, beganne to judge him a man of litle witte, or of 
grosse understanding, bic-ause he' did not thincke that to have 
store of gold and silver, was the onlyjoye and felicitie of 
the worlci, and that he would preferre the life and death of 
a. meane and private man as more happy, than all the riches 
and power of so mightie a King. Notwithstanding all this, 
CrcesuB yet &sked him a^ain : What other man beside Tellus 
he had seene happier than him self? Solon aunswered him, 
that he had seene Cleobis and Biton, which were both 
brethem, and loved one another singularly well, and their 
mother in such sorte : that upon a solcmne festivall daye, 
when she should goe to the temple of luno in her coche 
drawen with oxen : bicause they taried to long ere they 
could be brought, they both willingly yoked them selves by 
the necks, and drue their mothers coche in stead of the oxen, 
which marvelously rejoyced her, and she was thought most 
happy of all other, to nave borne two such sonnes. After- 
wards when they had done sacrifice to the gotldesse, and 
made good cheere at the feast of tills sacrifice, they went to 
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80L0N bed: but they rose not againe the next morning, for 

were found dead witliout suffering hurte or sorowe, after 

they had recey^ed so much glorie and honour. Cnraui 

then could no longer bridell in his pacience, but hreakiiig 

out in choller, sayed unto him : Why, doest thou recken mt 

than in no degree of happy men? Solon would neither 

flatter him, nor further increase his heate, but aunswoed 

him thus: O King of Lydians, the godds have geven ia 

Grecians all things in a meane, and amongest other things 

chiefly, a base and popular wisedome, not princely nor noble: 

which, considering howe mans life is subject to infinite 

chaunges, doth forbid ub to trust or glorie in these worldly 

riches. For time bringeth daylie misfortunes unto man, 

which he never thought of, nor looked for. But when the 

goddes have continued a mans good fortune to his end, then 

we thinke that man happy and blessed, and never before. 

Otherwise, if we should judge a man happy that livetb, 

considering he is ever in daunger of chaunge during life : we 

should be much like to him, who judgeth him the ^nctorie 

before hande, that is still a fighting, and maye be over- 

comen, having no suertie yet to carie it away. Afier Solon 

had spoken these words, he departed from the Kings 

presence, and returned backe againe, leaving king Cnesui 

ofl^ended, but nothing the wiser, nor amended. Nowe .fisope 

that wmte the fables, being at that time in the cittie of 

Sardis, and sent for thither by the King, who entertaincJ 

him very honorably: was very sorie to see that the King 

had geven Solon no better entertainement : so by wave of 

advise he said unto him : O Solon, either we must not come 

to princes at all, or els we must sceke to please and content 

them. But Solon turning it to the contrary, aunswered 

him : Either we must not come to princes, or wc must needes 

tell them truely, and counsell them for the best. So Ctobbk 

made tight accompt of Solon at that time. But after he 

had lost the battell against Cyrus, and that his cittie if» 

taken, him self became prisoner, and was bounde fast to a 

gibbet, over a great stacke of wood, to be burnt in the sight 

of all the Persians, and of Cyrus his enemie : he then cried 

out as lowde as he could, thryse together : O Solon. Cyrus 
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being abashed, sent to aske him, whether this Solon he only 
cried upon in his extreme miserie, was a god or man. Croesus 
kept it not secret from him, but sayed : He was one of the 
wise men of Grece, whom I sent for to come unto me on a 
certaine time, not to Icame any thing of him which I stoode 
in neede of, but only that he might witnesse my felicitie, 
which then I dyd enjoye : the losse whereof is nowe more 
hurtefull, than the enjoying of the same was good or profit- 
able. But nowe (alas) to late I know it, that the nches I 
possessed then, were but words and opinion, all which are 
turned now to my bitter sorowe, and to present and remediles 
calamitie. Wliich the wise Grecian considering then, and 
foreseeing a farre of by my doings at that time, the instant 
miserie I suffer nowe : gave me waniing I should raarke the 
ende of my life, and that I should not to farre presume of 
my selfe, as puffed up then witli vaine glorie of opinion of 
happines, the grouna therof being so slippery, and of so 
litle suertie. These wordes being reportecf unto Cyrus, who 
was wiser than Crcesus, and seeing Solons saying confirmed 
by so notable an example : he dyd not only deliver Crcesus 
from present perill of death, but ever after honoured him so 
long as he lived. Thus had Solon glorie, for saving the 
honour of one of these Kings : and the life of the other^ by 
his grave and wise counsaill. But during the time of his 
absence, great seditions rose at Athens amongest the inhabi- 
tants, who had gotten them severail heades amongest them : 
as those of the vallie had made Lycurgus their head. The 
coast men, jMcgacles^ the sonne of AIcma?on. And those of 
the mountaines, Pisistratus : with whom all artificers and 
crafts men living of their handie labour were joyned, which 
were the stowtest against the riche. So that notwithstand- 
ing the cittie kept Solons lawes and ordinaunces, yet was 
there not that man but gaped for a chaunge, and desired to 
see things in another state : either parties hoping their 
condition would mende by chaunge, and that every of them 
should be better than their adversaries. The whole common 
weale broyUng thus with troubles, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where every man did honour and reverence him, howbeit he 
was no more able to speake alowde in open assembly to the 
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SOLON people, nor to deale in matters as he had done licforc, bicauic 
nis age would not suffer him : and therefore he spake with 
every one of the heades of the sevcrall factions a parte, 
trying if he coidd agree and reconcile them together againe. 
^Vhercunto Pisistratvis seemed to Ije more willing then any 
of the rest, for he was curteous, and marvelous fayer spoken, 
and shewed him selfe besides, very good and pittiefull to the 
poorc, and temperate aho to his enemies : further, if anj 
good quality were lacking in him, he dyd so finely coxmter- 
feate it, that men imagined it was more in him, than in 
those tliat naturally had it in them in deede. As to be a 
quiet man, no medler, contented with his owne, aspiring no 
higher, and hating those which would attempt to chaunge 
the present state of the comnion weale, and would practue 
any innovation. By this arte and fine manner of his, he 
deceyved the poore common people. Howbeit Solon found 
him straight, and sawe the marke he shot at : but yet hated 
him not at that time, and sought still to winne him, and 
bring him to reason, saying oftetimes, both to him selfe, and 
to others. That who so could plucke out of liis head the 
worme of ambition, by which he aspired to be the chiefest, 
and could heale him of his greedy desire to rule : there could 
not be a man of more vertue, or a better cittizen than he 
'I'hespiK a would prove. About this time begannc Thespis to set out 
maker of his tragedies, which was a thing that much delited the people 
tragedies. f^j. ^j^^ rarcnes thereof, being not many poets yet in numlwr. 
to strive one against another for victorie, as afterwards 
there were. Solon being naturally desirous to heare and 
leame, and by reason of his age seeking to passe his time 
awaye in sportes, in musicke, and making good cheere more 
then ever he dyd : went one daye to see Thespis, who played 
a parte him selfe, as the olde facion of the Poets was, and 
after the playe was ended, he called him to him, and asked 
Solon reprov- liim : if he were not ashamed to lye so openly in the face 
ed Theapis of the worlde. Thespis aunswered him, that it was not 
for lyiug. materiall to doe or saye any such things, considering all was 
but in sporte. Then Solon bfating the grounde with his 
staffe he had in his liande : But if we commend lying in 
sporte (quoth he) we shall tiude it afterwards in good earnest, 
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ID all oiir bargainee and dealings. Shortely after Pisistratus 
having wounded liim self, and bioudied all his bodic over, 
caused his men to carie him in his cochc into the market 
place, where he put the people in an uprore, and tolde them 
that they were his enemies that thus traitorously had handled 
and arraied him, for that he stoode with them about the 
govermng of the common weale : insomuch as many of thcra 
were marvelously offended, and mutined by and by, crying 
out it was shamefully done. Then Solon drawing ncere 
-Mjed unto him, O thou sonne of Hippocrates, thou doest 
ill favoredly counterfeate the persone of Homers Vlysses : for 
thou hast whipped thy self to deceive thy cittizens, as he did 
teare and scratch him self, to deceive his enemies. Not- 
withstanding this, the common people were still in uprore, 
being ready to take amies for Pisistratus : and there was a 
gcnerall counsell assembled, in the which one Ariston spake, 
that tliey should grauutc fiftie men, to cary hollierds and 
mases before Pisistratus for garde of his persone. But Solon 
going up into the pulpit for orations, stowtely invaycd against 
it : and persuaded the people with many reasons, like unto 
these he wrote afterwards in verse : 



SOLON 



Eche oue of you (O men) in private actes, 
can playe the foxe, for slye and subtill craft 

But when you come, yfore (in all your factes) 
then are you bliude, dull wilted and bedan. 

For pleasauut speache, and paiuted flalterie, 
beguile you still, the which you never spye. 



■ ine 

■ But in the ende, seeing the poore people dyd tumult still, 
P taking l*isistratus parte, and that the riche fled here and 

there, he went his waye also, saving: he had shewed him 

»seife wiser than some, and hardier than other. Meaning, 
wiser than those which sawe not Pisistratus reache and fetche : 
and hardier than they which knewe very well he dyd aspire 
to be King, and yet nevertheles durst not resist him. Tlie 
people went on with the motion of Ariston, and authorised 
the same, touching the grauntc of haiberders : limiting no 
number, but suffered him to have about him and to assemble, 
as many as he would, untill such time as he had gotten 
sion of the castell. Then the cittie was marvelously 
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aflraycd and ama^ted : and presently Megaclcs, and all thaee 
which were of the house of the Alcmeonidcs dyd flye, Solon, 
who for ycares was no%v at his last cast, and had no man to 
sticke unto him : went notwithstanding into the market 
place, and spake to the cittizens whom he found there, and 
rebuked their beastlines, and faynte cowardly h&rtes, and 
encouraged them not to lose their libcrtie. He spake at 
that time notably, and worthie memoric, which ever after 
was remcmbrcd. Before sayed he, you might more caselj 
have stayed this present tyrannic: but nowe that it is 
already facioned, you shall winne more glorie, utterly to 
suppresse it. But for all his goodly reasons, he found no 
man tliat would hearken to him, they were all so amazed. 
Wherefore he hied him home againe, and tooke his weapons 
out of his house, and layed them before his gate in the 
middest of the streete, saying : For my parte, I have done 
wliat I can possible, to helpe and defend the lawes and 
liberties of my countrie. So from that time he betooke 
him selfe unto his ease, and never after delt any more in 
matters of state, or common weale. His friends dyd counsell 
liim to flye : but all they could not persuade him to it. For 
he kept his house, and gave him selfe to make verses : in 
which he sore reproved the Athenians faults, saying : 

If presently, your burden heavy be : 

yet murmure not agaitiBt the godds therefore;. 
The fault is yours, as you your selves maye see, 

which jaunted have of mi^htie mara the lore, 

to such as nowe, by your direction 

doe holde your necks, in this subjection. 

His friends hereupon dyd wame him, to beware of such 
speaches, and to take hede what he sayed : least if it came 
unto the tjni-annes eares, he might put him to death [for it. 
And further, they asked him wherein he trusted, that he 
spake so boldly. He aunswered them : In my age. Howbeit 
Pisistratus after he iiad obteined his purpose, sending for 
him upon his worde and faith, dyd honour and entertaine 
him so well, that Solon in the encfe became one of his coun- 
saill, and approved many things which he dyd. For Pisis- 
tratus him selfe dyd straightly keepe, and caused his friends 
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to keepe Soloiis lawes. Insomuch as when he was called by SOLON 

proces into the courte of the Areopagites for a murther, 

even at that time when he was a tyrante : he presented him 

selfe very modestly to aunswer his accusation, and to purge 

him selfe thereof. But his accuser let fall the matter, and 

followed it no further. Pisistratus him selfe also dyd make 

newe lawes : as this. That he that had bene maymed» and A ^ood lawe 

made lame of any member in the warres, should be main- for reward of 

teined all his life long, at the common charges of the cittie. s^^^^ce. 

The selfe same was before decreed by Thersippus (as Hera- 

cbdes writeth) by Solons persuasion : who dyd preferre it to 

the counsell. Fisistratus afterwards tooke holde of the 

motion, and from thence forth made it a generall lawe. 

Thcophrastus iwiyeth also, it was Pisistratus, and not Solon, 

that made the lawe for idlenes : which was the only cause 

that the countrie of Attica became more fruitefull, being 

better manured : and the cittie of Athens waxed more quiet. 

But Solon having begonne to write the storie of the lies 

Atlantides in verse (which he had learned of the wise men of 

the cittie of Sais in Egypt, and was very necessary for the 

Athenians) grewe wearye, and gave it over in mid waye : 

not for any matters or busines that troubled him, as Plato 

sayed, but only for his age, and bicause he feared the tedi- 

ousncs of the worke. For otherwise he had leysure enough, 

as appeareth by his verses where he sayeth : 

■ I ffrove olde, and yet I leame still. 

L 



And in another place where he sayeth, 

Nowe Venus yeltlea me awete delig'hta, 
and Bacchus lands me comfort titiil : 
tlie muses eke, refreahe my aprights, 
and much relieve my weary wiJl, 

These be tfie pointes of perfect ease, 

which ail mens mindes oftetimes doe please. 



Plato afterwards for beawtifying of the storie and fables 
of the lies Atlantides, was desirous to dilate them out at 
length, as if he would by waye of speache have broken up 
a field or laye lande of his owne, or that this gifte had 
descended to him of right from Solon. He beganne to raise 
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SOLON up a stately fronte unto the same, and enclosed it with hig^ 
walles, and large squared courtes at the etitrie thereof : such 
was it, as never any other worke, fable, or poeticall invention 
had ever so notable, or the like. But bicause he be^anne a 
litle to late, he ended his life before his worke, leaving the 
readers more sorowfull for that was left unwritten, than they 
tooke pleasure in that they foimde written. For even as in 
the cittie of Athens, the temple of lupiter Olympian onlv 
remained unperfcct : so the wisdome of Plato (amongest 
many goodly matters of his that have come abroade) left 
none of them unperfect, but the only tale of the lies Atlan- 
tides. Solon lived long time after Pisistratus had usuiped 
the tyrannie, as Heraclides Ponticus writeth. HowDeit 
Phanias Ephesian writeth, that he lived not above two yerw 
after. For Pisistratus usurped tyrannicall power in the vwe 
that Comias was chief govemour in Athens. And Ph^uulls 
writeth, that Solon dyed in the yere that Hegestratus was 
govemour, which was the next yere after that. And where 
some saye, tiie a.shes of his bodie were after his death 
stmwed abroade through the lie of Salamina : that 
seemeth to Ix* l)ut a fable, and altogether untrue, 
Nevertheles it hath bene written by many notable 
authours, and amongest others, by Aristotle 
tlie philosopher. 
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THE LIFE OF PUBLIUS 
VALERIUS PUBLICOLA 



OWE we have declared what Solon was, we 
have thought good to compare him with 
Publicola, to whom the Kotnainc people 
for an honour gave that surname : for 
he was called before Publius Valerius, 
descended from that auncient Valerius, 
who was one of the chiefest worckers and 
meanes, to bring the Romaines and the 
ibynes that were mortall enemies^ to joyne together as 
je people. For it was he that most moved the two Kings 
agree, and joyne together. Publicola being descended of 
I, whilcst the Kings djd rule yet at Rome, was in very 
it estimation, aswell for his eloquence, as for his riches : 
ig the one rightly and freely, for the matntenaunce of 
sticc, and the other liberally and curteously, for the relief 
the poore. So that it was manifest, if the Realme came 
be converted into a publicke state, he should be one of 
the chiefest men of the same. It chaunced tliat king 
Tarquine sumamed the prowde, being come to the crowne 
by no good lawfull meane, but contrarylie by indirect and 
wicked wayes, and behaving him selfe not like a King, but 
like a cruell tyrante: the people much hated and detested 
him, by reason of the death of Lucretia (which killed her 
selfe for that she was forcibly ra\'ished by him) and so the 
whole cittic rose and rebelled against him. Lucius Brutus 
taking upon him to be the head and captaine of this insur- 
rection and rebellion, did joyne first with this Valerius: who 
dyd greately favour and assist his enterprise, and did helpe 
him to drive out king Tarquine with all his house and 
lilie. Nowe whilest they were thincking that the people 
rould chuse some one alone to be chief ruler over them, 
stead of a King : V^alerius kept him selfe quiet, as yelding 
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PUBLICOLA wiUinglv unto Bnitus the first place, who was meetest for it, 
having bene the chief authour and worcker of their reooTered 
libcrtie. But when they sawe the name of Monarckit (as 
much to save, as soveraintie alone) was displeasaimt to the 
people, and that they would like better to have the rule 
devided unto two, and how for this cause they would rather 
choose two Consuls : Valerius then beganne to hope, Ije 
should be the seconde persone with Brutus. Howbeit this 
hope fayled him. For against Brutus will, Tarquinius 
Collatinus (the husband of Lucretia) was chosen Consul with 
him : not bicause he was a man of greater vertue, or of 
better estimation than Valerius. But the noble men of the 
cittie fearing the practises of the Kings abroade, which 
sought by ail the fayer and flattering meanes they could to 
retume againe into the cittie : dyd determine to make Bud 
an one Consul, whom occasion forced to be their hard and 
heavy enemie, persuading them selves that Tarquinius 
CoUatinus would for no respect yeld unto tliem. Valeriui 
tooke this matter grevoual)/, but they had a mistrust in liim, 
as if he would not doe any thing he could, for the benciit of 
his countrie : notwithstanding he had never any private 
injurie offered him by the tyrannes. Wherfore, he repaired 
no more unto the Senate to pleade for private men, and 
wholy gave up to medle in matters of state : insomuch as he 
gave many occasion to tliincke of his absence, and it troubled 
some men much, who feared least upon this his misl iking 
and withdrawing, he would fall to the Kings side, and to 
bring all the cittie in an uprore, considering it stoode then 
but in very tickle termes. But when Brutus, who stoode in 
jealousie of some, would by othe be assured of the Senate, 
and had appointed them a daye solemnely to take their 
othes upon the sacrifices : Valerius then with a good cheert- 
full countenaunce came into the market place, and was the 
first that tooke his othe he would leave nothing undone, 
that might prejudice the Tarquines, but with all his able 
power he would fight against them, and defend the libertie 
of the cittie. This othe of his marvelously rejoyced the 
Senate, and gave great assurance also to the Consuls, but 
specially, bicause his dedes dyd shortly after pezforme his 
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wordess. For there came ambassadours to Rome which 
brought letter* from king Tarquine, full of sweete and 
lowly speaches to winne the favour of the people, with com- 
mission to use all the mildest meanes they could, to dulce 
and soften the hardened harts of the multitude : who 
declared how the King had left all pryde and crueitie, and 
ment to aske nought but reasonable things. The Consuls 
thought best to geve them open audience, and to suffer 
them to speake to the people. But Valerius was against it, 
declaring it miglit peril! the state much, and deliver occasion 
of new sturre unto a multitude of poore people, which were 
more affrayed of warres, then of tyrannic. After that, there 
me other ambassadours also, which sayed that Tarquine 
would from thenceforth for ever geve over and renounce his 
title to the Kingdome, and to make any more warres, but 
besought them only, that they would at the least deliver 
him and his friends their money and goods, that they might 
have wherewithall to keepe them in their banishment. 
Many came on a pace, and were very ready to yeld to tliis 
request, and specially Collatinus, one of the Consuls who 
dyd favour their motion. But Brutus that was a fast and 
resolute man, and very fierce in his harte, rannc immediately 
into the market place, crying out that his fellowe Consul 
was a traytour, and contented to graunt the tyrannes matter, 
and meanes to make warre upon the cittic, where in deede 
they deserved not so much, as to be relieved in their exile. 
Hereupon the people assembled together, and the first that 
spake in this assembly, was a private man called Gaius 
itmutius, who speaking unto Brutus, and to the whole 
assembly, sayed unto tnem : O noble Consul and Senate, 
handle so the matter,, that the tyrannes goods be rather in 
your custodie to make warre with them, than in theirs, 
to bring warre upon your selves. Notwithstanding, the 
Romaines were of opinion, that having gotten the liberty, 
for wliich they fougnt with the tyrannes : they should not 
disapoint the offered peace, with keeping backe their gpodes, 
but rather they should throwe their goods out after them. 
Howbeit this was the least parte of Tarquines intent, to 
seeke his goodes againe : but under pretence of that demaund, 
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he secretly corrupted the people, and practised treason, 
which his ambassadours followed, pretending only to get 
the Kings goodes and his favourers together, saying, tlut 
they had fdready solde some parte^ and some parte tbcTi 
kept, and sent them daylie. So as by delaying tne time iaj 
this sorte with such pretences, they had corrupted two 
the best and auncientest houses of the cittie : to wit, 
familie of the Amiilians, whereof there were three Senatouni A 
and the familieoFThe V iteliian s, whereof there were twoi 
Senatours : all which by their mothers, were Consul CoUa- 
tinus nephewes. The Viteliians also were allied unto Brutus, 
for he had maried their owne sister, and had many children 
by her. Of the which the Viteliians had drawen to their 
stringe, two of the eldest of them, bicause they familiarlv 
frequented together, being cosin germaines : whom they hod 
intised to be of their conspiracie, allying them with the nome 
of the Tarquines, which was of great power, and through 
the which they might persuade them selves to rise to great 
honour and preferment by meanes of the Kings, rather than 
to trust to their fathers willful! hardnes. For they called 
his severitie to the wicked, hardnes : for that he would never 
pardone any. Furthermore Brutus had fayned him selfe 
mad, and a foole of long time for safety of his life, bicause 
the tyrannes should not put him to death: so that the 
name of Brutus only remained. After these two young men 
had geven their consent to be of the confederacie, and had 
spoken with the Aquilians: they all thought good to be 
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bounde one to another, with a great and horrible othe, 
drincking the bloude of a man, and shaking hands in hi> 
bowells, whom they would sacrifice: This matter agreed 



i^ 



upon betweene them, they met together to put their sacri- 
fice in execution, in the house of the Aquilians. They had 
fittely pickt out a darcke place in the house to doe this 
sacrifice in, and where almost no bodye came : yet it hap- 
}>encd by chaunce, that one of the servants of the house 
tilled Vindicius, had hidden him selfe there, unknowing to 
the traytours, and of no set purpose, to .spye and see wliat , 
they dyd, or that he had any manner of inckling thereof j 
before : but falling by chaunce upon the matter, even as thcJ 
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countenaunce 
some secret thing ot importaunce, fearing to be seene, he 
kept him selfe close, and laye behinde a coffer that was 
there, so that he sawe all that was done, and what they 
sayed and determined. The conclusion of their counsel! in 
the ende was this, that they would kill both the Consuls : 
and they wrote letters to Tarquinius advertising the same, 
which they gave unto his ambassadours, being lodged in the 
house of the Aquilians, and were present at this conclusion. 
With this determination they departed from thence, and 
Vindicius came out also as secretly as he could, being mar- 
velously troubled in rainde, and at a maze howe to deale in 
this matter. For he thought it daungcrous (as it was in 
deede) to goe and accuse the two sonnes unto the father 
(which was Brutus) of so wicked and detestable a treason, 
and the nephewes unto their uncle, which was Collatinus. 
On the other side also, he thought this was a secret, not to 
be imparted to any private persone, and not possible for 
him to conceale it, that was bounde in duety to reveale it. 
So he resolved at the last to goe to Valerius to bewraye this 
treason, of a speciall affection to this man, by reason of his 
gentle and curteous using of men, geving easy accesse and 
audience unto any that came to speakc with him, and 
specially for that he disdained not to heare poore mens 
causes. Vindicius being gone to speake with him, and hanng 
tolde him the whole conspiracy before his brother Marcus 
Valerius, and his wife, he was abashed and fearefuU withall : 
whereupon he stayed him least he should slippo awaye, and 
locked him in a chamber, charging his wife to watche the 
doore, that no bodie went in nor out unto him. And willed 
his brother also, that he should goe and beset the Kings 
palace round about, to intercept these letters if it were pos- 
sible, and to see that none of their servanb> fled. Valerius 
selfe being followed (according to his manner) with a great 
traine of his friendes and people that wayted on him, went 
straight unto the house of the Aquilians, who by chaunce 
were from home at that time: and entring in at the gate, 
without let or trouble of any man, he founde the letters 
in the chamber, where king Tarquines ambassadours laye. 
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Wliilest he was thus occupied, the Aauilians havitig intelli- 
gence thereof, ranne home immediately, and foundc Valeriv 
comming out at their gate. So they would have taken tijoee 
letters from him by force, and stronff haiide. But Valeriui 
and his company dyd resist them, and moreover hudded tlMsn 
with their gownes over their heads, and by force brougfat 
them (doc what they could) into the market place. The 
like was done also in the Kings palace, where Marcuis 
Valerius founde other letters also wTapt up in certaine fer- 
dells for their more safe cariage, and brought away with him 
by force into the market place, all the Kings servauntB he 
founde there. There the Consuls having caused silence to 
be made, Valerius sent home to his house for this bondman 
Vindicius, to be brought before the Consuls : then the tray- 
tours were openly accused, and their letters redde, and they 
had not the face to aunswer one worde. All that were 

Kre«ent, being amazed, honge downe their heades, and be- 
elde the grounde, and not a man durst once open his 
mouth to spcake, excepting a fewe, who to gratifie Brutu*, 
begaime to say that they should banishe them : and Colla- 
tinus also gave them some hope, bicause he fell to weeping, 
and Valerius in like manner for that he held his peace. But 
Brutus calling his sonnes by their names : Come on (sayed 
he) Titus, and thou Valerius, why doe you not aunswer to 
that you are accused oT? and having spoken thryse unto 
them to aunswer, when he sawe they stoode mute, and saytd 
nothing : he turned him to the sergeants, and saved unto 
them : They are nowe in your liaudes, doe justice. So soone 
as he had spoken these wordes, tlie sergeants layed holde 
immediately upon the two young men, and tearing their 
clothes of their backs, boundc their hands behiade them, 
and then whipped them with roddes : which was sudi a 
pittiefull sight to all the people, that they could not finde 
m their hartes to behold it, but turned them selves another 
waye, bicause they would not see it. But contrarivrise, they 
save that their owne fatlier had never hia eye of them, 
neither dyd chaunge his austere and fierce oounteoaunoe, 
with any pittie or naturall affection towards them, but sted- 
fastly dva beholde the punishement of his owne diildrea, 
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! untill they were layed flat on the grounde, and both their 
heads stnkcn of with an axe before him. When they were 
executed, Brutus rose from the Ijenche, and left the execu- 
tion of the rest uuto his feUowe Consul. This was such an 
acte, as men cannot sufficiently prayse, nor reprove enough. 
For either it was his excellent vertue, that made his minde 
so quiet, or els the greatnes of his miserie that tooke awaye 
the feeling of his sorowe : whereof neither the one nor the 
other was any small matter, but passing the common nature 
of man, that hath in it both divinenes, and somtime beastly 
brutishnes. But it is better the judgement of men should 
commend his fame, then that the aft'ection of men by 
their judgements should diminishe his vertue. For the 
Romaines holde opinion, it was not so great an acte done of 
Romulus first to build Rome : as it was for Brutus to 
recover Rome, and the best libertie thereof, and to renewe 
the auncient government of the same. When Brutua was 
gone, all the people in the market place remained as they 
had bene in a maze, full of feare and woundcr, and a great 
while without speaking to see what weis done. The Aquilians 
straight grew bold, for that they sawe the other Cousull 
ColLitinus proceede gently, and mildly against them : and 
so made petition they might have time geuen them to 
aunswer to the articles they were accased of, and that they 
might have their slave and bondman Vindicius delivered 
into their handes, bicause tiiere was no reason he should 
remaine with their accusers. The Consul seemed willing 
to yeld thereto, and was ready to breake up the assembly 
thereupon. But Valerius sayed, he would not deliver Vin- 
dicius (who was among the assembly that attended upon his 
persone) and stayed the people besides for departing awaye, 
least they should negligently let those escape that had so 
wickedly sought to betraye their countrie. Untill he him 
selfe had laved handes upon them, calling upon Brutus to 
assist him, with open exclamation against Coltatinus, that 
he dyd not behave liim selfe like a just and true man, seeing 
his fellowe Brutus was forced for justice sake to see his owne 
Bonnes put to death : and he in contrary manner, to please a 
fewe women, sought to let goe manifest traitours, and open 
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enemies to their countrie. The Consul being offended here- 
with, commaunded they should bring awaye the bondman 
Vindicius. So the sergeants making wave through the 
prcase, layed handes upon him to bring nim awaye with 
them, and beganne to strike at them which offered to renst 
them. But Valerius friends stept out before them, and put 
them by. The people showted straight, and cried out for 
Brutus : who with tliis noyse returned againe into the market 
place, and after silence made him, he spake in this wise. For 
mine own children, I alone have bene their sufficient judg, 
to see them have the law according to their deservings : the 
rest I have left freely to the judgment of the people. 
Wherefore (sayed he) if any man be disposed to speake, let 
him stand up, and persuade the people as he thinketh besL 
Then there needed no more wordes, but only to hearken 
what the people cried : who with one voyce and consent 
condemned them, and cried execution, and accordingly \hey 
had their heades striken of. Now was Consull CoUatinus 
long before had in some suspition, as allied to the Kings, 
and disliked for his surname, bicause he was called Tar- 
quinius : who percey\'ing him selfe in this case much hated 
and mistrusted of the people, voluntarely yelded up hi» 
Consulshippe, and departed the cittie. The f>cople as- 
sembling then them selves, to place a successour in hi» 
roome: they chose Valerius in his roome, without the 
contradiction of any, for his faithfull travaill and dili- 
gence bestowed in this great matter. Then Valerius judg- 
ing that Vindicius the bondman had well deserved also 
some rccompence, caused him not only to be manumised 
by the whole graunte of the people, but made him a 
free man of the cittie besides : and he was the first bond- 
man manumised, that was made cittizen of Rome, with per- 
mission also to geve his voyce in all elections of officers, 
in any company or tnbe he would be enrolled in. Long 
time after that, and very lately, Appius to currie favour 
with the common people, made it lawfuU for bondmen 
manumised, to geve their voyces also in elections, as other ' 
cittizens dyd : and unto this daye the perfect manumisi 
and freeing of bondmen, is called Vtndiday after the ns 
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of this Vindicius, that was thai made a free man. These 
thin^ thus passed over, tlie gcx>des of the Kings were geven 
to the spoyle of the people, and their palaces were rased 
and overthrowen. Nowe amongest other lands, the goodliest 
parte of the field of Mars was belonging unto king Tarquine : 
the same they consecrated forthwith unto the god Mars, euid 
not long before they had cut dowue the wheat thereof. The 
sheaves being yet in shocks in the field, they tliought they 
might not grinde the wheate, nor make any commoditie of tiie 
profit thereof : wherefore they threwc both come and sheaves 
into the river, and trees also which tliey hat! hewen downe 
and rooted up, to the end that tlie field being dedicated to 
the god Mars, should be left bare, without bearing any 
fruite at all. These sheaves thus throwcn into the river, 
were caried down by the streame not farre from thence, unto 
a fordc and shallowe place of the water, where they first dyd 
etaye, and dyd let the other which came after, that it could 

Eje no further : there these hcapes gathered together, and 
ye so close one to another, that they begannc to sinckc 
and settle fast in the water. iVfterwards the streame of the 
river brought downe continually such muddc and gravcll, 
that it ever increased the heape of come more and more in 
suche sorte, that the force of tlie water could no more remove 
it from thence, but rather softly pressing and driving it 
together, dyd firme and harden it, and made it growe so to 
lande. Thus this heap>e rising still in greatnes and tirmenes, 
by reason that all that came downe the river stayed there, it 
grcwe in the ende, and by time to spread so farre, that at 
this daye it is called the holy Ilande in Rome : in which are 
numy goodly temples of divers goddes, and sundry walkes 
about it, and they call it in Latine, Inter dtios pontes : in 
our tongue, ' betweene the two bridges.' Yet some write, 
that this thing fell not out at that time when the field of the 
Tarquines was consecrated unto Mars : but that it happened 
afterwardes, when one of the Vestal 1 Nunnes, called Tar- 
quinia, gave a field of hers unto the people, which was hard 
adjoyning unto Tarquines field. For which hberalitie and 
bowntie of hers, they dyd graunte her in recompense many 
priviledges, and dyd her great honour besides. As amongest 
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PUBLICOLA others, it was ordeined, that her Mord and wilnes should 
stand good, and be allowed, in matters iudicioU : which 
privilcage, never woman besides her self dyd cnjoye. By 
spociall grace of the people also, it was graunted her, that 
she might marie if she thought it good : but yet she wooM 
not accept the benefit of that ofTer. Thus you heare Htu 
reporte how this thing happened. Tarquiiiius then being 
past hope of ever entring into his Kingdome againe, went 
Tarquine Vet unto the Thuscans for succour, which were very glad of 
commethwith him : and so they leavied a great armie together, hoping to 
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have put him in his Kingdome againe. The Consuls also 
hearing thereof, went out with their armie against him. 
Both the armies presented them selves in battell raye, one 
against another, in the holy places consecrated to the goddes: ' 
wherof the one was called the wodde . 4jsia , and the other 
the meadowe i Esuvia . And as both armies begannc to eere 
charge upon eche other, Aruns the eldest sonne of King 
Tarquine, and the Consul Brutus encountered together, not 
by cnaunce, but sought for of set purpose to execute the i 
deadly fodc and malice they dyd beare eache other. The ■ 
one, as against a tyrante and cnemie of the libertie of his ^ 
countrie : the other, as against him that had bene chief 
authour and worker of their exile and expulsion. So they 
set spurres to their horses, so soone as they had spyed edit 
other, witii more fury then reason, and fought so de!»peratelv 
together, that they both fell starke dead to the ground 
The first onset of the battell being so cruell, the end thereof 
was no lesse bloudy : untiU both the armies having receyyed 
and done like damage to eche other, were parted by • 
marvelous great tempest that fell upon them. Nowe was 
Valerius marvelously perplexed, for that he knewe not whidi 
of them wanne the field that daye : seeing his souldiers as 
sorowfull for the great losse of their men lying dead before 
them, as they were glad of the slaughter and v-ictorie of their 
enemies. For, to viewe the multitude of the slaine bodies of 
either side, the number was so equal] in sight, that it was 
very hard to judge, of which side fell out the greatest 
slaughter : so that both the one and the other viewing by 
the eye the rcmainc of their campe, were persuaded in their 
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opinion, that they had rather lost then wonne, conjecturing PUBLICOLA 

a farre of the fall of their enemies. ITie night being come, 

such things fell out, as mayc be looked for after so terrible a 

battel]. For when both campes were all layed to rest, they 

Baye the wodde wherein they laye incamped, quaked and 

trembled : and they heard a voyce save, that onely o ne man 

roore _was slaine on the Thu sc ans side, thaji on the Romaines 

parte. Out of doubt this was some voyce fronTlieaven : for 

the Romaines thereupon gave a shrill sliowte, as those whose 

hartes reccyved a ncwe quickening spirite or corage. The 

Thuscans on the contrarie parte were so affrayed, that the 

most parte of them stole out of the campe, and scattered here 

and there : and there remained behind about the number of 

five thousand men, whom the Romames tooke prisoners every 

one, and had the spoile of their campe. The carkasses were 

viewed afterwards, and they found that there were slaine in 

that battel], eleven tbrniaanH mvI fhrpf» himflrpd e£ the 

yhimnftna : and of the Romaines, so many saving _one. This 
battel! was fought (as they save) the last daye of Februarie, 
and the Consul V^alerius triumphed, being the first of the 
Con.Huls that ever entered into Rome tnumphing upon a 
eharet drawen with foure horses, which sight the people 
found httnorable and g(X)dly to beholde, and were not 
offended withal I (as some seeme to reporte) nor yet dyd envy 
him for that he beganne it. For if it had bene so, that 
custome had not bene followed with so good acceptation, 
nor had continued so many yeres as it dyd afterwards. They 
much commended also the honour he dyd to his fellowe 
Consul Brutus, in .setting out his funeralles and obsequies, 
at the which he made a runerall oration in his praise. They 
did so like and please the Romaines, that they have ever 
since continued that custome at the buriall of any noble 
man, or great personage, that he is oijenly praised at his 
burial), by the worthiest man that livetn among them. 
They reporte tliis funerall oration is farre more auncient 
then the first, that was made in Grece in the like case : onles 
they will eonfirme that which the orator Anaximenes hath 
written, that the manner of praising the dead at their 
funeralls, was first of all instituted by Solon. But they dyd 
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most envye Valerius, and beare him grudge, bicause BrutiB 
(whom the people did acknowledge for father of their 
libertie) would never be alone in office, but had procured 
twise, that they should appoint VaJenusJeUowe^onsul witii 
him. This man in contrariwise (sayed the people) taking 
upon him alone the rule and soveraintie, sheweth plainelv he 
will not be Brutus sucoessour in his Consuiahippe, but I'ar- 
quinius self in the Kingdome. For to great purpose was it 
to praise Brutus in wordes, and to followe Taniuiniux is 
deed<»: liaving borne before him selfe only all the uiA»es 
the axes and the roddes, when be oometh abroade out of his 
owne house, which is farre greater, and more stately, then 
the Kings palace which he nim self overthrewe. And to 
aaye truely, Valerius dwelt in a house a litle to sumptuously 
buUt and seated, upon the hanging of the hill called mount 
Velia : and bicause it stoode higne, it overlooked all the 
tnarRet place, so that any man might easely see from thence 
what was done there. Furthermore, it was very iU to come 
to it : but when he came out of his house, it was a manrdou} 
pompe and state to see him come downe from so highe a 
place, and with a traine after him, that caned the nkajestie 
of a Kings courte. But herein Valerius left a noble example, 
shewing howe much it importeth a noble man and niagistrete, 
ruling weighty causes, to have his eares open to beare, and 
willingly to receyve free sf>eache in steade of Batteries, and 
playne trothe in place of lyes. For, being enfonued by 
some of his friends how the people misliked and complained 
of it, he stoode not in his owne conceit, neither was angrie 
with them : but forthwith set a worlde of workmen upon it, 
earely in the morning before breake of daye, and cora- 
maunded them to ptucke down his house, and to rase it to 
the ground. Insomuch as the next day following, when the 
Romaines were gathered together in the market place, and 
nawe this great stidaine ruine, they much commended the 
noble acte and minde of Valerius, in doing that he dyd : but 
so were they angrie, and sorie both, to see so fav^r and 
stately a buylt house (which was an ornament to the cittie) 
overtnrowen upon a sodaine. Much like in comparison to a 
man, whom through spite and en vie they had unjustly put 
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to death : and to sec their chief magistrate also like a 
straunger and a vacabonde, compelled to seeke his lodging 
in another mans house. For his friends receyved him into 
their houses, untill such time as the people had geven him a 
place, where they dyd build him a newe house, farre more 
orderly, and nothing so stately and curious as the first was, 
and it was in the same place, where the temple called Vicus 
Publicus standeth at this daye. Now bicause he would not 
only refomie his persone, but the office of his Consubhippe, 
and, also would frame him selfe to the good acceptation and 
liking of the people : where before he seemed unto them to 
be fearefull, he put awaye the carying of the axes from the 
roddes, which the sergeants uiicd to bearc before the Consul, 
Moreover when he came into the market place, where the 
people were assembled, he caused the roddes to be borne 
dow^newardes, as in token of reverence of the soveraine 
majestie of the people : which all the magistrates observe 
yet at this daye. Nowe in all this humble showe and lowli- 
nes of his, he dyd not so much imbgise his dignitie and 
greatnes, which the common people thought him to have at 
the first : as he dyd thereby cut of envie from him, winning 
againe as much true authoritie, as in semblaunce he would 
sceme to have lost. For this made the people willinger to 
obey, and readier to submit them selves unto him : insonmch 
as upon this occasion he was sumamed Publi^la, as much to 
saye, as the people pleaser,- Which surname he kept ever 
after, and we from nenceforth also writing the rest of his 
life, will use no other name : for he was contented to suffer 
any man that would, to offer him selfe to aske the Consul- 
shippe in Brutus place. But he yet not knowing what 
kynde of man they would joyne fellowe Consul with him, and 
fearing least through envie or ignoraunce, the pjartv might 
thwart his purpose and meaning : employed his sole power 
and authoritie whilest he ruled alone, upon highe and noble 
attempts. For first of all he supplied up the number of 
Senatours that were greatly decayed, bicause king Tarquine 
had put some of them to death not long before, and other 
also had bene lately slaine in the warres : m whose places he 
had chosen newe Senatours, to the number of a hundred 
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dioald take apoo htra thecxercMeaf anj ol 8 u\ unles beW 
eooe unto it b^r the sifte of the people. T he thir d wm> 
and all in fiivour ai the poore, that the poore cittixem at 
Aamte Aonld p*Te no note qnto i ne , nor any impnat whatao- 
/nrcr. TbM naoe enery Ban the more willing to gere In 
■elle to aome crafle or ncoiu a ti u u , iHien he aawc hn tzavaQI 
should not be taxed, nor taaen from fahn. As for the k» 
that he nuule against those that disobejed the Consiih,U 
was founde to be m> {arorable to the cooununaltie, as they 
thou^t it was rather made for the poore, than for the riciie 
and great men. For the offendours and breakers of 
lawe, were condemned to paye for a penaltie, the 
five oxen, and two muttonsw The pnce of a mutton 
then, tenne oboles, and of an oxe, a hundred obolea. 
in thoee dayes, the Romaines had no store of coined monjr, 
otherwise, they lacked no sheepe, nor other rother besita 
Hereof it came, that to this daye they call their richef <x 
Kubstaunce, Pecidium^ bicause Peciit signifieth sheepe 
muttons. And m the olde time the stampe upon 
money was an oxe, a mutton, or a hogge : ana some of thdo 
calleJ their children Bubidci, which signiiicth cowhearda: 
others Caprariiy to saye goateheards: and others Pordi, 
as you would saye, swineheardes. Nowe though in all hit 
other lawes, he was very favorable and temperate toward the 
people: yet in that mocieration, somtimes he dyd set grie%'ous 
paynes and punishements. For he made it lawful] to kill 
any man without any accusation, that dyd aspire to the 
Kingdome, and he dyd set the murderer free of all puniahe- 
ment : so he brought forth manifest proofe, that tne party 
slaine, had practised to make him selfe King. As being 
impossible a man should pretend so great a matter, and no 
man should Hnde it : and contrariwise being possible, albdt 
he were spyed, that otherwise he might attempt it, by 
making him selfe so strong, that he needed not passe for tii^ 
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law. In this case he gave every man libcrtic by such actc 
or meane, to prevent him if he could of diijcretion : vf ho by 
strength otherwise sought to aspire to reignc. They greatly 
c»mmended him also for the lawe that he made touching the 
treasure. For being very necessarie that everie private 
cittizen should according to his abiiitie, be contributer to 
the charges and maintenaimce of the warrcs : he him self 
would neither take such collection into his charge, nor sutifer 
any man of hivS to medle with the same, nor yet that it 
should be layed in any private mans house, but he dyd 
ordeinc that Satumes temple should be the treasuric thereof. 
This order they keepe to this present daye. Furtliermore, 
he graunted the people to chuse two young men Quctstores 
of the same, as you would saye the treasurers, to take the 
charge of this money : and the two first which were chosen, 
were Publius Vetjjrius, and Marcus Minutius, who gathered 
great ^umraes of money together. For numbnng the people 
by the polle, there were found a hundred and thirtie 
thousand personcs which had payed subsidic, not reckoning 
in this accompt, orphanes, nor widowes, which were excepted 
from all payments. After he had established all these things, 
he caused Lucretius (the fatlier of Lucretia) to be chosen 
feilowe Consul with him, unto whom, for that he was his 
auncient, he gave the upper hande, and comniaunded they 
should carie before him tne roddes, which were the signes of 
the chief magistrate : and ever since they have geven this 
honour unto age. But Lucretius dying not long after his 
election, they chose againe in his place Marcus Horatius, 
who held out the Consulshippe with Publicola the rest of 
the yere. Nowc about that time king Tarquine remained in 
the countrie of Thuscane, where he prepared a seconde armie 
against the Romaines, and there fell out a marvelous straunge 
thing thereupon. For when he raigned king of Rome, he 
had almost made an ende of the building of the temple of 
lupiter Capitolin, and was determined (whether by any oracle 
receyved, or upon any fantasy it is not knowen) to set up a 
coche of earth baked by a potter, in the highest place of the 
_ temple, and he put it out to be done by certainc Thuscan 
B workemen of the cittie of Veies ; but whilcst they were in 
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PtiBLICOLA hAnd with the vorcke, be wss dmen out of ins B4adiDC 
When the worckcmen h»d tanned this oodie« and that ihtj 
ImuI put it into the fonmes to bake it, it Ml out cxmtzue 



to the nature of the euth, and the 



oraer of 



worcke put into the fbumea. For the earth djd not 

aod close together in the fire^ nor drjed up all the moisture 
thereof: bat rather to the oontnLrie it dyd swell to such t 
bignes, and grewe so harde and strong withall, that tbej 
were driven to bre&ke up the head and walks of the fbazaei 
to get it out. The sootbesayers dyd expounde this, that it 
waa a celestiall token from above, and pronuaed great yn- 
speritie and increase of power unto those, that should enjove 
tiuB cocha Whereupon the Veians resolved not to deliver it 
unto the Homaines that demaunded it, but aunswered that 
it dyd belong unto king Tarquine, and not unto those that 
had banished him. Not many dayes after, there was a 
solemne feast of games for running of horses in the cittie of 
Veies, where they dyd also many other notable actes, worthj 
sight according to their custome. But after the game «u 
played, he that had wonne the bell, being crowned in token 
of victorie as they dyd asc at that time, brought his ( 
and horses fayer and softelv out of the showe place; 
sodaineiy the horse being affrayed upon no present cat 
occasion eeene, whether it was by cbaimce, or by some 
working from above, ranne as they had bene mad with their 
cocbe to the cittie of Rome. The coche driver dyd what be 
could possible at the first to staye them, by holding in the 
raynes, by clapping them on the backs, and. speaking 
to them : but in the ende, jjerceyving he could doe no _ 
and that they would have their swynge, he gave place to 
their furie, and they never linne rooning, till they brought 
him neere to the CapitoU, where they overthrewe him and 
his coche, not farre from the gate called at this present, 
Ratumena. The V'eians woundering much at this mattery 
and being affrayed withall: were contented the worl 
should deliver their coche made of earth unto the Roc 
Now concerning lupiter Capi tolins temple, king Tarquin c 
the first (which was the sonne ol^Demaratus) voweti in the 
warres that he made against the Sabynes, that he would 
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Jbujld it And Tarquine the prowde, being the sonne of PUBLICOLA 
him tliat made this vowe dyd buyld it : howbeit he dyd not 
II consecrate it, bicause he was driven out of his Kingdome 
B before he had finished it When this temple was built and 
w throughly finished, and set forth with all his ornaments : 
Publicola was marvelously desirous to have the honour of the 
dedication thereof. But the noble men and Senatours envy- 
ing his glorie, heing very angric that he could not content 
him selfe with all those honours that he had receyved in 
peace, for the good lawes he had made,, and in warres for 
the victories he had obteined and well deserved, but further 
that he would seeke the honour of this dedication, which 
nothing dyd pertaine unto him : they then dyd egge Hqra- 
tiuSjand persuaded him to make sute for the same. Occasion 
felToiit at that time, that Publicola must have the leading 
of the Romaincs armie into the field : in the meane time, 
while Publicola was absent, it was procured that the people 
gave their voyces to Horatius, to consecrate the temple, 
knowing they could not so well have brought it to passe he 
being present Other saye, the Consuls drewc lotts betweene 
them, and that it lighted upon Publicola to Icade the armie 
against his will, and upon Horatius to consecrate this temple, 
which maye be conjectured by the thing that fortuned in the 
dedication thereof. For all the people being assembled 
together in the Capitoll with great silence, on the fiftenth 
daye of the moneth of September, which is about the newe 
moone of the moneth whicli the Grecians call Metagitnian : 
Horatius having done all the ceremonies needefull in suche a 
case, and holding then the doores of the temple, as the use 
was even to utter the solemne wordes of dedication : Marcus 
Valerius, the brother of Publicola, having stoode a long time 
there at the temple doorc, to take an oportimitic to speake, 
beganne to say alowde in this wise : My lorde Consul, your 
8onne is dead of a sicknes in the campe. This made all the 
assembly sorie to hean.^ it, but it nothing amased Horatius, 
who spake only tliis muche ; Cast his bodie then where you 
will for me, the thought is taken. So he continued on to 
ende his consecration. This was but a devise and nothing 
true, of Marcus Valerius, only to make Horatius leave of his 
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consecration. Horatius in this shewed him selfe a marrelous 
resolute man, were it that he streight founde his devise, or 
that he bcleeved it to be true : for the aodainieiKS of the 
matter nothing altered him. The very like matter fell out in 
consecrating of the second temple. For this first whidi 
Tarquine had built and Horatius consecrated, was consumed 
by ^er in the civill warres : and the second was built up 
againe by Sj[lla, who made no dedication of it. For Catuhs 
set up the superscription of the dedication, bicause Sylk 
dyed before he could dedicate it. The second temple wa> 
burnt againe not long after the troubles and tumults 
which were at Rome, under Vitellius the Emperour. The 
third in like manner was reedified and built againe b^ 
Vespasian, from the ground to the toppe. But this good 
happe he had above other : to see his worke periited 
and finished before his death, and not overthrowen as it 
was immediately after his death. AVherein he dyd farrf 
passe the happines of Sylla, who dyed before he could 
dedicate that he had built: and thother deceased before 
he sawe his worcke overthrowea. For all the CapitoU 
was burnt to the ground incontinently after his death. 
It is reported the only foundations of the first temple^ 
cost Tarquinius fortie thousand Pondos of silver. And 
to gyld only the temple which we see nowe in our 
time, they saye all the goodcs and substaunce that the 
richest cittizen of Rome then had, will come nothing 
neere unto it : for it cost above twelve thousand talents^. 
The pillers of this temple are cut out of a quarrie of 
marbcU, called pentlike marbell, and they were squared 
parpine, as thicke as long : these I sawe at Athens. But 
afterwardes they were cut againe, and polished in Rome., 
by which doing they got not so much grace, as they loet 
proportion : for they were made to slender, and left naked 
of their first beawtie, Nowe he that would wounder at the 
stately buylding of the Capitoil, if he came afterwarde* 
the palace Domitian, and dyd but see some galerie, poi 
hall, or hotte house, or his concubines chambers : he would 
saye (in my opinion) as the poet Epicharmus saved of ft 
prodigall man : 
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It la a fault, and folly both in thee 

to laahe out g:ifte9, and prodigal! rewardea : 

For fonde delights, without all rule that be, 
regarding not what happens afl«rwardes. 

So might they justly saye of Domitian. Thou art not 
liberal!, nor devoute unto the goddea r but it is a vice thou 
hast to love to buyld, and desircst (as they saye of olde 
Midas) that all about thee were turned to gold, and precious 
stones. And thus much for this matter. Tarquine after 
• that great foughten battell wherein he lost his sonne (that 
was slaine by Brutus in fighting together hande to hande) 
went to the cittie of Clusium, unto king Claras Porsena : 
the mightiest prince that raigned at that time in all Italic, 
and was both noble and a curteous prince. Porsena pro- 
mised him ayde : and first of all he sent to Rome to summone 
the cittizens to receive their King againe. But the Romaines 
refusing the summones, he sent forthwith an Heraulde to 
proclaime open warres against them, and to teD them where, 
and when he would meete them : and then marched thither- 
wardes imniediatly with a great armie. Publicola nowe 
being absent, was chosen Consul the second time, and Titus 
Lucretius with him. When he was returned home againe 
to Rome, hicause lie would exceede king Porsena in greatnes 
of minde, he beganne to buyld a cittie called Siglivri a, even 
when the King with all Ins annie was not farre from Rome : 
ajid having walled it about to his mar\-elous charge, he sent 
thither seven hundred cittizens to dwell there, to shewe that 
he made litle accompt of this warre. Howbeit Porsena at 
his coming dyd geve suche a lustie assault to the mount 
lanicutum, that they drave out the souldiers which kept 
the same : who flying towards Rome, were pursued so haroe 
with the enemies, that with theni they had entered the 
towne, had not Publicola made a saly out to resist them. 
Who beganne a hotte skirmishe harde by the river of Tyber, 
and there sought to have stayed the enemies to follow any 
further: which l)eing the greater number, dyd overlaye the 
Romaines, and dyd hurte Publicola very sore in this skirmishe, 
so as he was caried away into the cittie in his souldiers armes. 
And even so vras the other Consul Lucretius hurte in like 
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PUBLICOLA case : which so discoraged and frayed the Romaines, tb&t 
they all tooke them to their legges, and fled towards the 
cittie. The enemies pursued them at their hceles as tarn 
as the wodden bridge : so that the cittie was in marreloui 
hazarde of taking upon the sodaine. But Horatius Cocles, 
and Herminius, ana Lucretius, two other of the chiefest 
noble young men of the cittie, stood with them to the 
defence of Sie bridge, and made head ag£un$t the enemie. 
This Horatius was sumained Cocles (as much to saye, as one 
eye) bicause he had lost one of "them in the warres. Howbeit 
other writers saye, it was bi cause of bis flat nose which in» 
so soncke into his head, that they sawe nothing to parte his 
eyes, but that the eye browes dyd meete together : by reason 
whereof the people thinking to surname him Cyclop s, by 
corruption of the tongue uiey called hira (as they saye) 
Qodes. But howsoever it was, this Horatius Cocles Had the 
courage to shew his face against the enemie, and to kepe 
the bridge, untill such time as they had cut and broken it 
up behind him. \Vhen he saw they had done that, armed 
as he was, and hurte in the hippe with a mke of the Thuscans, 
he leaped into the river of Tyber, and saved him selfe by 
swimming unto the other side. Publicola woundring at this 
manly acte of his, persuaded the Romaines straight, every 
one according to his abilitie, to give him so much as hr 

Good service spent in a daye : and afterwards also he caused the common 
treasury to geve him as much lande as he could compasse 
about with his plowe in a daye." Furthermore he made his 
image of brasse to be set up in the temple of Vulcane, com- 
forting by tliis honour his wounded hippe, whereof he was 
lame ever after. Nowc whilcst king Porsena was bottelj 
bent, very straightly to besiege Rome, there begaiuie a 
famine among the Romaines : and to cncrease the daunger, 
there came a newe armie out of Thuscane, which overrane, 
burnt, and made waste, all the territorie of Rome. \NTiere- 
upon Publicola l>eing chosen Consul, then the third time, 
thought he should neede to doe no more to resist Porsena 
bravely, but to be quiet only, and to looke well to the safe 
keeping of the cittie. Howbeit spying his oportunity, he 
secretly stole out uf Rome with a power, and did set upoD 
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the Thuscans that destroyed the oountrie about : and over- PUBLICOLA 
threw and slue of them, five thousand men. As for the 
historic of Mutius, many doe diversely reporte it : but I will The noble 
write it in such sorte, as I thincke shall oest agree with the acteofMuUui 
trothe. Tills Mutius was a worthie man in all respects, but *1* 
specially for the warres. He devising howe he might come 
to kill king Forsena. disguised him selfe in Thuscans apparell, 
and speaking Thuscan very perfectly, went into his campe, 
and came to the Kings chayer, in the which he gave audi- 
ence: find not knowing him perfectly, he durst not aske 
which was he, least he should be discovered, but drue his 
sworde at adventure, and slewe him whom he tooke to be 
King. Upon that they laved holde on him, and examined 
him. And a panne full of fire being brought for the King 
that entended to doe sacrifice unto the goddes, Mutius held 
out his right hand over the fire, and boldly looking the 
King full in his face, whilest the flesh of his hand dyd frye 
of, he never chaunged hewe nor contenaunce: the King 
woundering to see so straunge a sight, called to them to 
withdraw the fire, and he him selfe dyd deliver him his 
sworde againe. Mutius tooke it of him with his left hand, 
whereupon they saye aflerwardes, he had geven him the 
surname of Scaevo la, as much to save, as left handed, and How ^^"tJ"" 
told him in taking of it: Thou couldest not Pornena for ^ameof 
feare have overcomed me, but nowe through curtesy thou Scevola. 
hast wonne me. Tlierefore for goodwill I will reveale that 
unto thee, which no force, nor extremitie could have made 
me utter. There are three hundred Romaines dispersed 
through thy campe, all which are prepared with like mindes 
to follow*.' that I have liogonne, only gaping for oportunitie 
to put it in practise. The lot fell on me to be the first to 
brcake the Ise of this enterprise : and yet I am not sorie my 
hande fayled, to kill so worthie a man, that deserveth rather 
to be a friend, then an enemic unto the Romaines. Porsena 
hearing this, did belceve it, and ever after he gave the more 
willing eare to those that treated with him of peace : not so 
much (in my opinion) for that he feared the three hundred 
lying in waite to kill him, as for the admiration of the 
Romaines noble miude and great corage. All other writers 
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call this man, Mutius Scevola : howbeit Atheuodorus, sur- 
namcd San don, in a booke he wrote unto Octavia, Augustm 
sister, sayeth that he was also called Opsigonus. But 
Publicola biking king Porscna not to be so daungerous &n 
enemie to Rome, as he should be a profitable friend &ad 
allie to the same : let him understand, that he was oontented 
to make him judge of the controversie betweene thero and 
Tarquine. Whom he dyd many times provoke to come and 
have his cause heard before king Porsena, where he would 
justific to his face, that he was the naughtiest and most 
wicked man of the world, and that he was justly driven out 
of his countrie. Tarquine slmrpely aunswered, that be 
would make no man his judge, and Porsena least of all 
other, for that having promised him to put him againe in 
his Kingdom, he was nowe gone from tm worde, and had 
chaunged his minde. Porsena was very angrie with this 
aunswer, judging this a manifest token that his cause was 
ill. Wherefore Porsena being solicited againe by his ownc 
Sonne Aruns, who loved the Romaincs, dyd easily grauote 
them peace upon condition: that they should redeliver 
backe againe to hira the lands they nad gotten bef(m 
within the countrie of Tliuscan, wi^ the prisoners also 
which they had taken in this warre, and in liew thereof he 
offered to deliver to them againe the Romaines, that haJ 
fled from them unto him. To confirme this peace, the 
Romaincs delivered him ostages, tenue of the noblest mens 
sonnes of the cittie, and so many of their^ daughte rs : emong 
which, was Valeria, Publicolacs ownc daugliter. Peace being 
thus concluded, Porsena brake his aruiie, and withdrewe his 
strength, trusting to the peace concluded. The Jiomainfj^ 
daughters delivered for ostages, came downe to the rivers 
side to washe them, in a quiet place where the streaine ranue 
but gently, without any force or swiftnes at alL \N1ien they 
were there, and saw they had no garde about them, nor any 
came that waye, nor yet any botes going up nor down the 
streame : they had a desire to swimc over the river, which 
ranne with a swift streame, aivl was mar\'elou& deof>e. Some 
saye, that one Claelia swamme the river upon her horse backe, 
and that she did imbolden and incorage the other to swiinmi.' 
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harde by her horse side : aiid recovering the other bancke, PUBLICOLA 

and being past all damiger, they went and preseuted them xhe Wldeaea 

selves before Publicola the Consul. Who neither commended of Clwlin 

them, nor liked the parte they had played, but was mar- •^'^ ot^»er 

vclous sorie, fearing least men would iudge him lesse careful! •^"")*'"* 

to keepe his faith, then was king Forscna: and that he 

might suspect the boldnes of these maidens, was but a crafty 

alight de\nsed of the Romaines. Therefore he tooke them 

all againe, and sent them immediatly unto king Porsena. 

Whereof Tanjuine having intelligence, he iayed an ambushe 

for them, that had the conduction of them. Who so soone 

as they were paste the river, did shew them selves, and brake 

upon the Romaines : they being farre fewer in number than 

the other, did yet very stowtely defend them selves. Now 

whilest tliey were in earnest fight together, Valeria Publi- 

colaes daughter, and three of her fathers servants, escaped 

through the middest of them, and saved them selves. The 

residue of the virgincs remained in the middest among their 

swordes, in great daunger of their lives, Aruns king Porsenas 

aoone advertised hereof, ranne thither incontinently to the 

rescue ; but when he came, the enemies fled, and the Romaines 

held on their jomey to redeliver their ostages. Porsena 

seeing them againe, asked which of them it was that beganne 

first to passe the river, and had encouraged the other to 

followe her. One pointed him imto her, and told him her 

name was Claelia. He looked upon her very earnestly, and 

with a plcasaunF countenaunce, and commaunded they should 

bring him one of his best horse in the stable, and the richest 

furniture he had for the same, and so he gave it unto her. 

Those which holde opinion that none but (Jla?lia passed the 

river a horse backe, aoe alledge this to prove their opinion 

true. Other doe denie it, saying that this Thuscan king, 

did onely honour her noble courage. Howsoever it was, 

they see her image a horse backe in the holy streete, as they 

goe to the palace^ and some saye it is the statue of Valeria, 

other of Clseba, After Porsena had made peac« with the Thelibemlitie 

Romaines, in breaking up his campe, he shewed his noble o( king Por- 

minde unto them in many other things, and specially in that ^f"* V* ^* 

he commaunded his souidiers tliey should caric nothing but 
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PUBLICOLA their armour and weapon only, leaving his 
come, vittella, and other kynde of goodies, 
this custome came^ that at tins daye when they make open 
sale of any thing belonging to the common weale, the ser- 
geant or common crier crieth, that tliey are king PorseoM 
goodes, and taken of thankefullnea and perpetuall memorie 
of his bowntie and liberalitie towards tnem. Further, 
Porsenas image standeth adjoyning to the palace where tlie 
Senate is used to be kept, which is made of great antike 
worke. Afterwardes the Sab\Tie8 invading the Romaines 
territorie with a great force, Marcus Valerius Publicolaes 
brother, was then chosen Consul, with one Fosthumius 
Tiibertus. Howbeit all matters of weight and importaunoe 
passed by Publicolaes counsell and authoritie, who was 
present at any thing that was done : and by whose meanes 
Marcus his brother, wanne two great battells, in the last 
whereof he slewc thirteene thousand of his enemies, not 
losing one of his owne men. For which his victories, bewdcs 
the honour of triumphe he had, the people also at their 
owne charges, built liini a house, in the streete of mountc 
Palatine, and graunted him moreover that his doore should 
open outwards into the streete, where all others mens dooR* 
dyd open inwards into their house : signifying by graunte of 
this honour and pri^iledge, that he should allwayes have 
benefit by the common weale. It is reported that the 
Grecians doores of their houses in olde time, dyd all open 
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outwards after that facion, and they doe conjecture it bv fl 
the comedies that are played. WTiere those tJiat would got " 
out of their houses, ayd first knocke at their doores, and 
make a noyse witliin the house, least in opening their doore 
upon a sodaine, they might overthrowe or hurte liim that 
taried at the streete doore, or passed by the waye: who 
hearing the noyse, had warning straight to avoyde the 
daunger. The next yere after that, Publicola was chosen 
Consul tlic fourth time, bicause they stoode in great doubt 
that the Sabyncs and Latuies would joyne together to make 
warres upon them : besides all this, there was a certaxne 
superstitious feare ranne through the cittie, of some ill 
happe toward it, bicause most parte of the women with 
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childe were delivered of unperfect children, lacking some PUBLICOLA 
one Limmc or other, and all of them came before their time. 
Wherfore Piiblicola looking in some of Sybillaes books, 
made private sacrifice unto Pluto, and did set up againe 
some feastes and solemne games that were left of, and had 
bene commaunded before time to be kept by the oracle of 
Apollo. These meanes having a litle rejoyced the cittie 
with good hope, bica.use they thought that the anger of 
the goddes had bene appeased : Publicola then heganne to 
provide for the daungers that they were threatned with- 
all by men, for that newes was brought him that their 
enemies were up in all places, and made great preparation 
to invade tliem. No we there was at that time amongest 
the Sabyncs, a great riche man called Appius Clausus, very 
strong and active of bodie, and otherwise a man of great 
reputation and eloquence, above all the rest of his countrie 
men : but notwithstanding, he was much envied, and could 
not avoydc it, being a thing common to great men. He 
went about to staye those intended warres against the 
Romaines. Whereupon, many which before tooke occasion 
to murmure against him, dyd nowe much more increase the 
same : with saying he sought to marnteine the power of the 
Romaines, that afterwards by their ayde he raignt make him 
selfe tyranne and King of the countrie. The common people 
gave eauy eare unto such speaches, and Appius percevving 
well enough how the souldiers hated him deadly, he feared 
they wouU complaine, aind accuse him. Wherefore being 
well backed ana stoode to by his kynsemcn, friends, and 
followers, he practised to make a sturrc among the Sabyncs, 
which was the cause of staying the warres against the 
Romaines. Publicola, also for his parte was very diligent, 
not only to understand the originall cause of his sedition, 
but to reede on further and increase the same, having gotten 
men meete for the purpose, which caried Appius sucli a 
message from him. That Publicola kncwe very well he was 
a just man, and one that would not be revenged of his 
cittizens, to the generall hurtc of his countrie, altliough the 
injuries he receyved at their hands, delivered him just occa- 
sion to doe it : nevcrthelcs if he had any desire to provide 
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PUBUCOLA for his safety and to repaire to Rome, leavine them which 
causeles wished him so muche evill, they would both oponly 
and privately receyve him with that due honour whicji hi» 
vertue deserved and the worthines of the Romaine people 
required. Clausus having long and many times conadend 
this matter with him selfe, resolved that it was the best waye 
he could take, making vertue of necessitie : and therefore 
being determined to doe it, he dyd procure his friends to 
doe as he dyd, and they got other also unto them, so that 
AppiuB he brought awaye with him out of the countrie of the 

CIauBU8g«eth Sabynes, five thousand families with their wives and children 
(of the quietest and most peacible people among the Sabynes) 
to dwel at Rome. Publicola being advertised thereof before 
they came, dyd recejrve them at their coraming to Rome with 
CTeat joye, and all manner of good curteous enterteinment 
For at tlieir first coming, he made them all and their fiunilie* 
free cittizens, and assigned unto every persone of them two 
jugera of lande, (which conteined one acre, one roode, eleTcn 
pole, and 69 partes of a pole) by the river of Tyber : and 
unto Appius self he gave 25 jugera (to wit, 16 acres and a 
halfc, 4 pole and 76 partes of a pole) and received him into 
the number of the Scnatours. And thus came he first unto 
the government of the common weale in Rome, where he did 
so wisely behave him self, that in the end he came to be the 
chiefest man of dignitie and authoritie in Rome, so long «i 
The fimiilie of he lived. After his death, he left behind him the familie of 
theClaudians. ^hg Claudians, descending from him : which for honour, and 
worthines, gave no place to the noblest familie in Rome. 
But nowe the sedition amongest the Sabynes being pacified, 
by the departure of those tliat were gone to Rome : the 
seditious govemours would not suffer those that remained 
to live in peace, but still cried out, it were to much shame 
for them, that Clausus being a fugitive, and become to 
enemie, shoidd honour their enemies abroade, that beii^ 
present durst not shewe so much at home, and that the 
Romaines should scape unrevenged, who had done them 
such apparant wronges. So they raised great foroe and 
power, and went and encamped with their onnie neere the 
dttie of Fidenes, and Laycd an ambushe harde by Rome, ia 
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certen hidden and hoUowe places, where they put a two PDBUCOLA 

thousand chojce footemen, very well armed, and dyd 

appoint the next morning to send certaine light horse men 

to runne and praye to Rome gates: commaunding them, 

that when the Romaines came out of the cittie to charge 

them, they should seeme leysurely to retire, untill they had 

drawen them within daunger oi their ambush. Publicola 

receyving fuU intelligence of all their intention, by a traytour 

that fled fipom them unto him, made due preparation to en- 

fxjunter with their privie ambushe, and so devided his armic 

in two partes ; for he gave his sonne in lawe Fosthumius 

Halbus, three thousand footemen, whom he sent awayc by 

night, commaunding them the same night to take the hilles, 

»in the bottorae whereof the Salwnes were layed in ambushe. 
Lucretius, fellowe Consull with rublicola, having the lightest 
and lustiest men of the cittie, was appointed to make head 
against the vauntcurriers of the Sabynes, that minded to ap- 
proche the gates. And Publicola with the rest of the armie, 

^ marched a great compasse about to inclose liis enemies behinde. 
The next morning betimes, by chaunce it was a thick miste, 
and at that present time Postnumius coming down from the 
hilles, with great showtes, charged them that laye in ambush. 
Lucretius on the other side, set upon the light horsemen of the 
Sabynes : and Publicola fell upon their campe. So that of all 
sides the Sabynes enterprise had very ill succease, for they had 
the worst in every place, and the Romaines killed them nying, 
without any turning againe to make resistance. Thus the 
place which gave them hope of best safety, turned most to 
their deadly overthrowe. For every one of their companies 
suppjosing the other had bene whole and unbroken, when a 
charge was geven upon them, dyd straight breake, and never a 
company of them turned head toward their cnemie. For they 
that were in the campe, ranne toward them which laye in 
ambushe : and those which were in ambushe on the contrarie 
side, ranne towards them that were in campe. So that in 
flying, the one met with the other, and found e those, towards 
whom they were flpng to have bene safe, to stand in as much 
neede of helpc as them selves. That which saved some 
that were not slabe, was the cittie of Fidenes, which was 
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neere the campe, and specially saved tliose which fled thitha. 
But such as came shorte of tne cittie, and could not in time 
recover it, were all slaine in ihe fielde, or taken prisoners. 
As for the glorie of this honorable victorie, albeit the 
Romaines were wonte to ascribe aU siiche great notable 
matters to the sp>eciall providence and grace of the goddes, 
yet at that time notwithstanding they dyd judge, that this 
happy succease fell out by the wise foresight and valliantnes of 
the captaine. For every man that had served in this joracy. 
had no other talke in his mouth, but that Publicola had 
delivered their enemies into their handes, lame, and blindc, 
and as a man might saye, bounde hande and feete to kill 
them at their pleasure, The people were marvelously en- 
riched by this victorie, aswell for the spoile, a$ for the 
ransome of the prisoners that they had eottea. Nowc 
Publicola after he had triumphed, and left the government 
of the cittie to those, which were chosen Consuls for tin' 
yere following: dyed incontinently, ha>-ing lived as honor- 
ably and vertuously all the dayes of his life, as any man 
living might doe. The people then tooke order tor his 
funeralles, that the charges thereof should be defrayed bj' 
the cittie, as if they had never done him any honour in his 
life, and that they had bene still debters unto him for the 
noble service he hml done unto the state and common weale 
whilest he lived. Therefore towardes his fxmeralle charges, 
every cittizen gave a pece of money called a Quatrine. The 
women also for their parte, to honour liis^^funeralles, agreed 
among them selves to moume a whole yere in blackes for hiau 
which was a great and honorable memoriall. He was buried 
also by expresse order of tJie people, within the cittie, in 
the streate called Velia : and they graunted priviledge also 
unto all his posteritie, to be buried in the selfe same place. 
Howbcit they doc no more burie any of his there. But 
when any dye, they bring the corse unto this place, and one 
holding a torche burning in his hande, doth put it under the 
place, arid take it straight awaye againe, to sriewe that they 
have libcrtie to burie him there, but that they willingly 
refuse this honour: and this done, they cane 
the corse awaye againe. 
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OWE presently to compare these two per- 
sonages together, it seemeth they both 



had 



tht 



fhich 



one vertue in tnein : wnicn i& 
founde in any other of their lives which 
we have written of before. And the 
same is, that the one hath bene a witnes, 
and the other a follower of him, to whom 
he was like. So as the sentence that Solon 
spake to king Crcews, touching Tollus felicitie and happines, 
might have better bene applied imto Publicola, than to PuHicola 
Tellus: whom he judged to be very happy, bicau.se he dyed happie. 
honorably, he had lived vertuously, and had left behinde him 
goodly children. And yet Solon speaketh nothing of his 
excellencie, or vertiie, in any of his poemes : neither dyd he 
ever beare any honorable office in all his time, nor yet left 
any children that caried any great fame or renowme after 
his death. Whereas Pubbcola so long as he lived, was 
allwayes the chiefe man amongesit the ftomaines, of credit 
and authoritie : and afterwards .since his death, certaine of 
the noblest families, and most auncient houses of Rome, 
in these our dayes, as the Publicoles, the Messales, and the 
Valerians, for six hundred yeres continuance, doe referre the 

florie of the nobilitio and auncientic of their house unto 
im. FiirthcmTore, Tellus was slaine by his enemies, fight- 
ing valliantly like a worthy honest man. But Publicola 
died after he had slaine his enemies: which i.s farre more 
great good happe, then to be slaine. For after he as 
general! had honorably served his country in the warres, 
and had left them conquerers, having in nis life time re- 
cej-^ed all honours and triumphes due unto his service : he 
attained to that happy end of life, which Solon accompted 
and esteemed, most happy and blessed. Also in wishing 
manner, he would his end should be lamented to his prayse, 
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in a place where he confuteth Mitnncrmus, about the coo- 
tinuaunce of mans life, by sajring : 

Let not my deiith without lamenting paste, 
but rather let my friended bewayle the same : 

Wliose grievous teares, and cries of out aLu, 
maye ofle resound the Eccho of my name. 

If that be good happe, then most liappy maketh' 
Publicola : for at his death, not only his friends and 
folkes, but the whole cittie also, and many a thoi 
persone besides, dyd bitterly bewayle the losse of him. 
all the women of Rome dyd moume for him in bladcR, and 
dyd most pittiefiilly lament his death, as every one of then 
had lost eitlier father, brother, or hu^^band. 

True it is, that I covet goodes to have : 
but yet so got, as maye me not deprave. 

Solon sayeth this, bicause vengeance followed ill 
good. And Publicola tooke great heede, not only to 
goodes most justly, but had regardc that those which he 
he spent most honestly in helping the needie. So that if 
Solon was justly reputed the wisest man, we must needes 
confesse also that Publicola was the happiest. For what the 
one desired for the greatest and most perfect good, a man 
can have in this worlde : the other hath wonne it, kept it, and 
used it all his life time, until I the hower of his death. And 
thus hath Solon honoured Publicola, and Publicola hath 
done like mi to Solon, shewing him self a perfect example and 
looking glasse, where men maye see nowe to govemc t 
popular state: when he made his Consulshippe voyde of 
all pride and stately shewe, and became him self affable, 
curteous, and beloved of everie bodie. So tooke he profit bv 
many of his lawes. As when he ordeined, that the peupfe 
only should have authoritie to choose and create, all 
common officers and magistrates, and that they might afh 
peale from any judge to the people : as Solon wnen ^H 
suffered them to appeale unto the judges of the peopR^I 
In deetle Publicola dyd not create any newe Senate, as 
Solon dyd : but he dyd augment the first number, with u 
many pcrsones almost as there were before. He dyd also 
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first erect the office of Quastores, for keeping of all fines, SOIX)N 
taxes, and other collections of money. Bicause the chiefest **p 

magistrate, if he were an honest man, should not for so light PUBLICOLA 
fin occasion be taken, from the care of better and more PubUcok 
weigh tie affayers: and if he were wickedly gevcn and ill dis- fi^«<5ted the 
posed, that he should have no such meane or occasion to Q^gBatoret 
worke his wicked will, by having the treasure of the cittie in 
his handes, and to commaund what he lyst. Moreover in 
hating the tyraimes, Pubticola therein was farre more 8har|>e 
and terrible. For Solon in his Jawes punished Iiim that 
went about to make him selfe tyranne, yet after he was con- 
victed thereof by la we : but Publicola ordeined that they 
should kill him, before the lawe dyd jmsse on him, that 
sought tt) be King. And where Solon justly, and truely 
vaunteth him self, that being offered to be King and Lord 
of Athens, and that with the whole consent of the cittizens : 
yet he dyd notwithstanding refuse it. This vaunte and 
glorie is as due unto Publicola: who finding the digiiitie of 
a Consul tyrannicaU, he brought it to be more lowly and 
favorable for the people, not taking upon him all the 
authoritie he might lawfudly have done. And it seemeth 
that Solon kncwe before him, what was the true and direct 
waye to goveme a common weale uprightly. For he sayeth 
in one place : 

Both great and small of power, the better will obaye : 
if we to litle or to mucJi, upon them doe not laye. 

The discharging of dettes was proper to Solon, which was 
a full confirmation of libcrtie. For litle prevaylcth lawc to 
make equahtie among cittizens, when dettes doe hinder the 
poore people to enjoye the benefit thereof. And where it 
seemeth that they have most libertie, as in that they maye be 
chosen judges and officers to speake their opinion in the 
counseU, and geve their voyces also : there in aeede are they 
most boimde and subject, bicause they doe but obaye the 
rich, in all they doe commaund. But yet in this acte there 
is a thingc more wonderful!, and worthie to lie noted. That 
commonly discharging of dettes, was wont to breede great 
tumultes, and seditions in common weales. And Solon 
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SOLON having used it in a very good time (as the phisition ventring 
AND a daungerous medecinc) dyd appease the sedition already 
PUBLICOLA begonne, and did utterly quenche through his glorie, and the 
common opinion they had of his wisdome and vertue, all the 
infamic and accusation that might have growen of that actc 
As for their first entrie into the government, Solons begin- 
ning was farre more noble. For he went before, and folloved 
not another : and him selfe alone without any others helpe, 
dyd put in execution the best, and more parte of all au 
notable and goodly lawes. Yet was Publicolaes ende and 
death much more glorious and happie. For Solon befoR 
he dyed, sawe all his comon wealthe ovcrthrowen : brt 
Publicolaes common weale continued whole as he left h, 
untill the broyle of civill warres beganne againe among 
them. Solon, after he had made his lawes, and written 
them in woddcn tables, leaving them without defence of any 
man, went his waye immcdiatly out of the cittic of Athens. 
Publicola abiding continually m Home governing the state, 
dyd throughly stablishe and confiniie the lawes he made. 
Furthermore Solon having wisely forsecne Pisistratus prac- 
tises, aspiring to make him selfe King : he could never let 
him for aD that, but was him selfe overcome and oppressed 
with the tyrannie he sawe stabhshed in his owne sight, and in 
dispight of him. Where Publicola overthrcwe and dyd put 
downe a mightie Kiugdome, that had continued of long 
time, and was throughly stablished: his vertue and desire 
being equall with Solons, and having had besides fortune 
favorable, and sufficient |K)wer to execute, his vcrtuoas and 
well disposed minde. But as for warres and marshall dccdes, 
there is no comparison to be made betweene them. For 
Daimachus Plata^ian, doth not attribute the warres of the 
Megarians imto Solon, as we have written it : where Piibli- 
cola being generall of an armic, and fighting him selfe in 
persone, hath wonne many great battells. And as fat 
matters of jieace and civill government, Solon never durst 
present him self openly to persuade the enterprise of Sala- 
mina, but under a counterfeat madnes, and as a foole to 
make sporte. Where Publicola taking his adventure from 
the begimiing, shewed him selfe without dissimulation, an 
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open enemie to Tarquine, and afterwartles he revealed the SOLON 
whole conspiracie. And when he had bene the only cause *»«> 

and autor of puniahing the traitours, lie dyd not only drive PUBLICOLA 
out of llome the tjTunnes selves in personej but tooke from 
them aliio all hope of retunie againe. Who having allwayes 
thus nobly and valliantly behaved him self, without shrinking 
backe, or flying from ought that required force, a manly 
corage, or open resistaunce: dyd yet shewe him selfe dis- 
creete, where wisedome was requisite, or reason and persuasion 
needefull. As when he conningly wanne king Porsena, who 
was a dredful] enemie unto him, and invincible by force: 
whom he handled in such good sorte, that he made him his 
friend. Peradventure some might stand in this and save: 
that Solon recovered the He of Salamina unto the Athe- 
nianS) which they would have lost. Publicola to the con- 
trarie, restored the lands unto Porsena againe, which the 
Romaines hod conquered before, within the countrie of 
Thuscan, But the times in which these things were done, 
are allwayes to be considered of. For a wise govemour of a A politicke 
Realme, and politicke man, doth govenie diversely according precept 
to the occasions offred, taking every thing in his time 
wherein he will deale. And many times, in letting goe one 
thing, he saveth the whole : and in losing a litle, he gayneth 
much. As Publicola dyd : who losing a litle pece of another 
mans countrie which they had usurped, saved by that meanes 
all that was assuredly his owne. And whereas the Romaines 
thought he should doe very much for them, to save their 
cittie only : he got them moreover, all the goodes that were in 
their enemies campe, which dyd besiege them. And in making 
his enemie judge of his quarrell, he wanne the victorie: 
winning that moreover, which he would gladly have geven to 
have overcome, and have sentence passe of his side. For the 
King their enemie dyd not only make peace with them, but 
dyd also leave them all his furniture, provision, and munition 
for the warres ; even for the vertue, manhood, and justice, 
which the great wisedome of this Consul persuaded Porsena 
K to beleeve to bc^ in all the other Romaines. 
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THE LIFE OF THEMISTOCLES 



Cynosargoa^ 
* place of 
exercise de- 
dicated to 
Hercules. 



Themistoclea 
towardaes. 



HEMISTOCLES parentage dyd litle ad- 
vaunce his glorie: for his father Neoda 
was of small reputation in Atheni, 
being of the hundred of Phrear, and 
tribe of Leontis : of his mother an 
allien or straunger: as these vene* dot 
vdtnesse, 



Abrotouon I am, ybome in Thracia, 

and yet this highe good bappe I have^ that into Greeia 
I have brought forth a sonne, Themistoclea by name, 

the glorie of the Greekishe bloods^ and man of greatest fune. 



Howbeit Phanias writeth, that his mother was not a 
Thracian, but borne in the countrie of Caria : and they doe 
not call her Abrotonon, but Euterp^. And Neanthes Bayeth 
furthermore, that she was of Halicamassus, the chiefest cittic 
of all the Reabne of Caria, For which cause when the 
straungers dyd assemble at Cynosargos (a place of exesdie 
without the gate dedicated to Hercules, which was not i 
right god, but noted an alien, in that his mother was a mortall 
woman :) Themistocles persuaded divers youthes of the mort 
honourable houses, to goe down with him, and to annointe 
them selves at Cynosargos, conningly thereby taking away 
the difference betwene the right and alien sorte. But setting 
a parte all these circumstaunces, he was no doubt allied unto 
the house of the Lycoraedians : for Themistocles caused the 
chappell of this familie, which is in the village of Phlyes, 
being once burnt by the barbarous people, to be buvit' up 
againe at his owne charges : and as Simonides sayeth, he djd 
set it forth and enriche it with pictures. Moreover every 
man doth confesse it, that even from his childhood they dyd 
perceyve he was geven to be very whotte headed, sturriog, 
wise, and of good spirite, and enterprising of him selfe to 
doe great things, and bome to rule weighty causes. For At 
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such dayes and bowers as he was taken from his booke, and 
had leave to playe, he never played^ nor would never be idle, 
as other children were : but they allwayes founde him con- 
ning some oration without booke, or making it alone by 
him selfe, and the ground of his matter was ever coraonly, 
either to defend, or accuse some of his companions. Where- 
upon his schoolemaster observing him, ofte sayed unto hira : 
Suer some great matter hangeth over thy head my boye, for 
it cannot be chosen but that one daye thou shalt doe some 
notable good thing, or some extreme mischief. Therefore 
when they went about to teache him any thing, only to 
checke his nature, or to facion him with good manner and 
civiiitie, or to studie any matter for pleasure or honest 
pastime : he would slowly and carclealy leame of them. 
But if they delivered him any matter of wit, and things of 
weight concerning state: they sawe he would beate at it 
marvelously, and would understande more then any could 
of his age and cariage, trusting altogether to his naturall 
mother wit. This was the cause, that being mocked after- 
wardes by some that had studied humaixitie, and other 
liberall sciences, he was driven for revenge and his owne 
defence, to aimswer with great and stowte wordcs, saying, 
that in deede l]e could no skill to tune a harpe, nor a vioU, 
nor to playe of a psalterion : but if they dvd put a cittie 
into his handes that was of small name, weake, and litle, he 
knewe wayes enough how to make it noble, stronge, and 
great. Nevertheles, Stesimbrotus writeth, how he went to 
Anaxt^oras schoole, and that under Melissus he studied 
naturall philosophic. But herein he was greatly deceaved, 
for that he tooke no great hede unto the time. For 
Melissus was captaine of the Samians against Pericles, at 
what time he dyd laye seige unto the cittie of Samos. Now 
thia is true, Pericles was much younger then Themistocles, 
and Anaxagoras dwelt with Pericles in his owne house. 
Therefore we have better reason and occasion to beleeve 
those that write, Themistocles dyd determine to followe 
Mnesiphilus Phrearian. For he was no profes,sed Orator, 
nor naturall philosopher, as they termed it in that time: but 
made profession of that which then they called wiaedome. 
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Which 

indevour ^ 

ment in matters of state and eoveminent : whicli profe aaa 
banning in Solon, dyd continue, and was taken up from 
man to man, as a secte of philosophle. But those that cuk 
sithence, have mingled it with arte of speache, and bj litle 
and litle have translated the exercise of deedes, unto hue 
and curious wordes : whereupon they were called Sopfatten, 
as who would saye, counterfeate wise men. Notwithstanding, 
when Themistocles bcganne to medle with the government 
of the common wcale, he followed much Mncsiphilus. Id 
the first parte of his youth, his beha\'iour and doings were 
very light and unconstant, as one carted awaye with a rasbe 
hesid, and without any order or discretion : by reason where- 
of his manners and conditions seemed mar\'elouslv to chauiuc, 
and oftimes fell into very ill favored events, as him self djil 
afterwards confesse by saying: that a ragged colte oftima 

E roves a good horse, specially If he be well ndden, and 
roken as he should be. Other tales which some will seenf 
to adde to this, are in my opinion but fables. As that his 
father dyd disinherite him, and that his mother for verv care 
and sorowe she tooke to see the lewde life of her sonne, dyd 
kill her self. For there are that write to the contrary, that 
his father being desirous to take him from dealing in govern' 
ment, dyd goe and shewe him all alongest the sea shore, tb( 
shippewracKs and ribbes of olde gallycs cast here and theic^ 
whereof no reckoning was made, and sayed to him : Thus 
people use their govemours, when they can serve no lenger. 
Howsoever it was, it is most true that Themistocles eamotly 
gave him self to state, and was sodainely taken with desire 
of glorie. For even at his first eutrie, bicause he would set 
footc before the prowdest, he stoode at pyke against the 
greatest and migntiest personcs, that bare the swaye and 
government, and specially against Aristidcs, Lyrimachos 
Sonne, who ever encountered him, and was stiU his adversarie 
opposite. Yet it seemeth the evil will he conceyved toward ' 
him, came of a very ight aiuse. For they both lovcd-fl 
Stesilaus, that was borne m the cittie of Teos, as Ariston the ™ 
philosopher writeth. And after this jealousie was kindled 
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betweene them, they allwayes tooke contrary parte one 
against another, not only in their private likings^ but also in 
the government of the common weale. Yet I am persuaded, 
that the difference of their manners and conditions, did 
much encrease the grudge and discorde betwext them. For 
Aristides being by nature a very good man, a just dealer, 
and honest of life, and one that in all his doings would never 
flatter the people, nor serve his owne glorie, but rather to 
the contrary would doe, would save, and counsaiU allwayes 
for the mostibcncfit and commoditie of the common weale: 
was oftetimes enforced to resist Themistocies, and disapoint 
his ambition, being ever busilie moving the people, to take 
some new matter in hande. For they reporte of hira, that 
he was so inflamed with desire of glorie, and to enterprise 
great matters, that being but a very yoong man at the 
battell of Marathon, where there was no talkc but of the 
worthines of captaine Miltiades that had wonne the battell : 
he was found many times solitarilie there alone devising with 
him self; besides, they saye he could then take no rest in the 
night, neither would goe to playcs in the daye time, nor 
would keepe companie with those whom he was accustomed 
to be familiar withall before. Furthermore, he would tell 
them that woundred to see him so in his muses, and chaunged, 
and asked him what he ayted : that Miltiades victorie would 
not let him sleepe, bicause other thought this overthrow at 
Marathon, would have made an end of all warres. Howbeit 
Themistocles was of a contrary opinion, and that it was but 
a beginning of greater troubles. Therefore he daylie studied 
howe to prevent them, and how to see to the safetie of 
Greece, and before occasion offered, he did exercise his cittie 
in feats of warre, foreseeing what should followe after. 
Wherefore, where the cittizens of Athens before dyd use to 
devidc among them selves the revenue of their mines of 
silver, which were in a parte of Attica called Laurion : he 
alone was the first that durst spcake to the people, and per- 
suade them, that from thenceforth they should cease that 
distribution among them selves, and employe the money of 
the same in making of gallyes, to make warres against the 
iEginetes. For their warres of all Greece were most cruell, 
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bicause they were lords of tlie sea, and had so great a numbs 
of shippes. This perBuaston drue the cittizens mcxre eaadj 
to Themistocles tninde, than the threatning them with king 
Darius, or the Persians would have done: who were fiant 
from them, and not feared that they would come neere onto 
thom. So this oportunitie taken of the hatred and jealooot 
bctwene the Athenians and the ifCginetes, made the peofik 
to agree, of the said money to make an hundred galfyei) 
with which they fought against king Xerxes, and did ova- 
come Iiim by sea. Now after tliis good beginning and 
successe, he wanne the cittizens by degrees to bende thcii 
force to sea, declaring unto them, howe by lande they were 
scant able to make headc against their equalles, whereas by 
their power at sea, they should not only dcfende them selves 
from the barbarous people, but moreover be able to oom- 
niaund all Grece. Hereupon he made them good marinen, 
and passing sea men, as Plato saycth, where before they 
were stowte and valliant souldiers by lande. This gave hit 
enemies occasion to cast it in his teethe afterwords, that be 
had taken away from the Athenians the pike and the tamtf 
and had brougnt them to the banke and the ower : and w 
he got tlie upper hand of Miltiades. Who inveyed against 
him in that, as Stesimbrotus writeth. Now after he had 
thus his will, by bringing this sea service to paase, whether 
thereby he dyd overthrow the justice of the comon wealc or 
not, I leave that to the philosophers to dispute. But that 
the preservation of all Grece stoode at that time upon the 
sea, and that the gallyes only were the cause of setting up 
Athens againe : Xerxes him self is a sufficient witnes, besidei 
other proofes that might be brought thereof. For his armie 
by lande being vet whole, and unset on, when he saw his 
armie by sea brolcen, dispersed, and souncke, he fled straight 
upon it, confessing as it were that he was nowe to weake to 
deale any more with the Greecians, and left Mardonius his 
lieutenant in Greece, of purpose in my opinion, rather to let 
that the Greecians should not foUowe him, then for any hope 
he had to overcome them. Some write of Themistodes, 
that he was a very good husband for his own profit, and 
carefull to looke to his things : for he dyd spende liberally, 
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and loved ofte to make sacrifices, and honorably to receyve 
and entertaine straungers : wherefore he had good reason to 
be carefull to get, to defraye his charges. Other to the 
contrary, blame him much, that he was to nere, and miser- 
able : for some save, he would sell presents of meate that 
were geven him. He dyd aske one Pnilides on a time, which 
had a brede of mares, a colte of gifte : who denying him 
flatly, be waa so angrie, that he threatned him ere it were 
long he would make his house the horse of wodde, with the 
which Troia was taken. Meaning covertly to let him under- 
stande, that he would shortly set strife and quarrel betwext 
him, and his nearest kinsemen and familliar friends. It is 
true that he waa the most ambitious man of the world. For Themirtoclea 
when he was but a young man, and scantly knowen, he erh-emely 
earnestly intreated one Epicles, borne at Hermionna, an ^^""t^oua. 
excellent player of the citherne, and counted at that time 
the conningest man in aU Athens at that instrument, that 
he would come and teache his arte at his house : and all was 
no more, but that many people being desirous to heare him 
playe, should aske for hia house, and come thither to him. 
And one yere when he went unto the feast and assembly of 
the playes Olympicall, he would nedes keepe open house for 
all coramers, have his tents richely furnished, and a great 
traine of servants and all other furniture, only to contcnde 
with Cimon. This marvelously spjglited the Greecians, who 
thought Themistocles expences fit for Cimons countenance, 
and abilitie, bicause he was a young gentleman, and of a 
noble house : but for him that was but a newe come man, 
and would beare a greater porte, then either became his 
calling or abihtie, they thought it not only unallowable in 
him, but meere presumption and vaine glorie. Another 
time he defrayed the whole charges of a tragedie which was 
played openly : and being set out therein to have wonne the 
prise, and the Athenians being marvelous deiiirous of the 
honour in such playes, he caused this victorie of his to be 
pednted in a table, which lie did dedicate and set up in 
a temple, with this inscription: * Themistocles Phrearian 

* defrayed the charges : Phrynicus made it : Adimantus was 

* chief ruler.' Yet notwithstanding he was well taken of the 
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common people, partly bicause he would gpeake to ererj 
cittiz^n by his name, no man telling him their names : and 
partly also bicause he shewed him self an upright judge in 
private mens causes. As one daye he aunswered the poet 
Simonides, borne in Ohio, who dyd request an unrGasonable 
matter at his hands, at that time when he was govemour of 
the cittie : Thou couldest be no good poet, Simonides, if 
thou diddest singe against the rules of musike : neither my 
self a good govemour of a citic, if I should doc emy thing 
against the lawe. And mocking the same Simonides another 
time, he told him he was but a foole to speake ill of the 
Corinthians, considering they were lords of so g;reat tad 
strong a cittie. Likewise he was not wise to make him self 
to be drawen, being so deformed and ill favored. But being 
growne in credit, and having wonne the favour of the people, 
he was such an enemy to Aristides, that in the end he made 
him to be expulsed and banished Athens, for 5 yeres. Whm 
newes were brought that the king of Persia was onwardet 
on his jomey and coming downe to make warrcs upon the 
Greecians : the Athenians consulted whom they should make 
their gencrnll. And it is reported, that all their commoD 
counst'ilers which were wont to speake in matters, fearing 
the daunger, dyd drawe backe, save an orator called Epicydes, 
Euphemides sonne, very eloquent in spcache, but somwhat 
wunianishe, fainte harted, and gredie of money, oiTred him 
self to sue for this charge, and had some hope to obteine it 
Wherefore Themistocles fearing all would not be well, if it 
fell to this man to be generall of the armie, he bought out 
Epicydes ambition with ready money, and so made him 
let tail his sute. It fell out Themistocles was greatly 
comendcd, about that was done to the interpreter, that came 
with the king of Persiaes ambassadours, and demaunded tlw 
empire of the Greecians both by sea and lande, that they 
should acknowledge obedience to the King. For he cauwd 
him to be taken, and put to death by a comon consent, for 
using the Greeke tongue in the 8er\ice and commaundement 
of the barbarous pwjple. It was a notable thing also, that 
at his motion, Arthniius born at Zclca, was noted of infainic, 
both he, his children, and all his posteritie after him, bi 
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he brought gold from the king of Persia, to corrupt and THEMIS- 
winne the Grcccians. But the greatest and worthiest acte TOCLES 
he did in those parts, was this : that he pacified all civil! 
warres among the Greeciaiis, persuading the citties to leave 
of their quarrels untill the wanes were done, in the which 
they saye Chileus Arcadian did helpe him more then any 
other man. He being now chosen generall of the Athenians, ThemiBtocles 
went about presently to imbarkc his cittijtens into gallyes, trenerallofthe 
declaring to them they shoidd leave their cittie, and goe ^^^'^'^'^^ 
mete with the barbarous King by sea, so farre from the Xenes. 
coast of Greece as they could : but the people did not 
thincke that good. Wherefore he led great numbers of 
souldiers by lande, into the countrie of Tempes with the 
LAcedaemonians, to keepe the pussage and eiitrie into Thes- 
salie, against the barbarous people, which countrie stoode 
yet sowndc to Greece, and not revolted to the Medes. 
Afterwards the Grecians coming from thence without any 
acte done, and the Thcssalians also being wonne somewhat 
cm the Kings side, for that all the whole country unto Boeotia 
■was at the devotion and goodwill of the barbarous people : 
then the Athenians beganne to finde, howe Themistocles 
opinion to fight by sea was very good. Wherupon they 
sent him with their navie to the cittie of Artcmisium, to 
kepe the straight. There the other Grecians would have 
had the Lacedsmonians and their admirall Eurybiades to 
have had the authoritie and commaundemcnt of the rest. 
But the Athenians would not set sayle under any other 
admirall then their own, bicause theirs were the greatest 
number of Hhippes in the armie, and above all the other 
Grecians. Themistocles foreseing the daunger that was 
likely to fall out amongest them selves, dyd willingly yclde 
the whole authoritie unto Eurybiades, and got the Athenians 
to agree unto it : assuring them, that if they beliaved them 
selves valliantly in these warres, the other Greecians of their 
own accorde would afterwards submit them selves imtu 
their obedience. Hereby it appeareth, that he only of all 
other was at that time, the onginall cause of the saving of 
Greece, and dyd most advaunce the honour and glorie of 
the Athenians, by making them to overcome their enemies 
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THEMIS- by force, and their friends and allies with liberalitie. In the 
T0CLB8 meane time, Eiuybiades seing the barbarous flete ridii^ ct 
anker, all alongest the lie of Aphetes, with such a grail 
number of shippes in the vaward, ne b^anne to be affimjFed. 
And understanding moreover, there were other 200 

that went to cast alxjut the He of Sciathe, and so to 

in : he presently would have retired further into Greece, aod 
would have drawen neerer unto Peloponnesus, to the ad 
their army by sea might be neare their army by lande, at 
thinking it unpossible to fight with king Xerxes power by 
sea. Whereupon the inhabitants of the He of Eubosa, fear- 
ing least the Grecians would to the spoyle of the enemY, 
they caused Themiatocles secretly to be spoken with all, and 
nent him a good somme of money by one called Pelagon. 
Themiatocles tooke the money, as Herodotus writeth, and 
gave it to Eurybiades. But there was one Architeles 
amongest the Athenians, captaine of the galley called tlie 
holy galley, that was much against Themistodes intended 
purpose: who having no money to payc his maxiners, 
what he could that they might departe with speede 
thence. Themistocles sturred up then hia souldiers more 
against him then before, insomuch as they went aborde hk 
galley, and tooke his supper from him. Architeles beiag 
marvelous angrie and on'ended withall, Themistocles sent 
him both bread and meat in a pannier, and in the bottome 
thereof he had put a talent of silver, bidding him for that 
night to suppe with that, and the next morning he should 
provide for his mariners, or els he would complaine, aod 
accuse him to the cittizens that he Imd taken money of the 
enemies. Thus it is written by Phanias Lesbian. Moreover 
these first fights in the straite of Euboea, betweene the 
Greecians, and the barbarous people, were nothing to pur- 
pose to end the warres betwene them. For it was but a 
taste geven unto them, which served the Greecians tiuue veiy 
much, by making them to see by experience, and the manner 
of the fight, that it was not the great multitude of shippea, 
nor the pompe and sumptuous setting out of the same, nor 
the prowde barbarous showts and songes of victorie that 
could stande them to purpose, against noble harts and 
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ralliant mind^ souldiers, that durst grapple with them, and THEMIS- 
come to haiids strokes with their enemies : and that they TOCLES 
should make no reckoning of all that bravery and braeges, 
but should sticke to it like men, and. laye it on the jackii of 
them. The which (as it seemeth) the poet Pindarus under- 
stoode very well, when he sajed touching the battel! of 
Artemisium : 

The stowte Atheniaiis, have nowe foundation layed, 
unto the Ub«rtie of Greece, by thet usaulta asiayed. 

For out of doubt the beginning of victorie, ia to be hardie. The coast of 
This place Artemisium is a parte of the He of Euboca, look- Artemiaium. 
ing towards the North, above the cittie of Estisea, ^y^^S 
directly over against the country which som times wa^ under 
the obedience of the Philoctetes, and specially of the cittie 
of Olizon. There is a litle temple of Diana, surnamed 
Orientall, round about the which there are trees, and a com- 
passe of pillers of white stone, which when a rami rubbes 
with his haiide, they shewe of the culler and savour of 
safFeme. And in one of those pillers there is an inscription 
of lamentable verses to this effect : 



When boldest bloods of Athens by their might 

had overcome, the numbers infinite 

of Asia: they then in memorie, 

of bU thetr dedes, and valliant victorie 

beKanne to build, this noble moaument : 

and to Diane the siime they dyd present, 

for that they had the Medea hkew:»e subdued, 

and with their bloud, their hardy hands embrued. 



B There is a place scene also upon that coaat at this daye, a 
W good waye into the lande, in the middest whereof are great 
sands fuQ of blacke dust a& ashes : and they thincke that they 
burnt in that place all dead bodies ana olde shippwracks. 
Newes being brought what had bene done in the countrie of 
Thermopyles, how that king Leonidas was dead, and how 
that Xerxes had wonne that entry into Greece by lande : 
the Greecians then brought their whole army by sea more 
into Greece, the Athenians being in the rereward in this 
retire, as men whose hartes were Ufte up with the glorie of 
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their former valliant dedes. Nowe Thembtocles i-xumng bw 
those places where he kiiewe the enemies must of nfff^tbf 
fall upon the lee shore for harborow : he dyd ingrave oeitea 
wordes spoken unto the loniam, in great letters in atooe, 
which he founde there by chaunce^ or purposely brou^ 
thither for that purpose, where there was very good haras 
for shippes, and ht places also to lye in. These weief^^ 
wordea, that the lonians should take the Greecians 
being their founders and aunccsters, and such as fought for 
their libertie : or at the least they should trouble the aimk 
of the barbarous people, and doe them all the mischief tbej 
could, when the Greecians should come to fight with them. 
By these words he hoped either to bring the lonians to take 
their parte, or at the least he should make the Iwun 
people jealous and mistrustfull of them, Xerxes 
alr»»dy entred in the uppermost parte of the province 
Donca, into the countrie of Phocida, burning ana destroying 
the townes and citties of the Phocians : the other Greedaai 
laye still and suffered the invasion, notwithstanding 
Athenians did request them to mete with the bar^ 
armie in Bceotia, to save the countrie of Atticti, as before they 
had done, when they went by sea to Artemisium, But they 
would not hearken to it in no wise, and all was bicause they 
were desirous they should drawe to the straite of Peloponnesus, 
and there they should assemble the whole strength and 
power of Greece within the bam? of the same, and make a 
strong substantial! walle from the one sea to the other. The 
Athenians were very angrie at this devise, and were half dia- 
coraged and out of harte, to see them selves tlius forsaken 
and cast of, by the rest of the Greecians. For it was out of 
all speache that they alone should fight against so many 
thousands of enemies : and therefore their only remedy was, 
to leave their cittie: and to get them to the sea- The 
people were very unwilling to listen hereunto, making their 
reckoning it was nedeles to be carefull to overcome, or to 
save them selves, having once forsaken the temples of their 
godds, and the graves of their parents. Wlierfore Themi»- 
tocles seeing that neither reason, nor mans persuasion could 
bring the people to like liis opinion : he begamie to frame i 
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devise (as men doe use somtimes in tragedies) and to threaten 
the Athenians with sienes from heaven, with oracles and 
aunswers from the goddes. And the occasion of Minervaes 
draggon served his tume for a celestiall signe and token, 
which by good fortune dyd not appeare in those dayes in 
the temple as it was wont to doe : and the priests found the 
sacrifices which were daylie offered to him, whole and un- 
touched by any. Wherefore being enfomied by Themistocles 
what they should doe, they sjjred a brute abroade amongeat 
the people, that the godJessc Minerva, the protectour and 
defendour of the cittie, had forsaken it, pointing them the 
waye unto the sea. And again e he wanne them by a pro- 
phecie, which commaunded them to save them selves in 
walles of wodd : saying, that the walles of wodd dyd signi6e 
nothing els but shippes. And for this cause he saved, Apollo 
in his oracle called Salamina diiine, not miserable nor unfor- 
tunate, bicause it should gcve the name of a most happy 
victorie which the Greeciana should get there. And bo at 
the last they following his counsell, he made this decree, that 
they should leave the cittie of Athens to the custodie of the 
goadesse Pallas, that was lady and govemour of the country, 
and that all those which were of age to carie any weapon 
should get them to the gallyes : and for the rest, that every 
man should see his wife, children, and bondmen placed in 
some suer place as well as he could. After this decree was 
past and authorised by the people, the most mrte of them 
did convey their aged fathers and mothers, their wives and 
litle chilclren, into the cittie of Troezen, where the Troeze- 
nians receyved them very lo\ingly and gently. For they gave 
order that they should be entertained of the common charge, 
allowing them a pece, two obulos of their money a daye, and 
suffered the young children to gather fruite wheresoever they 
founde it : and furthermore dyd hier schoolemasters at the 
charge of the common wealtli, to bring them up at schoole. 
He that was the penner of this decree, was one called 
Nicagoras. The Athenians at that time, had no comon 
money, but the Senate of the Areopagites (as Aristotle 
sayeth) fumishetl every souldier with eight drachmas, which 
waa the only meane that the gallyes were armed. Yet 
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THEMI8- Clidemua writeth, that this was a crafte devie^d of Thenn*- 
TOCLES toclea. The Athenians being como downe unto the haven 
of Pirfea, he made as though Pall&s tergat (on the whicb 
Medusus heade was graven) had bene lost, and was not 
found with the image of the goddesde : and faining to tetkt 
for it, he ransacked every comer of the gallyei, and founde 
a great deale of silver which private persones had hi<" " 
amongest their fardells, Thia money was brought 
unto the people, and by thia meanes the souldien 
were shipped had wherewithal!, to pro\'ide them 
necessary things. AVhen time came that they were to 
departe the haven, and that all the cittie of Athena had 
taken sea: one waye it was a pittie to beholde than. 
Another waye it made all sortes to wounder, that consjdeied 
the buldnes and corage of those men, which before sent 
awaye their fathers, and mothers from them, and wot 
nothing moved at the teares, cries, sherikes, and imbi 
of their wives, their children, and departures, but stoi 
and resolutely helde on their course to Salamina. Notwil 
standuig, there were many olde cittizens left still of necessitie 
in Athens, bicause they could not be removed for very 
extreme age, which sturred many with compassion toward 
them. There was besides, a certen pittie that made men 
hartH to yeme, when they saw the poore do^s, beasts, 
cattell ronne up and downe bleating, mowing, and how] 
out alowde after their masters, in token of sorowe, 
they dyd imbarke. Amongeat these, there goeth a si __ 
Xsnthippaa tale or Xanthippus dogge, who w£is Pericles father : which 
dogge. for sorowe his master had left him behindc him, dyd cast 

him self after into the sea, and swimming still by the gaUeys 
side wherein his master was, he helde on to the He of 
Salamina, where so sone as the poore curre landetl, his 
breath fayled him, and dyed presently. They saye, at this 
The dogges daye the place called the doggs grave, is uie ver\' place 
tf*^*- where he was buried. These were straunge actes of 'lliemia- 

tocles, that beholding the Athenians sory for the absence f^ 
Aristides, and fearing least of spyte he taking parte with the 
barbarous nation, might have bene the ruine and distructioo 
of the state of Greece, being banished 6ve yeres ahio bcfacB 
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M the warres, by Themistoclea procurement : that he dyd set 

■ forth a decree, that all those which had bene banished for 
a time, might retume home againe, to doe, to saye, and to 
geve counsell to the cittizens in those things, which they 
thought beat for the preservation of Greece. And also 

I where Eurybiades, being generall of the Greeciana whole 

■ army by sea, for the worthines of the cittie of Sparta, but 
" otherwise a rancke coward at time of neede, would in any 

case departe from thence, and retire into the goulfe of 
Peloponnesus, where alt the army of the Peloponnesians was 
by lande assembled : that Themistocles withstood him, and 
did hinder it all he could. At that time also it was, that 
_ Themistoclea made so notable aimswers, which specially are 

■ noted, and gathered together. For when Eurybiades sayed 
m one day unto him : Themiatocles, those that at playes and 
f games doe rise before the company, are whistled at It is 

true, said Themistoclea : but those that taric last so, doe 
never winne any game. Another time Eurybiades having a 
staife in his heinde lift it up, as though he would have striken 
him. Strike and thou wilt, said he, so thou wilt heare me. 
Eurybiades woundring to see him so pacient, suffered him 
then to saye what he would. Then Thcmistoclcs beganne 
to bring him to reason : but one that stoode by sayed unto 
him : Themistocles, for a man that hatli neither cittie nor 
house, it is an ill parte to will others that have, to forsake 
all. Themistocles turning to him, replied : We have will- 

Iingly forsaken our houses and walles, sayed he, cowardly 
beaste that thou arte, bicauvse we would not become slaves 
for feare to lose things, that have neither souJe nor life. 
And yet our cittie I tell thee is the greatest of all Greece : 
for it is a fleete of two hundred galleys ready to tight, which 
are come hither to save you if you lisL But if you will 
needes goe your wayes, and forsake us the seconae time : 
you shall heare tell ere it be long, that the Athenians have 
another free cittie, and have possessed againe as much good 
land, as that they have already lost. ITiese wordes made 
Eurybiades presently thincke, and feare, that the Athenians 
would not goe, and that they would forsake them. And 
as another Eretrian was about to utter his reason against 
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Thenustocles opinion : he could not but aunfiwer him : Alas 
and must you my masters talkc of worres to, that are like to 
a Sleue ? In deede you have a sworde, but you lacke A 
harte. Some write, that whilest Themistocles was t&lkog 
thus from his galley, they spyed an owle flying on the right 
hande of the shippes, which came to Ught on one of the 
mastes of the galleys : and that hereup>on all the other 
Greecians dyd agree to his opinion, and prepared to Hght by 
sea. But when the flete of their enemies shippes shewed on 
the coastes of Attica, harde by the haven Pnalericus, and 
covered all the rivers thereabouts, as farre as any bodie could 
see, and that king Xerxes him selfe was come in personc 
with all his army by lande, to campe by the sea side : » 
that his whole power both by lande and sea might be 
scene in sight : then the Greecians had forgotten all Themis- 
tocles goodly persuasions, and beganne to incline againe to 
the Peloponnesians, considering how they might recover the 
goulfe of Peloponnesus, and they dyd growe very angiti 
when any man went about to talke of any other matter. 
To be shorte, it was concluded that they should sayle awaye 
the next night following, and the masters of the shippes had 
order geven them to make all things readie for them to 
departe. Themistocles perceyving their determination, he 
was marvelous angry in his minde, that the Greecians would 
thus disperse them selves a sonder, repairing every man to 
his owne cittie, and leaving the advantage which the nature 
of the place, and the straight of the arme of the sea, wbov 
they laye in harber together, did offer them : and so he 
bethought him selfe ho we this was to be holpen. Sodaincly 
the practise of one Sicinus came into his minde, who being a 
Persian borne, and taken prisoner before in the warres, loved 
Themistocles very well, and was schoolemaster to his children. 
This Sicinus he secretly sent unto the king of Persia, to 
advertise him that Themistocles (generall of the Athenians) 
was very desirous to become his majesties servaunte, and 
that he dyd let him understand betimes, that the Greecians 
were determined to flye : and therefore that he wished him 
not to let them scape, but to set upon tliem, whilest they 
were troubled and affrayed, and farre from their army l^ 
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lande, to the ende that upon a sodaine he might overthrowe THEMIS- 
their whole power by sea. Xerxes supposing this intelli- TOCLES 
getice came from a man that wished him well, recejrvcd the 
messenger with great joye, and thereupon gave present order 
to his captaines by sea, that they should imbarke their men 
into the other shippes at better leysure, and that presently 
they should put out with all jwssible speede, two hundred 
sayle to foUowe the Greeciaus in the taile, to shut up the 
foreland of the straite, and to comjjasse the lies all about, 
that not one of his enemies shippes should scape : and so it 
fell out. Then Aristides (Lysimachus sonne) being the first 
that perceyved it, went to Themistocles tente, though he 
was his enemie, and through his only meanes had bene 
banished before, as ye have heard : and calling him out, told 
him how they were en^nronned. Themistocles, who knewe 
well enough the goodnes of this man^ being very glad he 
came at that time to seeke him out, declared unto him the 
pollicie he had used by the message of Sicinus, praying him 
to put to his helpe to staye the Greecians, and to procure Themistocles 
witn him, considering his worde had more authoritie among *"<^ Aristides 
them, that they would tight within the straight of Salamina. ^^J^JfJ^^^ve 
Aristides commending his great wisdome, went to deale with battell. 
the captaines of the other gallyes, and to procure them to 
fight. For all this, they would not credit that he sayed, 
untill such time an there arrived a galley of Tenediena, 
whereof one Panetius was captaine, who being stolen out of 
the hoste of the Imrbarous army, brought certen newes, that 
the straight out of doubt was shut up. So that besides the 
necessitie which dyd urge them, the spight which the Greecians 
conceyved thereof, dyd provoke them to hazard the battell. 
The next morning by breake of daye, king Xerxes placed 
him selfe on a marvelous ateepe higne hill, from whence he 
might desceme his whole flete, and the ordering of his army 
by sea, above the temple of Hercules, as Phanodemus writeth. 
Which is the narrowe waye or channel! betwext the He of 
Salamina, and the coast of Attica ; or as Acestodorus sayeth, 
upon the confines of the territories of Megara, above the 
pointe which they commonly call the homes. There Xerxes 
set up a throne of golde, and had about him many secretaries, 
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to write all that was done in the battelL But as Thanii- 
tocles was sacriBcing unto the goddes in his gallev tlmt «m 
admiral, they brought to him three voung prisoners, fayer rf 
complexion, richely arrayed with gold and juells, whom they 
sayed were tlie children of Sandauce the kings sister, and olf 
prince Autarctus. So soone as Euphrantides the sootheaayer 
nad scene them, and at their arrivall observed there rose a 
great bright flame out of the sacrifice, and at the very selfe 
same instant that one on his right hand had sneesed : be 
tooke Themistoclcs by the hand, and willed him to sacrifice 
all those three prisoners unto the god Bacchus, sumameii 
Omestes, as much to saye, as the cruell Bacchus : for in 
doing it, the Greecians should not only be saved, but thej 
should have the victorie over tlieir enemies. Themifitoda 
woundred much, to heare so straunge and terrible a ooi^ 
maundement of the soothsayer. Nevertheles, the comao 
sorte following his custome, which is, to promise safety aoner 
in the greatest daungers, and most desperate cases, bj 
straunge and unreasonable, rather tlien by reasonable ami 
ordinary meanes : they beganne to call upon tlie god with 
one voyce, and bringing the three prisoners neere unto the 
altar, they compellt-d him to performe the sacriHce in that 
sorte as the soothesayer had appointed. Phanias Lesbian, 
an excellent philosopher, and well scene in stories and 
antiquities, reporteth this matter thus. As for the number 
of the shippes of the barbarousi navie : i£schylus the poet, 
in a tragedie which he intitided the Peraians, knowing tcr- 
tainety the trothe, aayeth thus : 

Kin|7 Xerxee had, a thouaand shipp«8 1 kaowe, 
amoiigest the which, two huudred were (I trowe) 
and seven : which all the rest dyd oversayle 

with swifter course. This is without«u k.jle. 

The Athenians had nine score, in every one of tlie which 
there were eightene souldicrs, whereof ioure of tliem were 
archers, and all the rest armed men. Thcmistocles also did 
with no lesse skill and wisedom choose his time and piace to 
6ght, forbearing to charge his enemies, untill the bower was 
come, that of ordinaric custoinc the sea windc arose, and 
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brought in a rough tyde within the charmell, which dyd not THEMI8- 
hurt the Graecian gallyes, being made lowe and snuggc, but TOt^LES 
ffreatly offended the Persian gallyes, being highe cargged, 
neavie, and not yare of stereage, and maoe them lye side- 
long to the Greecians, who fiercely set upon them having 
allwayes an eye to Themistocles direction, that best foresawe 
their advantage. At the same time, Ariainenes, Xerxes Ariameues 
admirall, a man of great valure and worthiest of the Kings ^®""„ 
brethera, bestowed arrowes and dartes as it were from the ■*"°"*"' 
walles of a castell, charging the gallye of Aminias Det'elian, 
and Sosicles Pedian, which were joyned and grappled with 
him, and fiercely entring the same, was by them valliantly 
receyved upon their pikes, and thrust over borde into the 
sea. Whose bodie floting amongest other shippewracks 
Artemisia knowing, caused to be caried to king Xerxes. 
Nowe whilest this battell stoode in these termes, they save 
that there appeared a great flame in the element, toward the 
cittie of Eleusin, and that a lowde voyce was heard through 
all the plaine of Tliriasia unto the sea, as if there had bene a 
number of men together, that had songe out alowde, the holy 
songe of lacchus. iVnd it seemed by litle and litle, that 
there rose a clowde in the ayer from those which sange: that 
left the land, and came and lighted on the gallyes in the 
■ea. Other affirmed, that they sawe armed men, wliich did 
reache out their hands from the lie of .^gina, towards the 
Greecian gallyes : and they thought they wen? the yEacide», 
for whose helpe they all prayed before the battell was 
begonne. The first man of the Athenians that tooke any of 
the enemies shippes, was Lycomedes,. a captaine of a gallye : 
who having taken very rich furniture and flaggcs, did after- 
wards consecrate them to Apollo laurell : as ye would saye, 
victorious. The other Greecians in the fronte being equal! 
in number with the barbarous shipps, by reason of the 
straightnes of the arme of the sea wherein they fought, and 
so straightned as they could not fight but by one and one, 
where by the Barliarions disorderly layea one another 
abourde, that they did hinder them selves with their over 
multitude : and in the end were so sore pressed upon by the 
Greecians, that they were constrayned to flye by night, after 
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THEMIS- they had fought and mainteined battell, until it was toy 
TOCLES darke. So the Grecians wanne that glorious and fiunoas 

The Grecians victorie : of the which maye truly be affirmed that, a» 

victorie of the Simonides sayeth ; 

Penians navy 

^y *••• Was never yet, nor Greeke nor Barbarous crew 

that could by aea, so many men subdew : 
Nor that obteind, so famous victorie 
in any fight, against their enemie. 

Thus was the victorie wonne through the vallieuitnes ami 
corage of those that fought that battell, but espcciallT 
through Themistoclcs great policie ajid wisdorae. After 
this battell Xerxes being maa for his losse, thought to till 
up the arme of the sea^ and to passe his axmie by londe, 
upon a bridge, into the He of Salamina. Themistccles 
bicause he would fecle Aristides opinion, tolde him as they 
were talking together, that he thought best to goe and 
occupie the straight of Hellespont with the armie by s«^ to 
breaice the bridge of shippes which Xerxes liad caused to be 
made: to the ende, said he, that we maye take Asia into 
Europe. Aristides liked not this opinion : for we have (said 
he) fought all this while against this barbarous King, who 
thought but to playe with us : But if we shut him within 
Greece, and bring him to fight of necessitie to save his life: 
such an enemy that commaundcth so great an armie, will no 
more stand still as a looker on, and set at his ease under his 
golden pavilion, to see the pastime of the battell, but will 
prove everie wave, and be him selfe in every place at all 
assayes to save him self from such a straight and daunger. 
Thus with politicke care and foresight, he maye easely 
amend his former fault committed by negligence, and doe 
well enough, when he shall see his life and Kingdome both 
Aristides depend upon it. Therefore Themistocles, I would thincke 
counsell unto not best to breake his bridge at all, which he hath caused to 
Themistocles, ^ ^^^ . b^^ ^^^^^^ ^f ^g ^.^^jj ^^ jj^jij another to it, to 

tor lRP ifTPllK" 

inif of Xerxes ^l^^^c him out of Europe as sone as we could. Themistocles 

bndge. then replied : Seeing you thincke this were good to be done, 

we must all laye our heades together, to devise, how he maye 

be forced to come out assone as we could. They breaking ci 
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with this resolution, Thcmistocles sent immediately one of 
the Kings eunuches, called Arsaces, that was one of the 
gromes of his chamber, whom he found out amongest the 
prisoners, and by him he sent this message unto the King. 
That the Greeciana having wonne the battell of him by sea, 
had decreed in their counsell, how they would goe to the 
straight of Hellespont, to breake the bridge of shippes he 
had caused to be made there. Whereof he thought good 
to advertise him, for the goodwil he did bearc him, and to 
the endc he might bethincke him betimes, to get him away 
to the sea within his own dominion, and so passe backe againe 
into Asia as sonc as he could, whilest he gave order to his 
allies and confederates, to staye following him at the poope. 
The barbarous King understanding these newes, was so 
aifrayed, that he hoysed away with all possible speede. The 
further foresight and great wisdome of Themistocles, and 
Aristides, in marine causes, dyd manife-stly appeare after- 
wards in the battell the Greecians fought before the cittie of 
Plateft, against Mardcnias, king Xerxes lieutenante: who 
having but a smal power of the King his soveraines there, 
dyd yet put the Greecians to great distresse, and in hazard 
to have lost all. Of all the townes and citties that fought 
in this battell, Herodotus writeth, that the cittie of Mgui& 
wanne the fame for valliantnes above the rest : and of private 
men, among the Grecians, Themistocles was judged the 
worthiest man: although it was sore against their willcs, 
bicause they envied much his glory. For after the battell 
done, all the captaines being gotten into the straight of 
Peloponnesus, and having swome upon the altar of their 
sacrifices, that they would geve their voyces after their 
consciences, to those they thought had best deserved it : 
every one gave him selfe the first place for worthines, and 
the seconde unto Themistocles. llie Lacedaemonians caried 
him into Sparta, where they judged the honour and dignitie 
to their admiral! Eurybiades : but the wisedome and poUicie 
they attributed to Themistocles. In token thereof they gave 
him an olive braunchc, and the goodliest coche that was in 
their cittie : and moreover they sent three hundred of their 
lusty youthes to accompany him, and couductc him out of 
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their oountrie. They saye, at the next feastes and asaatAAj 
of the playes Olvmpicall that were meAe after this victorie: 
when 'Inemistocfes was once come into the showe place where 
these games were played, the people looked no more on thea 
that fought, but all cast their eyes on him, shewing him to 
the straungers which knewe him not, with their fingers, and 
by clapping of their handes dyd witnesse howe much thejr 
esteemed him. Whereat he him selfe tooke so great delite, 
that he confessed to his familiar friends, he then dyd reape 
the fruite and benefit of his sundry and painefull serrioa 
he had taken in hande, for the preser\'ation of Greece: bo 
ambitious was he of nature, and covetous of honour, as we 
maye easely perceyve by certen of his dedes and notable 
sayings they have noted of him. For being chosen admirall 
of*^ Athens he never dispatched any causes private or publicke, 
howsoever they fell out, untill the very daye of his deportuic 
and taking shippe : and all bicause that men seeing fiim irii 
much busines at once, and to speake with so many persooes 
together, they should estcemc him to be the notabler man, 
and of the greater authoritie Another time he walked upon 
the sandes by the sea side, beholding the dead bodies of the 
barbarous people, which the sea had cast up upon the shore: 
and seing some of them that had on still their chaynes of 
golde, and bracelets, he passed by on his waye, but shewed 
them yet to his familiar friende that followed him, and 
sayed unto him : Take thou those, for thou art not Themis- 
tocles. And unto one Antiphates, who in his youth bad 
bene a goodly yoimg boye, and at that time dyd scornefully 
behave him selfe unto him, making no reckoning of him: 
and now that he sawc him in authoritie came to see him, he 
sayed : O my yoimg sonne, and friend : we are both even at 
one time (but to late) growen wise. He sayed the Athenians 
dyd not esteeme of him in time of peace : but when any 
storme of warres were towardes, and they stoode in any 
daunger, they ranne to him then, as they ronne to tli^ 
shadowc of a plane tree, upon any sodaine raine : and after 
fayer weather come againe, tney cut awaye then the braunches, 
and bowghes thereof. There was a man borne in the lie of 
Seripha, who being fallen out with him, dyd ca»t bim in the 
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teethe, that it was not for his worthines, but for the noble 
cittie wherein he was bonic, that he had wonne such glorie. 
Thou sayest true sayed he : but neither should I ever have 
wonne any great honour, if I had bene a Seriphian, nor thou 
also if thou haddest bene an Athenian- An other time one 
of the captained of the cittie, having done good service unto 
the common weale, made boast before Themistocles, and 
compared his service equall with his. Theinistocles to 
aunswer him, tolde him a prety tale. Tliat the working 
daye brawled on a time with the holy daye, repining against 
her, that he laboured for his living continually, and howe 
she dyd nothing but fill her bellie, and .spende that they had 
gotten. Thou hast reason sayed the holy daye. But if I 
had not bene before thee, thou haddest not bene here nowe. 
And so, if I had not bene then : where had you my masters 
bene nowe ? His owne sonne was a litle to sawsie with his 
mother, and with him also, bearing him self over boldely of 
her good will, by meanes of her cockering of him. Where- 
upon being merely disposed, he would saye that his sonne 
could doe more then any man in all Greece. For, sayeth he, 
the Athenians commaunde the Gnecians, I commaunde the 
Athenians, my wife commaundeth me, and my sonne com- 
niaundeth her. Moreover bic&use he would be singular by 
him selfe above all other men: having a pece of lande he 
would sell, he willed the crier to pnjclatme open sale of it in 
the market place, and with all he should adde unto the sale, 
that his lande laye by a good neighbour. An other time, 
two men being suters to his daughter, he preferred the 
honester liefore the richer, saying : he had nither have to his 
8oime in lawe a man that lacked goodes, then goodes to 
lacke a man. These were Themistocles pleasaunt conceites 
and aunswers. But after he had done all these things we 
have spoken of before, he tooke in hande to buylde againe 
the cittie and walles of Athens, and dyd corrupt the officers 
of Lacedaemonia with money, to the end they i>hould not 
hinder his purpose, as Theopompus writeth. Or as all 
other saye when he had deceyved them by this subtiltie, he 
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Athenians dyd inclose their cittie againe with walles, who 
were accused unto the counsaill of Sparta, by an orator 
called Poliarchus, who v/sm sent thither firom the i£giDete% 
of purpose to prosecute this matter against the At' 
Themistocles stowtely denied it to them, and prayed 
for better understanding of the trothe, they would seaie 
some of their men thither to see it. This was but a fetche 
only to winne by this delaye, the Athenians so muche more 
time to rayse up their walles, aiid that the Athenians should 
keepe as oetages for suertie of his persone, those they should 
send to Athens, to bring backe the reporte thereof : and w 
it fell out. For the Lacedaemonians being informed of 
trothe as it was, dyd him no hurte, but dissembling the 
liking they had to be thus abused by him, sent him a^ 
safe and sounde. Afterwardes he made them also men^ 
and fortifie the haven of Pirsea, having considered the 
situation of the place, and all to incline the cittie to tlie sea. 
Wherein he dyd directly contrary to all the counsell of the 
auncient kings of Athens: who seeking (as they saye) to 
withdrawe their people from the 8ea» ana to accustome them 
to live upon the lande, by planting, sowing, and plowing 
their groundes, dyd devise and geve out abroade, the fable 
they tell of the goddesse Pallas. And that is this, how she 
contending with Neptune about the patronage of the country 
of Athens, brought forth and shewed to the judges the olyve 
tree, by meanes whereof she prevayled, and obteined the pre- 
heminence. Even so Themistocles dyd not joyne the ha\*en 
of Piraea, unto the cittie of Athens, as the comicall poet 
Aristophanes sayeth : but rather joyned the cittie unto tlie 
haven Piraea, and the lande unto uie sea. By this meanes 
he made the people strong against the nobihtie, and brought 
the comraunaltie to waxe bolder then they were before^ b? 
reason the rule and authoritie fell into the handes of saylets, 
mariners, pilottes, shippemasters, and such kinde of ; 
men : so as the pulpet where all the oracles were made, st 
in the market place of Pnyx, and dyd looke towardes 
sea. But the tnirtie tyranncs that came in afterwardes, dyd 
remove it, and tume it towardes the lande : holding opinion 
to Ix? strong by sea, was it that dyd mainteine the authoritie 
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of the popular state. And that contrariwise they whielt live THEMIS- 
by the labour and toyle of the earthe, doe more willingly TOCLES 
lilce the government of Nobilitie. Theniistoclea atUcd to 
minde another matter also of greater importance, to make 
the cittic of Athens of a greater power oy sea. For after 
the retire of Xerxes, and that all the fleete and navie of the 
Grsecians wintered in the haven of Fagases : he sayed one 
daye in an open 4»ssenibly of tlie people, that he had thought 
of a thing which would tx; very profitable and bcncficiall for 
them, but it was, not to be tolde openly. The people willed 
him then to imparte it to Aristides : and if he ttiought it 
good, they would execute it speedely. Themistocles then 
tolde Aristides: the thing he had considered of, was to bumc 
the Arcenal where the Gra-cians navy laye, and to set on 
6re all their shipjjes. Aristides hearing his purpose, returned 
to the people, and tolde them : howe nothing could be 
more profitable^ but with all more unjust, then that which 
Themistocles had devised. The Athenians then willed Aris- The equitie 
tides it should be let nlone altogether. Furthcnnore when oftheAthe- 
the Lacediemonians had exhibited their [^letition to tlie °^"^^- 
counsell of the Amphictyons (that is the generall counsaill 
of all the states of Graxe assembled) howe the townes and 
citties of Greece which had not l)ene parties with the 
Graecians to the league, against the barbarous people, should 
be put of wholy from this counsaill. Themistocles dowting 
of the Argives, the Thessalians, and the Thcbans also should 
by this nieanes be exempted, that the Lacedivmonians would 
be then the greater number in voyces, and by this mcancs 
might doe what they would in this counsell : lie sipake so 
consideratly for the citties which they would have thus dis- 
charged, that he made the petitioners m tlie assembly utterly 
to chaunge their opinion. Declaring, liowe there were but 
one and thirtie citties comprised only the league, and yet 
that some of them were very weake and small : and howe it 
were no reason, that rejecting all the rest of Grece, the 
greatest authoritie of this counsaill should fall into the 
nandes of two or three of the chiefost citties alone. For 
this cause chiefly the I>aceda?monians dvd ever bcare him 
extreme hatred, and dyd set up Cimon all they could, to be 
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allwayes adversary opposite unto him, and as it were to 
bearcie him in all matters of state, and the government of 
Athens. They procured him besides, the ill will and dis- 
pleasure of all the friendes and confederates of the Athenians, 
for that he went sayling still to and fro alongest the lies, 
exacting money of the inhabitants of the same. And this 
is to be knowen by the matter propounded by him to the 
Andrians (of whom he would have nad money) and by the 
aunswer they made him, as Herodotus writeth. Which 
was, howe he had brought them two mightie goddes : Love, 
and Force. And they aunswered him againe, that they also 
had two great goddesses, which kept tnem from gevmg of 
him any money : Povertie, and Impossibilitie. And to 
make this good also : Timocreon the Rhodian poet galled him 
to the quicke, when he sharpely taunted him, for calling 
many home againe for money that were banished : and howe 
for covetousnes of money he had betrayed, and forsaken, his 
hoste and friende. The verses wherein this matter is men- 
tioned, are to this cffecte : 

Who list commend worthy Pausaniss, 
Xanthiunus or good Leotychides, 
yet Bhaii I Hceme hut light thereof to paa»e, 
compared with vailiaiit Aristides. 

For yet was naye, the like in Athens towne, 
nor never shall come none of like reuowue. 

Themistocles hy right and due deserte, 
is hated of Latona, for his lyes, 
and for he bare a traitrous wicked harte, 
who like a wretche, and nigard did devise, 
for small rewardes, his host Timocreon 
to holde, out of hia countrie lalison. 

He tfloke for bribe (unjustly yet therewhile) 
of redy coyne three talents fayre and bright, 
revoking such as pleased him, from exile 
and banishing full many a worthy wighL 

Or putting them to death, without cause tolde, 
he gate thereby, great heapes of coyne and golie. 

But in the ende (O right reward for such) 
this bribing wretch, was forced for to holde, 
s tipling bowthe, most like a clowne or anuche, 
at holy feastes and pastimes manifold, 
which were amougest the people in those dayei 
Istmiciane folke, dyd use the like allwayes. 
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And there he served, hi« gesta with cold meat stUlj 
whilest they that tasted of his cookerie, 
gan wishe that they (to ease their weary will) 
had never lived to see the treccherie, 
of false Theniistocles, and that he might 
DO longer live, which wrought them such despighL 

FAfler this, he dyd more openly blase him to the worlde, 
when he was banished and condemned : in a songe that had 
beginning thus : 

O Muse, let these my verses be disperst, 
throughout all Gr»ce, since they deserve no lesse : 
and since the truthe which is in tliem rehearst, 
deserveth fame^ whom no man should gappresse. 

They saye the cause was, why this Timocreon was banished : 
the friendshippe which he had with the Barbarous people, and 
for geving them intelligence. Whereof Themistocles was one 
that judicially condemned him. Wherefore when Themis- 
tocles him selfe was accused afterwards of the same faulte, 
Timocreon then made these verses following agaimt tiim : 

Timocreon was not witliout his pheere, 

which did conferre with Medes prively. 
Since others mo, the selfe same blame might beare, 

mo foxes lurke in deunes as well as I. 

Besides these verses, Themistocles owne cittizens for the 
ill will they bare him, were contented to heare him ill spoken 
of. Therefore while he sought wayes, to redresse all this : 
he was driven to use such meane, which more increased their 
hatred toward him. For in his orations to the people, he 
dyd oflte remember them of the good service ho had done 
them : and perceyving howe they were offended withall, he 
was driven to saye : Why, are ye weary so ofte to receyve 
good by one man ? Many of them were very angry with 
him also, when he sumamed Diana (in the dedication of 
her temple he made unto her) Arhtobtik, as much to saye, 
as the good counseller: meaning thereby, howe he had 
geven grave and wise counsel!, both unto his cittie, and to 
all the rest of the Grecians, He built this temple also 
neere his house, in a place called Melita, where the hange- 
men doe cast the dead bodies of those that were executed, 
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and throwe the ragges and halters endes of those that were 
hangc-d, or otherwise put to death by lawe. There was 
in our dayes in the temple of Diana Aristobule, a litle i] 
of Themistocles, which shewed plainely, that he was not only 
wise, and of a noble minde, but also of a great majestie and 
countenauDce in face. In the cnde, the Athenians banished 
him Athens for five yeres, bicausc they would plucke downe 
his overgreat corage and authoritie, as they dyd use to serre 
those, whose greatnes they thought to be more, then common 
equalitie that ought to be among cittizens would boare. 
For this manner of banishment for a time, called Ostra- 
cLrmon, was no punishment for any faulte committed, but a 
mitigation and taking away of the cnvie of the people, which 
delitfd to plucke downe their stomaks that to much seemed to 
exceede in greatnes : and by this meanes they tooke awaye the 
poyson of his malice, with diminishing his glorie and honour. 
So Themistocles being banished Athens, went to dwell in 
Argos. In this meane season, Pausanias trecchepy fell out, 
which gave his enemies occasion to lye heavie on his backe. 
IJut he which became his accuser, and was partener of the 
treason, was one called Leobotes ( Alcmeons sonne) borne in 
a vilUige called Agraula. Besides this, the Spartans also 
dyd sit on his skirtes, and charged him sorely. For Pau- 
sanias never before revealed to Themistocles the treason he 
had purposed, although he was his very familliar ftiende. 
But after he sawe Themistocles was banished, and dvd take 
his exile very unpaciently : then Pausania*^ was bolde to open 
his treason to him, to procure him to take his parte, and 
shewed him the letters the king of Persia had written to 
him, and all to sturre him up against the Gnecians u 
against ungratefuU and unnaturall people. Howbeit The- 
mistocles shooke him of, and tolde him plainely he- would 
be no partener of his treason. Notwithstanding, he nevw 
revealed it to any living creature, nor discovered the prac- 
tise he intended : hoping either he would have geven it over, 
or that shortely it would appeare by some other meane, 
considering he so fondly aspired to things of great datmger, 
and without purpose or possibilitie. After Pausanias was 
condemned, and had sufiered payncs of death for the same: 
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they found amongest his papers, certainc writings and letters, 
whicli made Themistocles to be very sore suspected. Where- 
upon the Lacedaemonians on the one side eriea out of him : and 
his enemies and ill willers at Athens accused him on th' other 
side. To the which he made aunswer by letters from the 
beginning, and wrote unto the people, it was not likely that 
he (who sought all the wayes to rule, and was not borne to 
serve, neither had any minde thereto) would ever have 
thought in his heade, to sell his owne libertie, and the 
Graecians also unto the Barbarous people tlicir enemies. 
Notwitlistanding this purgation of his, the people by the 
procurenifiit of his enemies, sent to apprehende him, and to 
bring him before the states of all Gra?ce, to be judged by 
that counsaill. Whereof Themistocles having intelligence 
in time, he dyd convey him selfe into the lie of Corphu, 
bicausc the citie there was greatly beholding to him, for a 
certen pleasure in time paste he had done them. For they 
being at sute and strife with the Corinthians, he tooke up the 
matter betweene them, and gave judgement on their side, 
and condemned the Corinthians to paye them twenty talents 
damages : and did set downe an order, that they should 
occupie the He of Leucade in common together, as ground 
that had bene inhabited with the people, aswell of the one 
cittie, as of the other. From thence he fled to Epirus^ 
whether being followed by the Athenians, and the LacediE- 
monians, he was compelletl to venter him selfe upon n doubt- 
full and very daungerous hope. For lie went to yelde him 
selfe into tne hands of Admetus, king of the Molossians. 
Who ha'ring heretofore made certen requestes unto the 
Athenians, and being shamefully denied them by meanes 
of Themistocles (who then was at his chiefest height and 
authoritie) the King was marvelously offended with him : 
and it was a clere case in deede, that if he could then have 
layed handes on htm, he would have bene revenged of him 
throughly. Howbeit feeling the present miserie of his 
exile, he thought he might iesse feare the Kings olde quar- 
rell and displeasure,, then the freshe hate and envie of his 
contriemen. Whereupon he went unto king Admetus, 
trusting to his mercie, and became an humble suter to him 
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in a straunge extraordinarie sorte. For he tooke the Kingp 
b'tle young sonne in his armes, and went and kneeled do' 
before the altar in his chappell : which humble manner 
8uinge the Molossians take to be most efTectuall, and such 
as they dare not denie, nor refuse. Some saye that Queene 
Phthia her selfe, the Kings wife, dyd enforme him of this their 
country custoine and manner, and brought her litle sonne 
also neere unto the altar. Other write also, that it wai 
Admetiis him selfe that taught and shewed him this inforc- 
ing manner of petition, only for a cloke to excuse him selfe 
to those that should come to demaunde Themistocles of him -. 
that by duetie of religion he was so straightly bounde and 
restrained, that he might not deliver him out of his protec- 
tion. In this meane time, Epicrates Achamian founde the 
meanes secretly to convey Themistocles wife and children out 
of Athens, and dyd sencf them privelie unto him : whereupon 
he was afterwards accused, and put to death, upon Cimoos 
accusation and motion, as Stesimbrotus writeth. Who not 
remenibring those matters I knowe not howe, or making a» 
though Themistocles had not remembred him selfe, doth saye, 
that Themistocles sayled into Sicile, where he sought to 
mary Hierons daughter, the tyranne of Syracusa : promising 
him if he would let him have her, he would assure him to 
conquer all Grcce for him, and to bring them under his 
obedience. But Hieron refusing this otifer, Themistocles 
went from thence into Asia: but that is not likely. For 
Theophrastus writeth in his booke intituled of Kingdom o, ^ 
that Hieron having sent certain running horses to the f*B^^H 
of games Olympicall, and having set up a man'elous ridlH 
and sumptuous tent there : Themistocles made an oration 
to the Grecians, declaring unto them how they should teare 
the tyrannes tente in peces, and not to suffer his horses to 
ronne with other swifte and light horses, and to cary avaj 
the price in those holy games. Thucydides againe declareth, 
howe he went unto the other sea, and imbarked in the cittie 
of Pydne, being knowen of never a man in the shippe, untill 
such time as the winde beganne to carie them into the lie 
of Naxos, which the Athenians by cbauncc dyd besiege at 
that time, where being afeard to be set on laude, he wai 
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forced to bewraye him self to the master of the shippe, and 
the masters mate, and wrought them, what with fayer 
wordes and what with threates (by saying he would accuse 
them to the Athenians, that they dyd not ignorantly receive 
him in, but hiered for money) so as he compelled them to 
sayle on further, and to cary him into Asia. As for his 
goodes, his friendes saved the most parte of them, and sent 
them into Asia to him. But for those that came to light, 
and were confiscate unto the state : Theopompus writeth, 
they dyd amounte to the value of one hundred talents. 
Anci Tneophrastus. sayeth, but to foure score talents only. 
So that all his goodes was not worth three talents, when he 
beganne to goveme the state of tlie common weale. When 
he came imto the cittie of Cuma, he perceyved that all the 
coastes by sea were layed for liim to apprehende iiim, and 
that he had many spyalls upon him : among the which, these 
were two special! noted men, Ergoteles, and one Fythodorus, 
the reward being very great, for men that sought their ga^Tie 
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any waye they could. For the king of Persia had proclaymed 
by sound of trumpet, two hundred talents to him that 
brought him Themistocles. Whereupon he fled unto a litle 
towne of vEolia, caUed iEges, where no living bodie knewe 
him, but his host only, called Nicogenes : who was the richest 
man of all the ^olians, and knewe all the noble men of 
authoritie that were about the king of Persia. Themistocles 
continued hidden certen dayes in his house : in which time, 
on a night after the feast of a sacrifice, one Olbius, schoole- 
master to Nicogenes children, by some secret working of 
the goddes, sodainely fell besides him sclfe, and beganne to 

I singe these verses out alowde : 
Doe thou beleeve, what so the night the tells 
and geve thy voyce, thy counsell and cuuceipts 
^ Unto the ni^ht, in darckoumues that dwells, 

K thereon mso thy victorie awaits. 

The next night following, Tlvemistocles being fast asleepe Themistocles 
in his bed, dreamed that a .snake wounde it selfe round about dreame. 
his bellie, and glided upwardes to his necke, untill it touched 
his face^ and sodainely then it became an eagle,, and imbraced 
him with his winges : and so at length dyd lift him up into 
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the ayer, and caried him a marvelous waye of, untill be 
thought he sawe a golden rodde (suche as Herauldesi use 
to carie in their handes) whereupon the eagle dyd set him, 
and so was delivered of all this feare and trouble he thought 
him selfe in. The trothe was, Nicogenes had this derise 
in his heade, howe he might bring him safe to the king of 
Persiaes eourte. The Barbarous nations for the most parte 
(and specially the Persians) are of a very straunge nature, 
and marvelous jealous over their women, and that not onely 
of their wives, but also of their bonde women, and con- 
cubines : which they kecpe so straightly locked up, that do 
man ever seeth them abroade at any tune, but are allwayes 
like housedoves kept within doores. And when tliey have 
any occasion to goe into the country, they are caried in close 
coches covered all about, that no man can looke into them. 
Themistocles was conveyed into one of these c»chcs drest 
after this maimer, and had warned his men to aunswer thoee 
they met by the waye, that asked whom they caried : how« 
it was a young Grecian gentlewoman of tiie countrie of 
Ionia, which they caried to the eourte for a noble man them 
Thucydides, and Charon Lanipsacenian saye, he went thither 
after the death of Xerxes, and spake with his sonne there. 
But Ephorus, Dino, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many other 
write, that he spake with him selfe. Yet notwithstanding 
it appeareth that 'ITiucydides wordes doe best agree with 
the chronicles and tables, recording the succession of times*, 
although they be of no great certaintie. Themistocles 
being come nowe to the swordes pointe (a« it were) and to 
the extremitie of his daunger: dyd first present him selfe 
unto one Artabanus, Colonel 1 of a tliousand footeinen, and 
sayed unto him : Syr, I am a Grecian borne, and desire to 
speake with the King : I have mutters of importance to open 
to his majestie, ana such as I knowe he will thanckefully 
receyve. Artabanus aunswered him in this manner: My 
friend syr straunger, the lawes and customes of men are 
divers, and some take one thing for honest, others some 
another thing : but it is most honesty for aU men, to keepe 
and observe the lawes and maimcre of their owne countne. 
For you Grecians have the name to love libertie, and equalitk 
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above all things : and for uj ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and customes we have, we esteeme this above the rest : to 
reverence and honour our King, as the image of the god of 
nature, who keepeth all things in their perfect life and state. 
Wherefore, if thou wilt facion thy selfe after our manner to 
honour the King, thou mayest both see him, and speake with 
him : but if thou have another minde with thee, then must 
thou of necessitie use some thirde persone for thy meane. 
For this is the manner of our countrie: the King never 
geveth audience to any man, that hath not first honoured 
him. Themistocles hearing what he sayed, aunswered him 
againe : My lord Artabanus, the great good will I beare 
unto the King, and the desire I have to advauncc his gtorie 
and power, is the only cause of my present repaire unto his 
courte : therefore I meane not only to obey your lawes (since 
it hath 80 pleased the goddes to rayse up the noble empire 
of Persia unto this greatnes) but will cause many other 
people also to honour the King, more then there doe at this 
present Therefore let there be no staye, but that my selfe 
in persone maye deliver to the King that I liave to saye 
unto him. Well, sayed Artabanus : whom then shall we saye 
thou arte ? For by thy speache it secmeth, thou art a man 
of no meane state and condition. Thcmistocles aunswcrcd 
him : As for that Artabanus, none shall knowe before the 
King hira selfe. Thus doth Phanias reporte it- But Era- 
tosthenes^ in his booke he wrote of riches, addeth further : 
howe TTiemistocles had accesse unto this Artabanus, being 
recommended to the King by a woman of Eretria, whom the 
King kept. ITiemistocles being brought to his presence, 
after he had presented his humble duety and reverence to 
him, stoode on his feete, and sayed never a worde, untill the 
King commaunded the interpreter to aske him what he was ? 
and he aunswered : Maye it please your majestic, noble 
King : 1 am Themistocles the Athenian, a banished man out 
of my country by the Grecians, who humbly repajTeth to 
your highnes^ knowing I have done great hurt to the Per- 
sians, but I persuade my self I have done them farre more 
good then harme. For I it was that kept the Grecians 
backc they dyd not follow you, when the state of Grece was 
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THEMIS- delivered from thraldome, and my native country from 
TOCLES daunger, and that I knew I stoode then in good state to 
pleasure you. Nowe for mc, I 6nde all mens good wiUes 
agreable, to my present misery and calamitie: for I come 
determined, most humbly to tnancke your highnes, for any 
grace and favour you shall shewe me, and also to can 
humble pardone, if your majesty be yet offended with me. 
And tlierfore licence me (most noble King) to beseche you, 
that taking mine enemies the Grecians for witnesses of the 
pleasures I have done the Persian nation, you will of your 
princely grace use my hardc fortune, as a good occasion to 
shewe your honorable vertue, rather tlien to satisiSe the 
passion of your heate and choUer. For in saving my Hfe, 
your majestic saveth an humble suter that put him selfe to 
your mercie : and in putting mc to deatli, you shall 
away an enemy of the Grecians. Having spoken thus 
words, he saycd further : That the godaes, by divers s ^ 
and tokens had procured him, to come to submit him selft 
unto him, and tolde the King what vision he had scene in 
his dreame in Nicogenes house : and declared also the oracle of 
lupiter Dodonian, who had commaunded him that he should 
goe unto him that was called as a god, and howe he thought 
it was the persone of his majestie, bicause that god and he 
in trothe were called both great Bangs. The Bang ha^'ing 
thus heard him speake, gave him then no present aunawer 
againe, notwithstaiiding he marvelously wonored at his 

wisedomc and boldenes. But aflerwardcs amongert 

famiUiars the King sayed, he thought him selfe very happy 
to mete with the good fortune of Themistocles comming to 
him : and so besought his great god Arimanius, that he 
would allwayes send his enemies such mindes, as to banishe 
the greatest, £Uid wisest men amongcst them. It is reported 
also he did sacrifice unto the goddes, to geve them thanktt 
therefore, and disposed him .selfe presently to be may. 
Insomuch as dreaming in the night, in the middest of his 
dreame he cried out three times togetlier for joye : I have 
Themistocles the Athenian. The next morning the King 
having sent for the cliiefest lordes of his courte, he made 
Themistocles also to be brought before him: who looked 
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for no goodnes at all, specially when he sawe the souldiers 
warding at the courte gates, geve him ill countenaunce and 
language both, when they behelde him, and understoode his 
name. Moreover, Roxanes, one of the captaines, as Themis- 
tocles passed by him going to the King (who was set in his 
chayer of state, and every man keeping silence) softely sigh- 
ing, sayed unto him : O thou GreeKishe serpent, subtill and 
malicious : the Kings good fortune hath brought thee hether. 
Nevertheles when he came to the King, and had once againe 
made him a very humble and lowe reverence : the King 
saluted him, and spake very curteously to him, saying : I am 
nowe your dettcr of two hundred talents, for presenting 
your self. It is good reason I should deliver you the money 
promised him that should have brought you : but I geve 
you a further warrante, be bolde I charge you, and speake 
yoiu- minde freely, saye what you thinke of the state of 
Grece. Theraistocles then aunswered him : That mens 
wordes did properly resemble the stories and imagery in a 
pece of arras : for both in the one and in the other, the 
goodly images of either of them are seenc, when they are 
imfolded and layed oj>en. Contrariwise they appcare not, 
but are lost, when they are shut up, and close folaed : where- 
upon he sayed to the King, he must nedes require some 
further time of aunswer. The King liked his comparison 
passingly well, and willed him to appointe his ownc time. 
Themistocles aaked a yere : in which time having pretily 
le&med the Persian tongue, he afterwards spake to the King 
him selfe without any interpreter. So, suclie as were no 
courtiers, thought he only talked with the King of matters 
of |Grece. But bicause the chaunge and alteration of the 
courte fell out great at that time, the noble men imagined 
he had bene so oolde to comon with the King of them also. 
Thereupon they greatly envied him, and afterwardes mur- 
mured much against him. For in deede the king dyd honour 
Themistocles above all other straungers whatsoever they 
were. On a time the king had him out a hunting with him, 
he made him see his mother, with whom he grcwe familliar : 
and by the kings owne commaundement he was to heare 
the disputatioiis of the wise men of Persia touching secret 
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!. Demaratus th 
courte of Persia, the kiag 
willing liim to aske what gifte he would, he besought tbe 
king to graunt him this favour : to licence him to goe up 
and down the cittie of Sardis, with hb royall hat on hu 
head, as the kings of Persia doe. Mithropaustes, the kiiigi 
cosin, taking him by the hand, sayed unto him : Dei 
the kings hatte thou demaundest, and if it were OD 
heade, it would cover but litle wit : Nave though lupitdr 
dyd geve thee his lightning in thy liande, yet that would 
not make thee lupiter. But the king gave him so sharpe a 
repulse for his unreasonable request, and was so angrie with 
him for it, that it was thought he would never have forgeven 
him : howbeit Themistocles was so earnest a suter for him, 
that he brought him into favour againe. And the report* 
goeth, tJhat the kings successours which have bene since that 
time, under whom Oie Persians have had more dealings with 
the Grecians, then in former dayes : when they would retaine 
any great state or personage of Grece into their service, thej 
wrote unto him, and promised him they would make him 
greater about them, then ever was Themistocles about Xencet. 
That which is written of him, doth also confirrae it. For be 
being stept up to great countenaunce and authoritie, and UA- 
lowed with great traines of suters after him by reason of hit 
greatnes : semg him self one daye very honorably served at bv 
table, and with all sortes of daintie raeates, he turned him 
to his children, and sayed unto them : My sonnes, we should 
have bene undone, if we had not bene undone. The mart 
writers doe agree, that he had given him the revenue o( 8 
citties for his allowance of bread, wine and vittailes : to 
wit, Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myimta. But Neantha 
Cy/icenian, and Phanias, doe adde two other citties more, 
Percota, and Palescejisia : the one to defraye his charges of 
apparell, and the other for his lodging. Afterwards Themis- 
tocles going into the lowe countries towards the sea, to take 
order against the practises of the Grecians: there was 8 
Persian lord called Epixies (govemour of highe Phirgia) 
that had laved a traine to kill him (having of long tune 
hiered ccrtaine murderere of Pisidia to doe it) so soone as he 
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should come into a towne of his government, called the THEMIS- 
Lyons head. But as he slept on a daye in his house in the TOCLES 
after none, the mother of the goddes appeared unto hira, ThemUtoclea 
and saved : Theraistocies, goe not to the Lyons heade, for »*c«ped niur- 
feare tfiou mete with the Lyon : and for this warning, I doe j " he hlld™ 
aske thy daughter Mnesiptolema for my servante. Themis- hia sleepe. 
tocles waking sodainely out of his drcame, made his prayer 
unto the goddesse, and turning out of the highe waye, 
fetched another compasse about. Afterwardes having passed 
that towne, he tooke his lodging being benighted : but one 
of the beastes which caried his tente, fell by the waye, 
unfortunatly in a river, and all his arras and tapestry hang- 
ings being throughly wet» his servaunts were dnven to laye 
them out a drying by moone light. The Pisidians that laye 
in wayte, and could not disceme by moone light that they 
were hangings layed out to drye, thought it had bene the 
very tente Thennstocles selfe dyd lye in: whereupon they 
went unto it with their swordes drawen in their handes, 
hoping to have taken him sleeping. But when they were 
come thither, and beganne to lifte up a pece of the hangings : 
some of tlie people of Theraistocies (which kept watche) 
perceyving them, raime upon them, and tooke them. So 
Themistocles having escaped this daunger, wondred greately 
at the favour of the goddesse which had appeared unto him. 
In recorapence whereof, when he was in the cittie of Magnesia, 
he built a temple unto Dindymcna, and made his daughter 
Mnesiptolema prioresse of tl^e same. As he passed by the 
cittie of Sardis for his recreation, he went to visite the 
temples, and offerings that had bene geven there. So he 
sawe an image of a mayden in copper, in the temple of the 
mother of the goddes, being two yeardes highe, which they 
called the Hydrophora : as much to saye, as the water carier. 
And it was a statue, which him selfe had heretofore dedicated, 
and caused to be made, with the fines of those that had payed 
forfeyturcs, for stealing or turning awaye the water course at 
Athens, at suche time as he was master surveyer of the water 
workes and conduites there. Wherfore, whether Themis- 
tocles was sory to see this goodly image a pristjner in the 
handes of the Barbarous people, or that he would showe 
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unto the Athenians the greatnes of his credit and authoritie 
through all the Kings dominions : he spake to the governour 
of Lvdia, and prayed him for his sake that he wotUd said 
this image againe to Athens. But this Barbarous govemour 
was very angry with his request, and tolde liim he would 
advertise the Sing thereof. Then Themistocles beganne to 
be afeard, and was driven to seeke to the govemours women 
and concubines, whom he got for money to intreate him, and 
so made fayre weather againe with the govemour. But from 
thenceforth, he tooke better garde of him selfe in all hi* 
doings, greatly fearing the envy of the Barbarous people. 
For he progressed not up and oowne Asia, as Theopompus 
writeth, but laye a long time in the cittie of Magnesia^ 
quietly enjoying the Kings gratious giftes bestowed on him: 
where he was honoured and reverenced for one of the greatest 
persones of Persia, whilest the King was els where occupied 
in the afFayres of the highe provinces of Asia, and haa no 
leysure to thJncke upon those of Grece. But when newes 
was brought him, that iEgypt was rebelled, by mcanes of 
the favour and assistance of the Athenians, and that the 
Grecians gallyes dyd scowre the seas even unto the He of 
Cyprus, and unto the coastes of Cilicia, and that Cimon had 
all the sea in subjection : that made him then to bende all 
his thoughts howe to resist the Grecians, that their greatna 
might not tume to his hurte. Then commissions went out 
to icavy men, to assemble captaines, and to dispatche postes 
unto Themistocles at Magnesia, with the Kings letten, 
straightly charging him to have on eye to the Grecians 
douigs, and moreover that he should faithfully keepe his 
promise he had mode to him. But he, to shewe that he 
neither maliced his cittizens, nor was moved with the desire 
of greatnes and authoritie he might have growen unto in 
those warres, or els for that he thought the Kings expecta- 
tion would prove to a greater matter, then he could ende or 
wade through, considering Grece was full at that time of 
famous captaines, and that Cimon amongest the rest had 
marvelous good fortune, and that it should be a reproclw 
to him to stayne the glorie of so many noble actes, so 
many triumphes, and so great victories as Cimon had done 
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and wonne: he tookc a wise resolution with him selfe, to TITEMIS- 
make suche an ende of his life, as the fame thereof deserved. TiX-LES 
For he made a solemne sacrifice unto the goddes, and The manner 
feasted at the same all his friends. And, after he had ofThemia- 
taken his leave of them all, he drancke bulles bloude, as ^^^^ *^*"- 
most men thincke (or as other saye) poyson, which dis- 
patchcth a man in foure and twenty howers, and so ended 
nis dayes in the cittic of Magnesia, ailer he had lived three- 
score and five yeres, and the most parte of them allwayes in 
office, and great charge. It is written, that the king of 
Persia understanding the cause and manner of his deathe, 
dyd more esteerae him afterwards, then he dyd before, and 
that ever after he continued to use his friends and famillisuis 
in very good sorte. For he left children behinde him, which 
he had of Archippa (Lysanders daughter) of the townc of Themistocles 
Alopecia : Archeptolis, Polyeuctus, and Cleophanfcus, of children. 
whom Plato the philosopher maketh mention, saying that 
he was a good man at armcs, but otherwise that there was 
no goodnes in him. His other sonnes that were elder, as 
Neocles, dyetl being bitten with a horse ; and as for Diodes 
another sonne, his grandfather Lysander dyd adopt him for 
his sonne. He had many daughters, of the which Mne- 
siptolema (which he had by a seconde wife) was maried unto 
her halfc brother Archeptolis, for they were not both of one 
venter. An other caltea Italia, was maried unto one Pan- 
thides of Chio. Sybaris, unto Nicomedes an Athenian. 
And Nicomacha, unto Pharsiclcs, Themistocles nephue : unto 
whom her brethem dyd mary her within the cittie of Mag- 
nesia, after the death of their father. This Pharsicles dyd 
bring up Asia, which was the youngest of all his daughters. 
Furthermore, his sumptuous tumbe standeth yet in the Themistijcles 
market place of Magnesia. But that Andocides writcth of tumbe and 
his Iwnes, in a liooke he made to his friendes, is not to be •■^"''keB, 
credited, which was : that the Athenians having founde the 
ashes of his bones, dyd cast them up into the aver, as a 
devise to sturre up the noble men tigainst the people. And 
Phylarchus in his historie (much like unto the faynetl 
subtilties of a tragedie) bringeth in I can not tell what 
Neocles, and DemojKilis, for Themistocles sonnes, to move 
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THENflS- the readers with compassion. Howbeit no man is so nmpkv 
'roCLES but will judge it straight a very fiiyning and der~ 
Diodorus the cosmographer also, in a booke he hath writ 
of tumbes and monuments sayeth, by conjecture, rather then 
of any ccrten knowledge : that alongest the haven of Finca, 
coming towardes the head of Alcimus, there is a forelande in 
forme of an elbowe, within the which when they have doubled 
the pointe, the sea is allwayes calrae, and there thev finde a 
great and long foundation or base, ujion the which there is as 
it were the forme of an altar, and that is (sayeth he) Themis- 
tocles tumbe. And he supposeth that Plato the comical! 
poet doth witnesse it in these verses : 

Thjr grave is set and plast, comodioucJv, 

where passengers and marchants that come hy 
maye visile thee, and where it maye rei^arde, 
all such as secke that porte to he their warde. 

Somtimes also, it maye rejoyce to see, 
the hluudy fights, upon the sea that be. 

Honour done And furthcnnorc, those of Magnesia dyd institute oertoi 

to Themis- honours unto the issue of Themistocles, which contiuew yet 

unto this daye. And in my time, another Themistocles 

also of Athens dyd enjoy the same honours, with whom 

I was familliarly convorsante in the bouse of 

Ammonius the philosopher. 
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MONGEST man^ great matters which are 
spoken of this Furius Camillus, thi« 
seenieth most straunge and wonderfuU 
above the rest. That he having borne 
the chiofest offices of charge in his 
coimtrie, and having done many notable 
and worthy decdes in the same : as one 
that was chosen five times Dictator, and 
had triumphed foure times, and had wonne him selfe the 
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name and title of the secondc founder of Rome, and yet 
never came to be Consul. But the only cause thereof was, 
that the common weale of Rome stoodc then in such state 
and sorte. The people were then at dissention with the 
Senate. They would chuse no more Consuls, but other 
kynde of govemours whom they called Tribuni militares : 
these dyd all things with like power and authoritie as the 
Consuls, yet were they nothing so odious unto the people, by 
reason oi the number that was of them. For it was some 
hope to them that could ill beare the rule of the small 
number of nobilitie, that the government of the state being 
put into sixe, and not into two officers hands, their rule 
would be the easier, and tollerabler. Nowe Camillus being at 
that time in his best credit and authoritie, and in the prime 
and glorie of his doings, dyd not desire to be made Consul 
without the goodwill of the people, although whilest he was 
in authoritie, there were many times Consuls created. But 
to all other offices and dignities, he was called, and chosen. 
He behaved him selfe in such sorte, that when he was alone, 
he made his authoritie comon to other : and when he had 
companions and associates, the glorie of all redounded to him 
self alone. The cause whereof, was his modestie on the one 
side, for he commaunded ever without envie : and his great 
wisedome and sufficiencie on the other side, for the which all 
others willingly gave him place, and yelded to him. The 
house of the Furians being at that time of no great fame, he 
was the first that beganne to set him self forwards. For in 
a great battell which was fought against the iEques and 
Volsces, he being but a private man at armes under the 
Dictator Posthumius Tubertus, was the first that riding out 
of the army, advaunced him selfe, and gave the charge. 
And being ronne into the thighe at the time with a staffe 
broken upon his thighe, he plucked the trunchen out, and 
retired not for all that : but geving chardge againe upon the 
stowtest of the enemies, he fought it out so vailiantly to the 
encoraging of other, that he was the chief cause they turned 
their backes. Whereupon, to requite his service done at 
that time (hesides other honours they dyd him) they made 
him Censor : an office at that time of great preheminence and 
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dignitie. In his office of Censorshippe, he dyd two notaUe 
acts. The one very honest : when he brought men th&t 
were not maried, to marie the women whom the warres bad 
left widows, which were in number many. To this he got 
them partly by p>ersu£Lsion, and f>artly by threatnings, to set 
round fines upon their heads that refused. The other very 
necessary : in that he brought the orphanes to be contribu- 
tories, unto taxes, and subsidies, which before payed nothing. 
The cause thereof was, the continuall warres, about thie 
which the common weale susteined great charges : but 
specially about the siege of the citie of the Veians (which 
some call Venetanians) that was a very sore burden to them 
at that time. For it was the capitalf cittie of all Tlmacu, 
the which for store of armour, and number of souldien, wm 
nothing inferiour unto the cittie of Rome. For the VeiaiM 
being growen to stomake and corage in time, by reown 
of their wealth and prosperitie, and for the sundry great 
battells they had fought against the Romaines, that con- 
tended witli them for glory and empire : now it fell so out, 
that they finding them selves weakened by many great orer- 
throwes, which they had receyved of the Romaines, they did 
let fall their former peacokes bravery, and ambition, to byd 
them battell any more in the fielde. Howbeit the inhabitant* 
of the cittie of Veies having raised the walles, and nuyie 
very great high rampers, beganne to fortilie them selves, and 
made good provision for armour and munition, besides store 
of come, shotte, and other necessary things : they vaUiantiy, 
and without feare of any thing, defended the siege of the 
Romaines, that continued long time, and was no lesse hard and 
painefutl unto them that did besiege, then it wa:s unto tliose 
that were besieged. For where the Romaines were wont 
before time to keepe their houses in the winter season, and 
the field only in the sommer time : that was the first time 
they were compelled by the captaines and TVibuni mUitartt, 
to buylde fortes, and to intrenche their campe with a wall, 
even in their enemies countrie, and to winter abroade as 
they were wont to lye in the campe in sommer. Nowe this 
siege had continued seven whole yeres together. The cap- 
taines were burdened that they dyd not their duetiess nor 
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stoode manfully to their charge : whereupon in the ende they 
were discharged, and other captaiiies placed in their roomes 
to foUowe the siege. Among those, Camillas was one, whom 
then the .seconde time they created Tribuntis militaris. Who 
notwithstanding dyd nothing then in that sie^, bicause it 
was his happe oy lot, to make warres upon the Phalerians, 
and the Capenatea. These people whitest the Romaines were 
occupied otner where, had invaded their countrie, and done 
them great liarme, during the time of their warre with the 
Thuscans. But Camillus having overthrowen a great number 
of them in the fielde, had the rest in chase, and drave them to 
take their cittie, and dyd shut them up within their owne walies. 
The chauiice that happened at the lake of Albanus, about 
the time the Thiiscan warres were greatest, dyd marvelously 
amate the Romaines, being no lesse wounderfull, then the 
most straunge and uncredibleat thing that could be tolde by 
man. For they could not fiinde out the cause of it by 
common reason, nor any natural! grounde: considering it 
was in the later end of Autumne, and sommer was ended, and 
that there had not bene much rayne, nor notable sowthe 
winds. And although there are many lakes, many brooks 
and rivers, many springs, and other waters in Italie : yet 
some of them dried up altogether, others ranne but faintely 
by reason of the drought, and all the rivers then were (as 
they are wont to be commonly in sommer) very lowe, and 
there was scant any water. But the lake Albanus contrari- 
wise, that cometh from no other place, neither runneth any 
whether out of him selfc, beiiig en\ironned all about with 
hilles and mountaines, and where the carthc is good : begannc 
to swell, and rise to every mans sight, without any cause at 
all (but secret and hidden unto the goddes alone) and went 
allwayes increasing alougest those hilles sides, untill suchc 
time as it came to be even with the height of the highest 
mountaine, gathering upwardes still without any waves or 
tempest of weather at all. This at the first, made poore 
shepeheardes and heardemen, keeping their cattell tnere- 
aboutes, marvelously affrayed. But at the lengthe when the 
earthc and weight of one of the hilles (which kepte in the 
lake as a waUc, from running over the felde) beganne to 
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FURIUS breake by reason of the waight, and great quantitie of water, 
CAMILLUS that ranne straight with a marvelous extreme force and 
violence over all the arrable landes and groundes planted 
with trees, and so tooke his course into the sea: the 
Romaines then not alone, but the whole inhabitants of Italj 
were wounderfully afirayed, and judged that it was sook 
signe and prognostication of some wounderfull thing to 
come. And there was no other newes currante in the 
campe, which laye at siege of the cittie of Veies : insomi 
as tne very brute of it flewe over the walles of the d' 
unto them that were besieged. And as it happeneth vay 
ofte in long sieges, that those which lye in campe doe ofteor 
times talke with them that are besieged : there was A 
Romaine who fell acquainted, and commonly used to talke 
familiarly with one of the cittie, who could tell of many olde 
and straunge things done and happened, and was very 
skilllfull above any other in the cittie, in the arte of divina- 
tion, or soothesaying. The Romaine then tolde him one 
daye the violent breaking out of the lake Albanus, and pe^ 
ceyving that the other ^ter he had heard him, was as mery 
as a pye at the matter, and that he gibed at their siege : hif 
tolde him further, that this wounderfull chaunce was not 
only happened unto the Romaines at that time, but that 
they hacl bene acquainted with many other farre more 
straunge then this, which he would very willingly open unto 
him, to see if there were any remaiy, that though the 
affaires of the common wcalc had but harde successe, yet hf 
would prociu^ that his owne private matters might prosper 
well with him. The Veian aunswered him, he would heare 
them with a goodwill, and gave good eare unto him, hoping 
to have heard some great secret. So the Romaine training 
him on still from one matter to another, holding on his 
waye, untill he sawe he was a good distance of from the gates 
of the cittie, he sodainely cought holde on him, and by 
strong hand caried him awaye with him, and with helpe of 
other souldiers which came ronning out of the campe unto 
him, he brought him to the captaines. The Veian seeing 
him self thus forciblie used, and knowing also that fatall 
destenv cannot be avoyded, beganne to declare unto the 
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Romaines, the auncient oracles and prophecies touching the 
fortune of their cittie : by which it was reported unto them, 
that the cittie of Veies should never be taken, untill the 
enemie had caused the water of the lake Albanus (which 
should breake out) to be brought backe againe, and to tume 
it acme other wave from thence, that it should not tall into 
the sea. ITiis was caried unto the Senate at Rome, to be 
consulted of in counsail : and there it was determined they 
should send to the oracle of Apollo, at the cittie of Delphes, 
and aske him what they should doe therein. So thither 
was sent great and notable men, Cossus Licinius, Valerius 
Politus, and Fabius Ambustus : who having ended their 
jomey by sea, and receyved aunswer of that they demaunded, 
returned home againe, and amongest other oracles they 
brought one that sayed thus : That through negligence 
they had omitted some auncient ceremonies m the holy 
dayes of the Latines. And another willed them, that they 
should by ail possible meanes they could, kcepc the water of 
the lake Albanus that it fell not into the sea, and should (if 
it were |X)ssible) bring it backe againe into his old place : if 
not, that yet they should cut as many trenches and ditches 
as might be, that it might be droncke up in the middest of 
the fields. When these oracles were understanded, the 
priests prepared all things for divine service, and the people 
went about the water of the lake to tume it againe. After 
these things were done, the Senate in the tenth yere of the 
warres against the Veians, put of all those which dyd beare 
office, and created Camillus Dictator, who named for generall 
of the horse men, Cornelius Scipio. And before he went in 
hande with any thing, he made a vowe unto the goddes, that 
if it pleased them to graunte a happy cnde of these warres, 
in honour of them he would celebrate great playes, and buyld 
a temple^mto the goddesse which the Romaines call Matuta: 
which seemeth to be her whom we call Leucothea, considering 
the ceremonies done in these sacrifices. For they cause a 
chamber mayde to enter into her temple, and Uiere they 
boxe her about the eares. Then they put her out of the 
temple, and doe embrace their brothers children rather then 
their owne. They make many other ceremonies, and they 
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are much like unto those that are done unto Bacchus 
nurccs, and to the misfortunes that chaunced unto Ino, b) 
reason of her husbands concubine. After all these vowcs and 
prayers made, he entred with his army into the Faliauaai 
territories, whom he overthrewe in a great battell, together 
with the Capenates also, wliich came to ayde them. From 
thence he went to the si^e of the cittie of the Veies, 
where perceyving to take it by assaulte, was not to be 
wonne without great daunger : he bcgannc to undcrminr 
it (6 tiding the earth ail about very minable) and with all 
so deepe, that the enemies could pcreeyve nothing. Now? 
when his mining fell out according to his good hope, he 
gave an assaulte to the walles in all places alike about the 
cittie at one instante, to bring out all the inhabitants of 
the cittie to man the walles. Whilest they were all thm 
upon the walles to make defence ; Camillus souldiens entred 
secretly through the mines within the castcli, harde by 
the temple of luno : which was the chiefc Churche of all 
the cittie, and whereunto the cittizens had most devotion. 
They saye that even at that present time the generall of t he _ 
Thuscans dyd sacrifice unto the goddes, and that his sooi|^^| 
sayer having considered the intrells of the beastes oflered^PH 
in sacrifice, cried out alowde, that the goddes gave the 
victorie unto him, which should happen to come upon them 
in this sacrifice. The Romaines which were within the mine 
hearing this, brake the earth incontinently, and leaped out, 
crying, and making noyse with tlieir weapons: wherewith 
the enemies were so astonied, that they fled upon it, and so 
the Romaines tooke the intrells, and cariea them un\p 
CamiUus. And these be even much like the Poets tales and 
fables. Howbeit Camillus having by this meanes taken the 
cittie, and seeing from the toppe of the castcll the infinite 
goodes and riches within the cittie, which the souldiere 
spoyled and made havoke of, he wept for very pittie. And 
when those that were about him tolde him he was a happy 
man : he lift up his handes unto heaven, and made tots 
prayer : O roightie god lupiter, and you O goddes, which 
see and judge mens good and ill worckes : you knowe right 
well, that we have not willingly (without wrong and CMitt 
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offered us) begonne this warre, but justly^ and by compulsion, FrFRlTTS 
to be revenged of a cittie our enemic^ which hath done us CAMILLUS. 
great injuries. But if to contervayle this our great good 
prosperitie, and victorie, some bitter adversitie and over- 
throwe be predestined unto us : I beseeche you then (moat 
mercifull goddes) in sparing our cittie of Rome, and this her 
army, you will (with as litle hurte as maye be) let it all fall 
and light upon my persone alone. And as he had spoken 
these wordea, and was turning on his right hande (according 
to the manner of the Romaines after they have prayed unto 
the goddes) he fell downe flat before them all. The standers 
by taking tliis fall for an ill token, were somwhat troubled 
with the matter : but after he got up on his feete againe, 
he tolde them that tlie thing he requested of the goddes 
was happened unto him. And that was, a litle hurte, in 
exchaunge of a great good fortune. So the whole cittie 
being spoyled and rifled, he was also desirous to carie lunos 
image to Rome, to accomplishe the vowe he had made. 
Ana having sent for worckeraen for this purpose, he dyd 
sacrifice first unto the goddesse, beseching her to accept 
well of the Romaines good will, and that she would willingly 
vowchesafe to come and dwell with the other goddes, who 
had the protection of the cittie of Rome. Some saye, that 
the image aunswered. she was contented. But Livius writeth 
that Camillus made this prayer, as he touched the image, 
and that the assistants aunswered she was contented, and 
would goe with a goodwill. Yet they which doe aiHrme, it 
was the image selfe that spake, doe favour this miracle, 
grounding their proofe upon the opinion of the fortune of 
Rome: the which, from ao base and meane beginning had 
impossibly attained unto so highe glorie and power as it had, 
without the singular favour of the goddes, and that hath 
manifestly apf)eared unto the world, by simdry great proofes 
and examples. They bring forth also such other like won- Fayned 
ders. As, that images have heretofore let fall droppes of wonders of 
swet from them : that they have bene heard to sighe : that "'*■«**'• 
they have turned : and that they have made certen signes 
with their eyes, as we findc written in many auncient stories. 
And we could our selves also tell such like wonders, which 
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wc have heard men of our time afBrme, which are not un* 
credible, nor lightly to be condenmed. But for such matten, 
it is as daungerous to geve to much credit to them, as also 
to discredit them to much, by reason of the weaknes of mans 
nature, which hath no certen boundes, nor can rule it self, 
but ronneth somtimes after vanitie and superstition, and 
otherwhile also dispiseth and contemneth holy and divine 
matters : and therefore the meane is the vertue, and not to 
goe to farre in this, as in all other things besides, it is the 
best Nowe Camillus, whether his late enterprise performed, 
in winning a cittie that stoode out with Rome, and helde 
si^^e with them tenne yeres together, had put him into an 
overwening or conceipt of him selfe : or that the wordes of 
the people, which dyd blessc and prayse him, had made him 
looke highe, and presume upon him selfe, more then became 
the modestie of a civill magistrate, and govemour of the 
common weale, and one that was subject to the lawe : he 
shewed a stately triumphe, set forth with all riche furniture, 
and specially for that him self was caried through Rone 
upon his triumphant charret drawen with foure fayer white 
coursers. This, never captaine nor generall before him durst 
undertake to doe, neither any ever after him attempted it: 
for they thinke it is a sacred cariage, and only met* for the 
King, and father of the goddes. This bred him much envy 
amongest the cittizens, which had not bene acauainted vn\h 
so great stately nes. Tliere was another occasion aJso that 
made them mislike him much : which was, bicause he stood 
against the lawe put forth that they should dev-ide the cittie 
of Home. For tne Tribunes of the people dyd set out an 
Edict, that the Senate and people of Rome should be devided 
into two partes : and that those on whom the lotte should 
fall, should abide still in Rome, and the other should goe 
dwell in the newe wonne cittie of Veies, These were the 
reasons to persuade this : that both the one and the other 
sorte should be richer then they were before, and should 
more easely keepe their lands and goodes from the invasion 
of their enemies, by meanes of these two great citties. The 
people which were multiplied nowe into great numbers, and 
had served duetifuUy and daungerously, thought it the best 
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wayc in the worlde : Therefore they still cried out, and FURIUS 
thronged with great turaulte, about their pulpit for orations, CAMILLUS 
praying that this lawe might be put unto the voyces of the 
people. But the whole Senate, and wisest cittizens among 
them, judging this motion of the Tribunes would be the 
destruction, and not the division of the cittie of Rome : 
coxdd in no wise abide it should goe any further. Where- 
upon they went and prayed Caraillus helpe : who fearing to 
bring it to the pointe, whether the lawe should passe or no, 
dyd allwayes seeke new occasions and letts, still to delaye 
and put of the matter, and staye the confirmation of this 
lawe. For these causes, he was hated of the common pjeople. 
But the originall and apparant cause of the peoples ill will The chiefest 
towards him, was for taking from them the tenth parte of ^^^ ^f the 
their spoyles : and it was not altogether without some ^^^cca^aitist 
reason, and to saye ti'uely the people dyd him much wrong Camill^. 
to beare htm such malice for that. For before he went to 
the cittie of Veies, he made a solemne vowe to offer the tenth 
parte imto the goddes, of the spoyles of the cittie, if he 
wanne the same. But when it was taken and sacked, whether 
it was that he was lothe to trouble the cittizens, or having a 
worlde of busines in his head, that he casely forgate his vowe: 
he suffered the souldiers to devide the spoyle amongest them, 
and to take the benefit to them selves. Shortely after he 
was discharged of his charge, he dyd enformc the Senate of 
his vowe. Furtliermore, the soothesayers made reporte at 
that very time, liowe they knewe by certaine signes and 
tokens of their sacrifices, tnat the goddes were offended for 
somwhat, and howe they must of necessitie be pacified againe. 
Whereupon the Senate presently made an order, where it 
was unpossible every man should bring in againe the selfe 
aome things he had gotten, to make a newe division of every 
mans share : that every one therefore upon his otlie shoiUd 
present the tenthe parte of his gaynes he had gotten by that 
Dootie. There was great trouble about it. They were 
driven to use great extremitie to the poore souldiers (which 
had traveled sore, and taken great paynes in the warres) to 
make them to restore backc such a coloppc out of their gaine, 
and the rather bicausc many of them nad already spent it 
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every penney : and for this trouble, they all cried out with 
open moutli against Camillus. But he being set up, emd not 
knowing otherwise howe to excuse hira selfe, was forced to 
bring forth as cold and as unreasonable an excuse as he 
could make, which was : forsoothe he had forgotten his rowe 
he had made. The people notwithstanding were cger still 
against hira, saying : no we he had vowed then to offer the 
tenth parte of the enemies goodes to the goddes, and that 
nowe he would performe it with the tenthes of the cittizens 
goodes. Nevertheles, every man having brought that he 
should for his parte : it was thought good they should cause 
a massie cuppe of golde to be made, to send to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphes. And small store of golde Ijeing m the 
cittic of Rome, as the officers of the cittie were serening up 
and downe to get it: the women of Rome of their ownc 
voluntary willes without motion, agreed among them selves^ 
that they would departc with all the juells they had, towardes 
the makmg up of tnis offering, which came to the weight of 
eight talents. In recompence whereof, to honour them withall : 
the Senate ordeined that they should be praysed openly with 
fuuerall orations at their bunall, as they ayd use at honorable 
and noble mens obsequies. For before that I awe, it was not 
the manner to prayse women openly at their funeralles. 
Nowe there were appointed three of tlie noblest men of the 
cittie to goe to cane this offering, and they sent them out in 
a galley well manned, stored also with good mariners, and 
trimly set forth in all triumphing manner : howbeit both in 
storme, and calme weather, they were in datmger of their 
lives. For after that they had scaped drowning very 
narrowly by tempest, when the winde was downe againe, 
they feU into another daungcr, which they escapra abo 
beyond all hope. For harde by the lies of .^Solus, the 
gallyes of tlie Liparians fell upon them, as if they had bene 
rovers. But when the Liparians sawe they made no resistance, 
and intreated them, holding up their hands : they gave no 
further charge upon them, but only fastened tlieir gallye 
unto theirs. So when they had haled them to the shores 
they declared they were pirates, and offered to make porte 
sale of the men and goodes, as if they had bene a lawfiill 
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prise : and had solde them in deede, had not the wisedome FURIUS 
and authoritie of Timesitheua letted them, who was govemour CAMILLUS 
at that time of the cittie, and had great a doe to persuade 
them to let them goe. And he dyd not so leave thenit but 
sent out certaine of his owne shippes to accompanie them in 
their jomey, who dyd helpe them to goe and performe their 
offering. For which curtesie of his, the Romaines afterwardes 
dyd him great honour at Rome, according to his well deserv- 
ing. The Tribunes of the people beganne nowe to set a 
foote againe the lawe for the deviding of the inhabitana of 
Rome unto the cittie of Veies. But the warres of the 
Falisces feU out happely at that time, wherby the noble men 
dyd choose such officers as they would. So they chose CamiUiw 
Camillus^ Tribunus miiitaris of the souldiers, and five other £??|^*° 
to assiste him, the service in that case requiring a generally .," a^ldier 
that caried both authoritie and reputation among them, as 
an olde experienced souldier in the warres. When the 
people had confirmed the election, Camillus immediatly 
entred the territories of the Falisces with the Romaines 
armie, where he layed siege unto the cittie of the Falerians, CamilluB be- 
being very well fortified, vitteled and stored, with all other siegeth the 
munition of warre. Knowing therefore that it was no small *^^eriao8. 
attempt to winne this cittie, and that it would not be done 
in a shorte time : he poUitikely sought (whatsoever came of 
it) to keepe his countrimen occupied about some thing, and 
to stave them for going home, least by repayring to Rome, 
they should have many occasions to rebell, and raise some 
civill dissention. For the Romaines dyd wisely use this 
remedie: to disperse abroade like good phisicians, the 
humours which troubled the quiet state of their common 
weale at home. But the Falerians trusting in the situation 
of their cittie, which was very strong in all partes, made so 
litle accompt of the siege : that those which kept not watchc 
upon the walles, walked up and downe in their gownes in 
the cittie, without any weapon about them, and their 
children went to schoole, the schoolemaster also would com- 
monly leade them abroade out of the cittie a walking, to 
playe and passe the time by the towne walles. For bhe 
whole cittie had one common schoolemaster, as the Grecians 
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alao haTe, which doe bring up their children from litle an 
company together, bicauae ooe maje be fiuniliariy aeqaii 
with an other. This icbooleiiMiter ^lyiag his time to doe 
the Faleriana a ahrewd turne, dyd accustomably take all hit 
•dxden out of the cittie with nino, to plaje, not faire b%m 
the walks at the beginning, and aftervaras brought tbea 
into the cittie againe, after they had plajred their filL Nor 
after he had led them abroade thus once or twise, he trajned 
them out every daye a litle further, to make them to be 
bolde, persuading tnem there was no daimger. But at the 
length, one daye having gotten all the cittLoens children 
with him, he led them within the watcbe of the Romaiaea 
campe, and there delivered all his scholers into their handa, 
and prayed them they would bring him unto their general! 
So tney did. And when he came before CamiUua, he be- 
ganne to tell him that he was schoolemaster unto all thew 
children, nevertheles that he dyd more esteeme to have Uf 
grace and favour, then rcgarde his office he had bv this name 
and title. Camilhis hearing what he sayed, and beholding 
his threacherous parte, he sayed to those that were about him : 
Warre of it selfe surely is an evill thing, for in warres many 
injuries and mischieves are done: nevertheles amtHig good 
men there is a law and discipline, which doth forbid them to 
aeekc victorie by wicked and traiterous meanes, and that a 
noble and worthie generall should make warre, and procure 
victorie, by trusting to his own valliantnes, and not by 
anothers vilenes and villanie. Therefore he commaunded his 
sergeants to teare the clothes of the backe of this vile schoole- 
mastcr, and to binde his hands behinde him : and that they 
should geve the children roddes and whippes in their handes, 
to whippe the traitour backe againe into the cittie, that had 
thus betrayed them, and grieved their parents. Now wlien 
the Falerians heard newes that the schoolcmaster had thus 
betrayed them, all the cittie fell a weeping (as every man 
maye thinke for so great a losse) and men and women' ranne 
together one in anothers necke, to the town waUes, and 
gates of the cittie, like people out of tlieir wittes, they were 
so troubled. When they came thither, they saw their 
children bringing their schoolemaster backe againe, stwokc 
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naked and bownde, whipping of him, and calling Camillus 
their father, their god, and their saviour: so that not only 
the fathers and mothers of the children, but all other the 
cittizens also in generall, dyd conceyve in them selves a 
wonderfull admiration and great love, of the wisedome, 
goodnes, and justice of Camillus, So that even presently 
they called a eounsaill, and there it was concluded they 
should send ambassadours forthwith unto him, to put their 
lives and goodes to his mercy and favour. Camillus sent 
their ainba&aadours unto Rome, where audience being geven 
unto them by the Senate, the ambassadours sayed : Bicause 
the Romaines preferred justice above victorie, they taught 
them to be better contented to submit them selves unto 
them, then to be their own men at libertie : confessing their 
vertue dyd more overcome them, then any force or power 
could doe. The Senate dispatched letters unto Camillus, 
giving him commission to doe and determine as he thought 
good. So he having taken a certen summe of money of the 
Falerians, dyd furthermore make peace and league with all 
the rest of the Falisces : and tnereupon returned backe 
againe to Rome. But the souldiers grudged marvelously at 
it. For they stoode in hope to have had the sacking of the 
cittie. When there was no remedie, but they must needes 
retume home eraptie handed, they beganne to accuse Camillus 
to the rest of the cittizens, as sone as they came to Rome, 
saying : he loved not the common people, and Iiowe for spite 
he disapointed their army of the spoyle. On the other 
side, the Tribunes of the people beganne to revive the lawe, 
for the deviding of the inhabitants of Rome, and were ready 
to passe it by the voyces of the people. Camillus not fearing 
the ill will of the commons, dyd boldely spcake, and doe in 
op>en presence, all he could against it. So that plainely he 
was the chiefest cause, that the people against their willes 
(intreate what they could) were driven to let it alone. But 
withall they were so spitefull against him, that notwithstand- 
ing his sorowe and misfortune for the death of his sonne 
(dying of a sickenes) was great : thev would not of malice 
once take pittie or compassion of htm. The losse whereof 
(albeit he was of a very good and curteous nature) was so 
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grievous, and made him so unquiet: that being accused 
before the people, he slurred not once out of bis house, but 
was lockea up with the women, which lamented for hi$ 
Sonne departed. He that dyd accuse him, was one Lucius 
Apuleius, burdening him that he had stolen and taken awaye, 
parte of the spoyle of the Thuscans: and saved, they had 
scene certen brasen gates at his house, which had bene 
brought out of Thuscan. Nowe the people were so mali- 
ciously bent against him, that every man might see, if they 
could once take him in a trippe, upon any advantage what- 
soever, they would douteles have condemned him. AVhere- 
fore calling together his friendes and souldiers that had 
served under him in the warres, or that had taken charge 
with him, which were many in number : he earnestly besought 
them, that they would not su£Per him thus vilely to be con- 
demned, through false and unjust accusations layed against 
him, nor to be so scorned and defamed by his enemies. His 
friends having layed their heades together, and consulted 
thereupon, made him aunswer : howe for his judgment they 
could not remedy it, but if he were condemned, they would 
all joyne together with a very goodwill, to heipe to paye ht» 
fine. But he being of minde not to beare such an open 
shame and ignominie, determined in choller to leave the 
cittie, and to exile him selfe from it. And after he had 
taken his leave of his wife and children, bidding them fare- 
well : he went out of his house to the gates of the cittie, and 
sayed never a word. When he came thither, he stayed 
sooainely, and returning backe againe, he lift up his luuids 
towards the Capitoll, and made his prayers uiito the godds: 
that if it were of very spight and malice, and not of just 
de8er\'ing, that the common people compelled him thus 
shamefully to forsake the cittie, tnat the Romaines might 
quickely repente them, and in the face of the worlde might 
wishe for him, and have nede of him. After he had made 
these prayers against the cittizens (as Achilles dyd against 
the Grecians) he went his way, and was condemned for his 
contempte, m the summe of fifteene thousand Asses of the 
Komaine coyne, which make of Greekishe money, a thousand 
6ve hundred Drachmas of silver : for an Js was a litle peoe 
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of money, wherof tenne of them made a Romaine peimey. 
Howbeit there was not a Romaine of any understanding, but 
beleeved certenly that some great punisnment would foUowe 
them incontinently, and that the wrong and injurie they had 
done him would be quickcly requited, with some most snarpe 
and terrible revenge, not only unpleasaunt to thinke upon, 
but further most notable to be spoken of through the world. 
There fell out so sodainely upon it, such mischief toward the 
dttie of Rome, and the present time also brought forth such 
occasion of daunger ana destruction thereof, to their shame 
and infamie : that it was uncertaine whether it happened by 
chaunce, or eh it was the handie worcke of some god, that 
would not suffer vertue recompenccd with ingratitude, to 
passe unrevenged. Their first token that threatned some 
great mischief to light upon them, was the death of lulius, 

»one of the Censors : for the Romaines doe greately reverence 
the office of a Censor, and esteeme it as a sacred place. The 
seconde token that happened a litle before Camillus exile, 
was : that one Marcus Caeditius, a man but of meane oualitie, 
and none of the Senatours (but otherwise a fayer conditioned 
honest man, and of good conscience) tolde the Tribum 
miliiares of a thing that was to be well considered of. For 
he sayed that the night before, as he was going on his waye 
in the newe streete, he heard one call him alowde : and 

t returning backe to see what it was, he sawe no living 
creature, but only heard a voyce bigger then a mans, which 
sayed unto him : Marcus Csditius, goe thy wave to morrowe 
morning to the Tribuni militares^ and byd them looke 
quickely for the Gaules. The Tribunes were mery at the 
matter, and made but a jcast at his warning, and straight 
after followed the condemnation of Camillus. Nowe as 
touching the Gaules, They came (as they saye) of the 

» Celts, whose country not being able to mainteine the 
multitudes of them, they were driven to goe seeke other 
countryes to inhabite in : and there were amongest them 
many thousands of young men of service and good souldiers, 
but yet more women and litle children by a great number. 
Of these people, some of them went towards the north sea, 
passing the mountaines Riphei, and dyd dwell in the extreme 
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paries of Europe. Other of them remained betwene tlie 
mountaines Pirenei, aiid the greatest mountaines of tiie 
Alpes, neere unto the Seuones, and the Celtorii. There 
they continued a long time, untill they fortuned in the ende 
to taste of the wine, which was first brought out of Italie 
unto them. Which drinke they found so good, and were so 
delited with it, that sodainely they armed themselves: and 
taking their wives and children with them, they went directly 
towards the Alpes, to goe seeke out the ojuntry that broughl 
forth such fruitc, judging all other countries in respect o 
that, to be but wilde and barren. It is sayed, that tne first 
man which brought wine unto them, and that dyd procure 
them to pas.se into Italic, was a noble man of Thuscan called 
Arron, and otherwise of no ill disposed nature : howbeit be 
was subject to this misfortune following. He was tutor unto 
an orphan childe, the richest that was at that time in ali 
the countrie of Thuscan, and of complexion was wonderful] 
fayer : he was called Lucumo. This orphan was brought iip 
in Arrons house of a childe, and thougn he was growen to 
mans state, yet he would not goe from him, fayning he vu 
so well, and to his liking. But in deede the cause was, that 
he loved his maistres (Arrons wife) whom secretly he had 
enjoyed a long time, and she him, that made him like hii 
contmuance there. Howbeit in the ende, love having so 
possessed them both, that neither parte could withdraw 
m>m other, much lesse culler that they had long enjoyed : 
the young man stole her away fhim him, and kept her sti]] 
by force. Arron put him in sute, but he prevayl«i not : for 
Lucumo overweyed him with friends, money, giftes, and 
charges. But he tooke it so grevouslv, that he left hit 
country : and ha>nng heard talke of tHe Gaules, be wtnt 
unto them, and was their guide to bring them into Italic 
So they conquered at their first coming all that country 
which the Tlmscans helde in olde time, b^inning at me 
foote of the mountaines, and stretched out in length from 
one sea unto the other which environncth Italic, nir thr Tumn 
them selves doe witness*. For they call yet that scA which 
looketh unto the northc, the Adriatick sea : by reason of a 
cittie built sometime by the Thuscans, which was called 
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Adria. The other, which lieth directly over against the 
South, is called the Thuscan sea. All that countrie is well 
planted with trees, and hath goodly pleasaunt pastures for 
Deastes and cattell to feede in, and is notably watered with 
goodly ronning rivers. There was also at that time eighteene 
layer great citties in that country, all of them very strong 
and well seated, aswell for to enriche the inhabitants thereof 
by traffike, as to make them to live delicately for pleasure. 
All these citties the Gaules had wonne, and had expulsed 
the Thuscans, but this was done long time before. Now the 
Gaules being further entred into Thuscan, dyd besiege the 
cittie of Clusium. Thereupon the Clusians seeking ayde of 
the Romaines, besought them they would send letters and 
ambassadours unto these barbarous people in their favour. 
They sent unto them three of the best and most honorable 
persones of the cittie, all three of the house of the Fabians. 
The Gaules receyved them very eurteously, bicausc of the 
name of Rome : and leaving to assaulte the cittie, they gave 
them audience. The Roraaine ambassadours dyd aske them, 
what injurte the Qusians had done unto them, that they 
came to make warres with them. Brennus king of the 
Gaules, hearing this question, smiled, and aunswered them 
thus : The Clusians doe us wrong in this : they being but 
fewe people together, and not able to occupie much lande, 
doe notwithstanding possesse much, and will let us have no 
parte with them, that are straungers, and out of our country, 
and standc in neede of seate and habitation. The like 
wrong was offered unto you Romaines in old time, by those 
of Alba, by the Fidenates, and the Ardeates : and not long 
sithence, by the Veians, and the Capenates : and partly by 
the Falisces and the Volsces : against whom ye have taken, 
and doe take armes, at all times. And as ofte as they will 
let ye have no parte of their goods, ye imprison their 
persones, robbe and spoyle their goodes, and distroye their 
citties. And in doing this, ye doe them no wrong at all, 
but followe the oldest lawe that is in the worlde, which ever 
leaveth unto the stronger, that which the weaker can not 
keepe and enjoye. Beginning with the goddes, and ending 
witn beaates : the which have this propertie in nature, that 
«U 887 
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the bigger and stronger have ever the vauntage of tbf 
weaker and lesser. Therefore, leave your pittie to see the 
Clusians besieged, least you teache us Gaules to take com- 
passion also of those you have oppressed. By this aunswer 
the Romaines knewe very wel, there was no waye to make 
peace with king Brennus. Wherefore they entred into the 
cittie of Clusium, and incoraged the inhabitants to salye out 
with them upon tliese barbarous people : either bicause they 
had a desire to prove the valliantnes of the Gaules, or eu 
to shewe their owne corage and manhoode. So the cittisou 
went out, and skirnaished with them harde by the walles : 
in the which one of the Fabians, called Quintus Fabius 
Ambustus, being excellently well horsed, and putting spurrw 
to him, dyd set upon a goodly bigge personage of the Gaules 
tliat had advaunced him selfe farre before all the troupe of 
his companions. He was not knowen at the first encounter, 
as well for the sodaine meeting and skirmishing together, as 
for that his glistering armour dimmed the eyes of the 
enemies. But after he had slaine the Gaule, and came to 
strippe him : Brennus then knewe him, and protest«l agaimt 
him, calling the goddes to witnesse, howe he had broken the 
lawe of armes, Uiat coming as an ambassadour, he had taken 
upon him the forme of an enemie. Hereupon Brennus forth- 
with left skirmishing, and raising the scige from Clusiuin, 
marched with his army imto Rome gates. And to the endc 
the Romaines might knowe, that the Gaules were not well 
pleased for the injurie they had receyved : to have an honest 
culler to beginne warres with the Romaines, he sent an 
Herauld Iwforc to Rome, to demaunde liverie of the luan 
that had offended him, that he might pimish him aocordin^y. 
In the meane time, he him selfe came marching after, by 
small journeys to receyve their aunswer. The Senate here- 
upon assembled, and many of the Senatours blamed the 
rashnes of the Fabians : but most of all, the priestes called 
Feeciales. For they followed it very earnestly, as a matter 
that concerned religion, and the honour of the godds: 
declaring how the Senate, in discharge of all the residue of 
the cittie of the offence committed, should lave the whole 
waight and burden of it upon him alone, that only had done 
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the facte. Numa Ponipilius, the jtistest and most peaceable 
of all the kings of Rome that had bene, was he that first 
erected the colledge of these Fasciales, and djd ordeine that 
they should be the keepers of peace, and the judges to heare 
and allowe all the causes, for the wliich they should justely 
beginne any warres. Nevertheles, the Senate in the cnde 
turned over the ordering of the matter, unto the whole will 
and judgment of the people, before whom these priestes 
Fteciales dyd also accuse Fabius Ambustus. The people made 
so litle acconipt of their propounded religion, and honour of 
the godds in that case ; that in stcde of delivering of this 
Fabius unto the enemy, they dyd choose him for one of the 
Tribunes of the souldiers with his brothers. The Gaules 
understanding this, were so furious and angrie thereat, that 
they would no lenger linger their journeis, but marched with 
all spede unto Rome. The people that dwelt by the high 
wayes where they should passe by, were marvelously affVayed 
to sec the miUtitude of them, and their brave and universall 
furniture : and beginning to doubt the furie of their rage, 
they imagined first of all that they would destroye all the 
champion country before them, and afterwardes would take 
all the strong ettties. They contrariwise dyd take nothing 
at all out of the fieldes, neither dyd any hurte or displeasure 
unto any bodie : but passing bv their citties, cried out they 
went to Rome, and would have no warres but with the 
Romatneis, and howe otherwise they desired to be friendes 
with all the worlde. These barbarous people marching on 
in this wise towards Rome, the Tribunes of the souldiers 
brought their army to the field to encounter them. They 
were no lesse in number then the Gaules, for they were 
fourty thoasand footemen. Howbeit most part of them were 
rawe souldiers, that had never served in tne warrea before. 
I'hey were very careles of the goddes, and dissolute in 
matters of religion : for they passed neither for good signes 
in their sacrifices, neither to aske counsaill of their soothe- 
sayers, which the Romaines were religiously wont to doe, 
before they gave any hattaill. To make the matter worse : 
the number of the captaines having power and authoritie 
alike, dyd asmuche (or more then the rest) disorder and 
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coufounde their doings. For ofte tu 
lesser matters and daungers then these, they dyd use to 
chuse special] officers that had sole and soveraine authontie« 
which they called Dictators : knowing very well of how great 
importance it is, in daungerous times to nave but one nead 
and generall, to commaund all, and to have supreme authori- 
tie of justice in his hands, and not to be bound to deliver 
accompt of his doings to any. The injury also which they 
had to ungratefully done to Camillus, brought great mischief 
and inconvenience then upon them. For tlie captaines after 
him, durst no more commaunde the people rougnly, but ever 
after dyd flatter them much. When their army was nowv 
brought into the field, they encamped them selves by a litlc 
river called Allia, about the eleventh stone from Rome, and 
not farre from the place where the same river falleth into 
Tyber. Thither came the barbarous army to them, who 
overthrew them in battell, by their disorder and lacke of 
government. For the left pointe or winge of their battell 
was broken of at the first by the Gaules, who charged them 
so furiously, that they drave them hedlong into the river. 
The right wing then retiring out of the plain, before they 
had any charge geven, and having gotten ccrten hilles hard 
by them : they had litle hurte, and most of them savinc 
them selves, did recover Rome again. The rest that escaped 
after the enemies were weary of kiUing, fled by night unto 
the cittie of Veies, thinking Rome had bene lost, and aJl the 
cittie put to the sword. This overthrowe was on the longest 
daye in sommer, the moone being at the full : and the aaw 
before fortuned the great slaughter of the Fabians, of the 
which were slaine by the Thuscans in one daye 300 all of a 
name. The very daye it self was afterwards called Alliade, 
of the name of the litle river, by the which the 2 overthrow 
was geven. But for the difference of dayes, that some of 
them are naturally unfortunate, or that Heraclitus the 
philosopher had reason to reprove the poet Hesiodus, for 
making some days good, and some dayes ill, as though he 
understood they were not all of one nature : we have writtai 
and declared our opinion therof in other places. Yet, 
bicause the matter cielivereth present occasion to apeake of 
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the sanic^ peradventure it wil not be amisse to alleage a few 
examples of it only. It fortuned the Boeotians on a time to 
winne two honorable victories, on the first daye of the 
raonoth they call Hippodromus (and which the Athenians 
call Hecatombccon) that is now the moneth of lune, by 
either of the which they did still restore the Grecians to 
their libertie. The first was the battell of Leuctres. The 
second was the battell of Geraste, which was two hundred 
yeres before, when they overcame Lattamias, and the Thes- 
salians in battell. The Persians contrarily were overcome 
in battail by the Grecians, the sixt daye of August, at the 
jomey of Marathon. The third day, at the battell of 
Platces. And on the selfe same daye, neere imto Mycala. 
On the five and twenty daye, at the fight of Arbeles, the 
Athenians waune the battel! by sea, neere unto He of Naxos, 
under the charge and government of Chabrias, about the 
full of the moone, in the moneth of August. And on the 
twenty of the same moneth, they waniie the battell of Sala- 
mina: as we have written more amplie in our historic of 
difference of dayes. The moneth of Aprill also brought to 
the barbarous people many notable losses. For Alexander 
the great, overcame the generall of the king of Persia, at 
the fielde of Granica, in the sayed moneth. The Cartha- 
ginians also were vanquished in Sicile by Timoleon, on the 
seven and twenty daye thereof. On which daye also it is 
thought the cittie of Troye was taken : as Ephorus, Callis- 
thencs, Damastes, and Phylarchus, have written in their 
histories. Nowe contrariwise. The moneth of lulye, which 
the Boeotians call Panemwt, hath not bene gratious to the 
Grecians, For on the seven daye of the same, they were 
overthrowen by Antipater at the battell of Cranon, which 
was their utter destruction. They had before also lost a 
battell the same moneth, neere unto the cittie of Chseronea, 
by king Phillippe. On the same daye also, and in the very 
self moneth and yere, those which came into Italie with 
king Archidamus, were slaine every one of them, by the 
barbarous people of the country. The Carthaginians also 
feare the seven and twenty daye of the same moneth, as the 
daye which had before time brought them into many great 
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FURIUS and sorowfull calamities. Contrarilie also, I knowe vtry 
CAMILLUS well, how about the feast of mysteries, the cittic of 

was destroyed by Alexander, and that the Athenians 
compelled to recey^'e a garrison of souldiers into their cittic^ 
about the twenty daye of August, at which time they made 
the holie procession of the mysteries of laochus. And oo 
the self day the Romaines lost their armie, and their generall 
Cspio, who was slaine by the Cimbres. And how after- 
wards under the leading of LucuUus, they overcame Tigranes, 
and the Armenians. And that Attalus, and Pompey also, 
dyed both on the selfe same daye they were borne. To 
conclude, infinite examples of men might be brought, unto 
whom after like revolutions of time, there happened notable 
chaunces of good or ill. But to retume againe unto our 

historic. The daye of this overthrowe, is one of those which 

TheRomwnes the Romaines take for one of the unfortunatest dayes that 
Buperetitioii ever came unto them. And by reason of that day, they 
reckon two other dayes of every moneth very unfortunate, 
engendred through feare and superstition, which spreadeth 
farre (as commonly it doth) upon such sinister misfortunes. 
But for this matter, we have written it more largely and 
exquisitly in the booke we made, of the ceremonies and 
customes of the Romaines. Now after this battell lost, if 
the Gaules had hottely pursued the chase of their flying 
enemies, nothing could have saved Rome from being taken^ 
and the inhabitants therof from being put unto the sword. 
For the Romaines that fled from the battell, brought such a 
feare upon those that receyved them, and filled the whole 
cittie of Rome with such greif and trembling : that they 
wist not what to doe. The barbarous people againe, beleev* 
ing litle their victorie was so great as it was, fell to make 
good cheerc for so great a joye received, and devided amoi^ 
them the spoyle of their enemies goods they found in the 
campe. So gave they time and leysure by this meaner, to 
the multitude of people that fled out of Rome, to seeke 
them some place of safety : and to such as remained still, 
they left good hope to save them selves, and tx> make some 
provision for defence. Thereupon they all fortified them 
selves within mount Capitoll, and storing it with all kind of 
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vitaiU^ armor, and munition, they wholy dyd forsake the FURIDS 
rest of the cittie. But the first worke they tooke in handc CAMILLUS 
was this. They dyd bring into their saved forte, parte of 
their sacred relickes : and the professed Vestalls Drought 
thither also their holy fire and all other their holy monu- The holy fier. 
ments. Some writers saye, that they had notliing ek in 
keeping, but the sempiternall fyer, and were so consecrated 
by king Numa, who ayd first institute, that the fyer should 
be worshipped, as the beginning of all things. For that it 
is the most motive and quickest substance that is of all The force of 
natural! things : notwithstanding, that generation also is a 'y®'". 
moving, or at the least not done without motion. For we see, 
that all other substance which lacketh heate, remaineth idle, 
and without action, and sturreth not, no more then doth a. 
dead thing, which craveth the force and heate of fyre : as 
the soule it selfe recovering heate, beginneth somewhat to 
move, and disposeth it selfe to doe, and suffer some thing. 
Wherefore Numa being (as they save) a man of great learn- 
ing and understanding, who for his wisedome was reported 
to talke many times with the Muses, dyd consecrate the 
same as a most sacred thing, and commaunded that they 
never should suffer that fyre to goe out, and but keepe it, 
as they would preserve the lively image of the etemall God, 
the only King and maker of the worlde. Other saye, that 
the fyer burned continually there before the holy and sacred 
things, signifying a kinde smd mEumer of purification, which 
opinion the Grecians holde also : howbeit bchinde the same 
fyer, there were certen hidden things, which in no case any 
might see, but those holy Vestall Nunnes. Many also holde 
an opinion, that the Palladium of Troye (as much to say, as 
Pallas image) is hidden also there, which was brought by 
iEneas into Italie. Other doe reporte also, that Dardanus, 
at that time when he first beganne to buylde the cittie of 
Troye, brought thither the holy images of the goddes of 
Samothracia, and he dyd offer them up there : and howe 
iiCneas after the cittie was taken, dyd steale them awaye, 
and kept them untill he came to dwell in Italie. Some 
other also, that take upon them to knowe more therein then 
the common sorte, doe holde opinion, that there are two 
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pipes not very great, whereof the one is emptie and standeth 
open, the other is full and fast locked up, howbeit they are 
not to be scene but by these holy Nunnes. Other thincke 
also, that these imaginers invented that they spake of their 
oime heads, bicause the Vestall Nunnes dyd cast all that 
they could put in at that time, into two pipes, which tbey 
buried after in the grounde, within the temple of Quirinttt ; 
and herefore that very place carieth the surname at this 
daye of pijjes. Howbeit they caried about them the most 
precious things they had, and fled alongest the river. Where 
one Lucius Albinus (one of the common people) flying also, 
and having brought away his wife and litle children, and 
other household stufle he had in a carte, by chaunoe he 
lighted upon the Vestall Nunnes in the waye. But so sone 
as he perceyved these holy Nunnes (carying the blened 
relickes and juells in their armes, dedicatee unto the 
of the goddes) all alone, and that they were wearie wii 
going a foote : he caused his wife and his children to oome 
out of the carte, and tooke downe all his goodes also, and 
willed them to get them up, and flye into some cittie or 
towne of Grece. Thus, me thought I could not well paase 
over with silence, Albinus reverence and devotion he shewed 
unto the goddes, in so daungerous a time and pinche of 
extrcmitie. Furthermore the priests of other goddes, and 
the most honorablest oldc men of the cittie of Rome (that 
had bene Consuls before time, or had past the honour of 
triumphe) had not the harte to forsake Kome : but putting 
on all their most holy robes and vestments dvd vowe, and as 
it were willingly sacrificed them selves unto the fortune that 
should befall t)iem, for the safety of their countrie. And 
using certain words and prayers which their high bishoppe 
Fabius had taught them, they went even thus apparelled 
into the great market place, and dyd sit them downe there, 
in chayers of ivory, expecting the good will and pleasure of 
the godds what should become of them. But witli in three 
dayes after, Brennus came to Rome with his army : who 
finding the gates of the cittie all open, and the walles with- 
out watche, he dowted some devise in it, and feared some 
privie ambush had bene layed, as one hardly beleeving to 
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have found the Romaines of so base a mind, as to forsake 
their cittie. After being enformed of the troth, he entred 
into Rome by the gate Collina, and tooke the same, litle 
more then three hundred and three score yeres after it was 
first builded : if it be true at tiie least there hath remained 
any certen chronicles of those times unto this present daye, 
considering the trouble and confusion of that time hath 
made many things more uncerteine then that, dowtefull 
unto us. But so it was, that the rumor ranne to Grece 
incontinently howe Rome was taken, but yet withall som- 
what doubtefully and uncertainely. For Heraclides Ponticus 
(who was about that time) sayeth in a certen booke he wrote 
of the soule, that there was newes come from the West parte, 
that an armie which came from the Hyperborians, had taken 
a cittie of Grece called Rome, situated in that country neere 
the great sea. But I wonder not that Heraclides (who hath 
written so many other fables and lyes) dyd amplifle the true 
newes of the taking of Rome, with adding to of his owne 
devise, of the Hyperborians, and by the great sea. It is a 
most true tale, that Aristotle the philosopher had certain 
knowledge it was taken by the Gaules: howbeit he sayeth 
also it was recovered againe afterwards by one called Lucius : 
where in deede it was, by Marcus Caniillus, and not by 
Lucius. But all this in manner is spKiken by conjecture. 
Moreover, Brennus being entred Rome, dyd appointe parte 
of his souldiers to besiege those which were gotten into 
mount CapitoU. And he with the residue of his armie, 
marched on towards the market place : where when he 
saw the auncient Senatours set so g^vely in their chayers, 
and spake never a word, nor offered once to rise, though 
they saw their enemies come armed towards them, neither 
chaunged countenance, nor culler at all, but leaned softely on 
their staves they had in their hands, seeming to be nothing 
affirayed nor abashed, but looked one upon another, he mar- 
velously wondred at it. This their so straunge manner at 
the first dyd so dampe the Gaules, that for a space they 
stoode still, and were in doubte to come neere to touche 
them, fearing least they had bene some goddes : untill suche 
le of them went boldcly unto Marcus Papyrius, 
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FURIUS and layed his hand fayer and softely upon his long beaide. 
CAMILXiUS But Papyrius gave him such a rappe on his pate with Im 
BtaiFe, that he made the bloud ronne about his eares. Ibis 
barbarous beaste was in such a rage with the blowe, that he 
drue out his sworde, and slewe him. The other souldien 
also killed all the rest afterwardes : and so the Gaules oon- 
tinued many dayes spoyling and sacking all thinges they 
founde in the houses, and in the endc ayd set them all a 
fyer, and destroyed them every one, for despite of tbote 
tnat kept the forte of the Capitoll, that would not yrid 
upon their summons, but vaUiantly repulsed them wboi 
Tlie cittie of they scaled the walles. For this cause they rased the whole 
Rome rased by cittie, and put all to the sworde that came in their haodoi, 
the Gaulea. young and olde, man, woman, and childe. Nowe this aep 
continuing long, and the Koraaines holding them out vety 
stowtely, vitteUR beganne to growe scante in the campr a 
the Gaules, in so much as they were driven of force to seeke 
it abroade without the cittie. Hereupon they devided then 
selves, whereof some remained still with the King at the 
siege of the CapitoU : and the rest went a forraging, and 
spoyling all the champion countrie and villa^s thereabouted 
scattered as it were oy bandes and compaxiies, some h«v, 
some there, fearing nothing, nor passing upon watch or 
warde, they lived in suche securitie of their victorie. How- 
beit the greatest company amongest them, went by fortune 
towardes the cittie of Ardea, where Camillus dwelt, liring 
like a private man, medling with no matters of state fit/m 
the time of his exile, untill that present time. But then be 
beganne not to bethinke him self as a man that was in safety, 
and might have escaped the handes of his enemies, but rather 
sought to devise and finde out all the meanes he oould tn 
subdewe them if occasion were so offered. Whereupon, con- 
sidering that the inhabitants of Ardea were enough in number 
to set upon them, although faynte harted, and cowardly, by 
reason of the slouth and negligence of their govemoun and 
captaines, who had no manner of experience in the w. 
he beganne to cast out these words among the young 
That they should not thinke the Romaines misfortune 
upon them, through the valliautnes of the Gaules, nor tblt 
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their calami tie (who had refused good counsaill) had hap- 
pened unto them by any worke or acte of the Gaules, having 
done nothing for their parte to make them carie awaye the 
victorie : but that they should thinke, it was no other thing, 
but fortune alone, that would needes shewe her power. 
Therefore, that it were nowe a notable and honorable 
enterprise (although somewhat daungerous) to drive these 
straungers and barbarous people out of their countrie : con- 
sidering that the only ende of their victorie was* but to 
destroye and consume as fire, all that fell into their hands. 
Wherefore if they would but only take a good lusty harte 
and corage unto them, he would witli opportunibe, and 
place, assure them the victorie, without any daunger. The 
young men were pleased with these words of life and com- 
forte. Whereupon Camillus went to breake the matter also 
unto the magistrates and counsellours : and having drawen 
them by persuasion unto this enterprise, he armed all that 
were of age to carie armor, and would not suffer a man to 
goe out of the cittie, for feare least the enemies (wliich were 
not farre of) should have intelligence of the same. Now 
after the Gaules had ronne over all the champion countrie, 
and were loden with all sorts of spoyles, they did encampe 
them selves negligently in open fields, and never charged 
watch nor warde : but having their full cariage of wine layed 
them down to sk>{K', and maoe no noyse at all in their campe. 
Camillus being advertised therof by his severall skowtes, 
caused the Ardeans with as little noyse as might be, forth- 
with to goe out into the fields : and having marched som- 
what roundly the distance betwene the cittie, and the camp>e 
of the Gaules, they came thither much about midnight. 
Then he made his soldiers make great showtes and cries, 
and the trumpets to be sounded on every side, to put a 
feare in their enemies, who yet with all the lowde noyse they 
made, could hardly be maae to wake, they were so deadly 
dronke. Yet there were some notwithstandmg, that for feare 
to be taken tardy, dyd bustle up at this sodaine noyse : 
and coming to them selves, fell to their weapons to resist 
Camillus, which were slayne by and by. The rest, and the 
greatest number of them, laye here and there scattered in 
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the middcst of the 6eld, without any weapon, dead a sieepe, 
starcke droncke with wine, and were put to the sworde, aiiid 
never strake stroke. Those that flea out of the campe that 
night (which were but fewe in number) were overtmova 
also the next daye, by the horse men which foUowed and 
killed them, as they tooke them straggling here and there in 
the fieldes. The brute of this victorie was blowen abroade 
incontinently through all the townes and villages thnv- 
abouts, which causea many young men to come and joynr 
them selves to Caniillus : but specially the Roniaines desuvd 
the same, that had saved them selves in the cittie of Veiccs 
after the battell lost at Allia, who made their mones 
amongcst them selves there, saying : O goddes, what a ci^ 
tainehath fortune taken from the cittie of Rome? What 
honour hath the cittie of Ardea by the valliantnes and 
worthy deedes of Camillus : and in the meeuie season, his 
naturall cittie that brought him forth, is now lost, and 
utterly destroyed P We, for lackc of a captaine to leade us, 
are shut up here within others walles, ana doe nothing but 
suffer Italic in the meane space to goe to ruine, and utter 
destruction before our eyes. Why then doe we not send to 
the Ardeans for our captaine ? or why doe we not amie 
selves, to goe unto hini ? For he is nowe no more a 
man, nor we poore cittizens: since our cittie is 
with the forein power, of our hateful! enemies. So they all 
agreed to this counsaill, and sent imto Camillus to besiechc 
him to be their captaine, and leade them. But he made 
aunswer, he would in no case consent unto it, unles thcv that 
were besieged in the Capitol! had lawfully first oooiinned it 
by their voyces. For those (sayed he) so long as they 
remaine within the cittie, doe represent the state and bodie 
thereof. Therefore if they commaunded him to take this 
charge ujx)n him, he would most willingly obey them : if 
otherwise they misliked of it, that then hie would not medle 
against their good willes and commaundement. They liaving 
receaved this aunswer, there was not a Romaine amongest 
them, but greatly honored and extolled the wi»edome and 
justice of Camillus. But nowe thev knewe not how to make 
them privic to it, that were Iwsiegcd in the Capitoll : for tbqr 
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sawe no possibilitie to convey a messenger to tiiem : con- 
sidering the enemies were lordes of the cittie, and layed seige 
to it. Howbeit there was one Pontius Cominius amongest 
the young men (a man of a meane house, but yet desirous of 
honour and glory) that offered him self very willingly to 
venter to get in if he could. So he tooke no letters to cary 
to them which were besieged, for feare least they might be 
intercepted, and so they should discover Camillus intention : 
but putting on an ill favoured gowiie upon him, he con- 
veyea certen peces of corcke under it, and traveling at none 
dayes kept on his waye without feare, untill he came to 
Rome, bringing darke night with him. And bicause he 
could not passe over the bridge, for that the Barbarous 
people kept watche upon it : he wrapped such clothes as he 
naa, about his necke (which were not many, nor heavy) and 
tooke the river, and swimming with these corcks he had 
brought, at the length he got over to the other side where 
the cittie stoode. Then taking up those lanes allwayes 
where he thought the enemies were not, seeing fire, and 
hearing noyse in other places, he went to the gate Carmen- 
tale, wnere he found more silence then in other places : on 
the which side also, the hill of the Capitol! was more stepe 
and upriglit, by reason of the great rocks that were harde to 
clime up upon. But he digged and crept up so long amongest 
them, that he got up with great payn unto the wall of the 
fortresse, on the which side also the enemie kept no watch : 
and saluting the watche of the Capitoll, he told them what 
he was. So they plucked him up unto them, and brought 
him to the magistrates that ruleo then. Who caused the 
Senate to assemble presently, unto whom he told the newcs 
of Camillus victorie, which they had not heard of before : 
and therewith also he dyd declare unto them, the determina- 
tion of the Romaine souldiers that were abroade, which was, 
to make Camillus their captaine and general, and did per- 
suade them also to graunt him the charge, for that he was 
the only man abroad whom the cittizens gave their consents 
to obey. When they heard this, all that were within the 
Capitoll, consulted thereupon amongest them selves, and so 
did chuse Camillus Dictator, and returned the messenger 
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FUBIUS Pontius Cominius backe againe, the selfsame way he came unto 
CAMILLUS them. His fortune in returning backe, was like unto hi» 
coming thither : for the enemies never sawe him. And so he 
brought reporte unto them that were abroad, of the Senates 
decree and consent, whereof they all were marvelous glad. 
ThuB came Camiilus to take this charge of generall upon 
him, and found there were twenty thousand good HghtiDg 
men abroade, and well armed, llien got he further ayde 
also of their allies and confederates, and prepaVed daylie to 
goe and set upion the enemies. So was CamUlus chosen nowc 
Dictator the seconde time, and went imto the cittie of Veics, 
where he snake with the Romainc souldiers that were tberu^^ 
and leavica a great number of the allies besides, to goe fighti^B 
with the enemies as sone as he could. But whilest CamiSus 
was thus a preparing, certen of the Barbarous people in 
Rome, walking out by chaunce on that side of the Capitol! 
where Pontius Cominius haA gotten up the night before: 
spied in divers places the printes of his feete and hands^ as 
he had griped and gotten nolde, still digging to get up, and 
sawe the weodcs and erbes also growing upon the rocks, and 
the earth in like manner, flat troden down. V\1iereupon 
they went presently unto the King, to let him uuderstande 
the same: who forthwith came to vewe the place. And 
having con-iidered it well, he dyd nothing at that time : but 
when darke night was come, he called a com pan ie of the 
lightest Gaules together, and that used most to digge in 
mountaines, and sayed unto them : Our enemies them selves 
doe shew us the wayc how to take them, which we could not 
have founde out but by them selves. For they having gone 
up before us, doe geve us easely to understande, it is no im- 
possible thing for us to clime up also. Wherefore, we were 
utterly shamed, having already begonne well, if we should 
fayle also to end well : and to leave this place as unvincible. 
For if it were easie for one man alone, by digging to clime up 
to the height thereof: much lesse is it barde for many to get up 
one after another, so that one doe helpe another. Therefore 
Syrs, I assure you, those that doe take paynes to get up, shalhe 
honorably rewarded, according to their just deserte. W|j« 
the King had spoken these wordes unto the Gaules, thev fi- 
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to it luately every man to get up : aiid about midnight, they 
beganne many of them to digge, and make stepps up to the 
rocke one after another, as softly as could possibly, with 
catching holde the best they could, by the hanging of the 
rocke, which they found very steepe, but nevertneies easier 
to clime, then they tooke it at the beginning. So that the 
formest of tliem being come to the toppe of the rocke, were 
now ready to take the walle, and to set upon the watche that 
slept : for there was neither man nor dogge that heard them. 
It chaunced then there were holy gese kept in the temple of 
luno, which at other timea were wont to be fed till their 
croppes were full : but vittells being very straite, and scante 
at that time even to finde the men, the poore gese were bo 
hard handled, and so Litle regarded, that they were in manner 
starved for lacke of meate. This fowle in deede naturallv 
is very quicke of hearing, and so is she also very fearefiul 
by nature : and being in manner famished with their harde 
allowance, they were so much the more waking, and easier 
to be afrayed. Upon this occasion therfore, they heard the 
comming of the Gaules, and also beganne to ronne up and 
downe and crie for feare : with which noyse they did wake 
those that were within the castell. The Graules being 
bewrayed by these foolishe gese, left their stealing upon 
them, and came in with all the open noyse and terrour tney 
could. The Romaines hearing tnis larum, every man tooke 
such weapon as came first to his hand, and they ranne 
sodainely to rescue that place from whence they understoode 
the noyse : among those, the formest man of all was Marcus 
Manlius, a man that had bene Consul, who had a lusty 
bodye, and as stowte a harte. His happe being to mete 
with two of the Gaules together, as one oi them was lifting 
up his axe to knocke him on the head, he prevented him, 
and strake of his hand with his sword, and clapt his target 
on the others face so fiercely, that he threwe him backward 
down the rocke : and comming afterwards unto the walle 
with others that ranne thither with him, he repulsed the 
rest of the Gaules that were gotten up, who were not many 
in number, neither did any great acte. Thus the llomaines 
having escaped this daunger, the next morning they threw 
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PtIRIUS the captaine hedlong dowTi the rocks from the castell, who 
CAMILLUS had charge of the watche the night before: and gave Man* 
Hu8 in recoEnf>ence of the good service he had done^ a mare 
honorable then profitable rewarde, which was this. Every 
man of tJ»em gave hira halfe a pound of the country wheate, 
which they call Far, and the fourth parte of the measi 
of wine, which the Grecians call Cotile : and tliis might 
about a quarte, being the ordinary allowance of every man 
by the daye. After this repulse, the Gaules beganne to be 
discorageti, ptartely for that their vitailles fay led them, and 
durst no more forage abroad e in the fieldes for scare of 
Camillus : and partly also for that the plague came amongest 
them, being lodged amongest heapes of dead bodies, lying 
in every place above ground without buriall, and amongest 
burnt houses destroyed, where the ashes being blowen very 
high by the winde and veheinency of heate, dyd geve a drie 
persing ayer, that dyd marvelously poyson their bodies when 
they came to drawe in the breathe of it. But the greatert 
cause of edl their mischief was, the chaunge of their wonted 
dyet. Who comming out of a freshe countrie, where there 
were excellent pleasaunt places to retire unto, to avoyde the 
discommoditic of the parching heate of the sommer, were 
nowe in a naughty plaine countrie for them to remaine in, 
in the latter season of the yere. All these things together 
dyd heape diseases upon them, besides the long continu* 
aunce of^ the siege about the Capitol! (for it was then about 
the seventh moneth) by reason whereof there grewe a mar- 
velous deatli in their campe, through the great numben of 
them that dyed daylie, and lave unburiea. But notwith- 
standing all the death and trouble of the Gaules, the poorr 
besieged Romaines were nothing holpen the more, the famine 
still dvd growe so fast upon them. And bicause they 
could heare nothing of Camillus, they were growen almost 
unto a despaire: and send unto him they could not, the 
Gaules kept so straight watche uf)on them in the cittie. 
Whereupon Ixith parties finding them selves in harde state, 
first the watche of either side beganne to cast out wordes 
of peace amongest them selves : and afterwards by consent 
of the heades, Sulpitius, Tribune of the souldiers, came to 
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parle with Brennus. In which parlc it was articled : that 
the Ronmines should pave a thousand poundc weight of 
golde, and that the Graules should incontinently after the 
receipt of the same, departe out of their cittie, and all their 
territories. This decree beine passed by othe from both, 
the golde was brought. And when it came to be weyed, 
the Gaules at the first prively beganne to deale falsely with 
them : but afterwardes they openly stayed the ballajice, and 
would not let them waye no more, whereat the Romaines 
beganne to be angrie witli them. Then Brennus, in scome 
and mockery, to despight theui more, pluckt of his sworde, 
girdell and all, and put it into the ballance where the gold 
was wayed. Sulpitius seeing that : asked him what he ment 
by it ? Brennus aunswered him : What canne it signifie els, 
but sorrowe to the vanquished ? This worde ever after ranne 
as a common proverbe m the peoples mouthes. Some of the 
Romaines tookc this vile parte of theirs in such scome, that 
they would needes take the gold from them againc by force, 
and so returne into their hoide, to abide the siege still, as 
they had done before. Other were of opinion to the con- 
trary, and thought it best with pacience to put up this 
scome of theirs, and not to thincke it was a shame to paye 
more then they had promised : but only to paye it by com- 
pulsion as they dyd, by misfortune of time, was to thincke 
it rather necessary, then honorable. And as they were 
debating the matter thus, aswcU amongest them selves, as 
with the Graules : Camillus came to Rome gates with his 
armie, and understanding all what had passed betweene 
them, he commaunded the rest of the army to marche fayer 
and softely after him in good order, and he in the meane 
season with the best choyse men he had, went before with 
all speede. Assone as the other Romaines within the cittie 
had spied him, they showted out for joye, and receaved him 
every one with great reverence, without any more wordes, 
as their soveraine captaine and prince, who had power over 
them all. And Camillus taking the golde out of the skales, 
gave it unto his men, and commaunded the Gaules presently 
to take up their skales, and to get them going : for, sayeth 
he, it is not the Romaines manner to keepe their countrie 
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with golde, but with the sworde. Then Brennus beganne 
to be hotte, and tolde him it was not honorably done of 
him, to breake the accorde that had passed betweene them 
before by othe. Whereunto Camillus stowtely aunswered 
him a^ne, that accorde was of no validitie. For he being 
created Dictator before, all other officers and manstrata 
whatsoever, and their actes, bv his election were made of no 
authoritie: and seeing therefore they had delte with men, 
that had no power of them selves to accorde to any matter, 
they were to speake to him, if they required ought. For he 
alone had absolute authoritie to pardone them if they 
repented, and would aske it : or els to punishe them, tjaa 
make their bodies aunawer the damages and losse his cuntiy 
had by them susteyned. These wordes made Brennus xaadat 
as a march hare, that out went his blade. Then they drew 
their swordes of all sides, and laycd lustely one at an other 
as they could, within the houses, and in open streetes, wher? 
they could set no battell in order. But Brennus sodaindy 
remembring; him selfe that it was no even matche for him, 
retired with his men about him into his campe, before he 
had lost many of his people. The next night following, 
he departed out of Rome with all his army, and went to 
encamp>e him self about a three score furlong from thence, 
in the highe way that goeth towards the cittie of tl»e 
Gabians. Camillus with his whole army well appointed, 
went after him immediatly, and showed at his campe by the 
breake of daye. The Romaines having taken harte againe 
unto them, dyd lustely geve them battell : the same continued 
longe, very cruelJ and doubtefull, untill the Gaules at the 
length were overthrowen, and their campe taken with great 
slaughter. As for those that dyd escape the furie of the 
battell, they were kiUed, some by the Ilomaines selves, who 
hottely followed the chase after the battell broken : the 
residue of tliem, and the greatest parte, were slaine by those 
of the citties and villages neere abouts, that dyd set upon 
them as they fled scatteringly here and there in the fields. 
And thus was the cittie of Rome straungely againe recovered, 
that was before straungely wonne and lost, after it had con- 
tinued .<ieven moneths in the handes of the barbarous people. 
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For they entred Konie about the tiftentli daye of lulyc : FURIU8 
and they were driven out againe, about the thirtenth daye of C'AMILLTJS 
Februarye following. So Camillus triumphed as beseemed Camillus 
him, and as one that had saved and delivered his countrie tnumpl»e<i of 
out of the haiides of their enemies, and set Rome againe at t'Aulea. 
libertie. Those that had bene abroade all the time of this 
siege, came into Rome againe, following his triumphing 
charret : and those that had bene besieged within the 
Capitoll (looking for no other but to have dyed by famin) 
went and presented them selves before him, and eche one 
embraced other, in weeping wise for joye. The priestes and 
ministers of the temples also, presented their holy juells, whole 
and undefaced, which some of them had buried in the ground 
within the cittie selfe : and others some had caried awaye 
with them, when they fled out of Rome. All these the people 
dyd as gladly see, as if the goddes them selves had returned 
home againe into their cittie. After they had sacrificed 
unto the goddes, and rendred them most liumblo thankes, 
and had purged their cittie, as they had bene taught by 
men experiencfid in those matters for satisfaction of the 
goddes : Camillus begannc againe to buylde up the temples 
that were there before, harde by the which he buylt another 
newe one also to the god Aius Locutius, in that very place 
where Marcus Ceditius heard the voyce warne him of the 
coming of the Gaules. So by Camillus good diligence, and 
the priestes great paynes and travaill, the situations of these 
temples were with muche a doe founde out againe. But 
when they were to buylde againe all the rest of the cittie, 
that was wholy burnt, and destroyed to the grounde : the 
people had no minde to it, but ever shrinked backe, to put 
any hande to the worcke, for that they lacked all thinges 
necessarie to beginne the same. Furthermore, waying their 
late and long susteined trouble and miseries, they were fitter 
to take their ease and rest, then to beginne newe labour and 
toyle, to kill their hartes and bodies altogether. For, neither 
were their bodies able to performe it, nor yet their goods 
to reache to the charge of it. Wherefore disposing their 
mindes to dwell in the cittie of Voies, which remained 
whole, untouched, and furnished of all thinges to receave 
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them : they delivered to the pratling Orators (whose tongnes 
dyd never cease to speake placentia to the people) trimine 
occasion to set this matter abroache. So tney gave good 
eare, and were willing to hearc certen seditious words 
spoken against Camillufi, which were these. That for hia 
private ambition he would deprive them of a cittie well 
furnished already, and would against their willes compel! 
them to lodge in their owne houses, wholv burnt and pulled 
downe. And moreover, how he would make them to rayse up 
againc the great ruine the fire had made, to the ence the 
people might call him, not only captaine and generall of 
the Roraaines, but the founder of Rome also, and so drown 
Romulus honorable title thereof. The Senate considering 
of this matter, and fearing some tumulte among the people : 
they would not suffer Camillus to leave his Dictator shippe 
before the ende of the yere, notwithstanding no man ever 
enjoyed that office above sixe moneths. Then Camillus for 
his parte dyd much endevour him selfe, to comforte and 
appeivse the people, praying them all he could to tarie : and 
further pointed with his finger unto the graves of their 
auncesters, and put them in minde also of the holy places 
dedicated to the goddes, and sanctified by king Numa, or 
by Romulus, or by other Kings. But amongest many other 
tokens draweu out of holy and divine things, he forgate not 
to bring for example, the heade of a man founde newe 
and freshe, in making the foundations of the Capitoll, as 
if that place by fatall dcsteny had bene once chosen to be 
the heade and chief of all Italie. And moreover, that the 
holy fyer of the goddessc Vesta (which sencc the warrcs had 
bene kindled againe by the holy Vestall Nunnes) would againe 
come to be put out by them, if they did forsake thdr 
naturall cittie, besides the great shame and dishonour it 
would be unto them, to see it inhabited in time to come by 
imknowne straungers, or els to be left a common 6eld and 
pasture, for beastes and cattell to graze in. Such sorowfuU 
examples and griefes, the honest naturall borne cittizens* dvd 
ever olowe into the peoples eares, aswell privately, as openly. 
The people againe to the contrarie, dya make their liartes 
to yeme for pittie, when they layed before their eyes their 
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penurie, and povertie they siwteined ; and besought them FtlRlUS 
also not to enforce them to gather and joyne together CAMILLUS 
againe the broken peces of a spoyled cittie (as of a shipjie- 
wracke that had cast them naked into the sea» having only 
saved bare life and persones) senoe that they had another 
cittie neere at handc and ready to reoeave them. So Ca- 
millus counsell was, that the Senate should con»u1te upon 
this matter, and deliver their absolute opinion herein : which 
was done. And in this counsell, he him self brought forth 
many probable reasons, why thev should not leave in any 
case, the place of their naturall birth and country : and so 
dyd many other Senatours in like case, favoring that opinion. 
Last of all, after these persuasions, he commaunded Lucius 
Lucretius (whose manner was to speake first in such as- 
semblies) that he should stand up and deliver his opinion, 
and that the rest also in order as they sat, should saye their 
mindes. So every man keeping silence, as Lucretius was 
ready to speake, at that present time there passed by their 
counsaill house, a captaine with his bande that warded that 
daye, who spake alowde to his ensigne bearer that went 
formest, to staye, and set downe his ensigne there : for, sayed 
he, here is a very good place for us to warde in. These 
wordcs being heard up into the Senate house, even as they 
stoode all in a doubte and maze what would be the resolu- 
tion of this matter : Lucretius begaiine to saye, that he most 
humbly thancked the goddes, and allowed of the captaines 
judgment, and so every one of the rest in their order, sayed 
as much. Moreover there was a wonderfull chaunge and 
alteration of minde sodainely among the common people: 
for every man dyd persuade and encorage his fellowe lively 
to put his hand to tnis worke. Insomuch as tarying for no 
division or appointing out of strectes, nor setting out every 
man his place he shoidd builde in : they fell to worke of 
all handes, everie one chosing that place he liked best, and Rome is built 
was most commodious for their building, without any other »*:aine. 
order or division amongest them. Whereupon, they ronning 
to this building on a head, the streetes were confused on 
heapes together, and their houses all built out of order and 
uniformihe. For the reporte goeth, that the whole cittie 
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(as well common as private buildings) was built up new 
againe in a yere. But the surveyours, to whom CamiUu 
had seven charge to finde out all the holy places where the 
temples had bene overthrowen : as they went about mount 
Pallatine, they came by chaunce to the place, where the 
chappell of Mars had stoode, which the Gaule-s had wholy 
burnt and destroyed, as they had done all the rest. They 
making cleane the place, and surveying every comer, dvd 
finde by chaunce Romulus augures crooked staffe hidden 
under a great mount of ashes. This staffe is crooked at one 
of the cndcs, and they call it Lituus^ which soothesaven 
doe use to quarter out the regions of the element, when they 
will beholde the flying of birdes to tell of thingr; to come. 
Romulus that was very skillfull in this arte, dyd use this 
staffe : and after he was taken awaye from all mens sights, 
the priests tooke it, and kept it as a holy relicke, suffering 
no creature to layc hands on it. Nowe they founde this 
staffe whole and unbroken, where all things els were con- 
sumed and perished by fire, they were in a marvelous joye 
thereat. For they interpreted this to be a signe, of the 
everlasting continuaunce of the cittie of Rome. But befon? 
they could make an cndc of all their building, there grewe a 
newe warre againe upon them. For at one very in»tante, all 
the Mqucs, the Volsces, and the Latines, entred with all 
their might and mayne into the territories of the Romaines. 
The ThuscAus also went then and besieged Sutrium, that 
was in league and amitie with the Romaines, The Tribun't 
militares got them straight to the field with their armie, and 
encamped about mount Martian. The Latines besieged 
them so straightely, that their army stoode in great daunger 
to be overthrowen, and they were driven to sende to Rome 
for a newe supplie. Thereupon the Romaines dyd choose 
Camillus Dictator againe the third time. The occasion of 
this warre is reported two manner of wayes : whereof I will 
declare the first, which I doe conceyve to be but a tale. 
They saye the Latines sent unto the Romaines, to demaunde 
some of their free maydes in mariage : which they dyd either 
to make a quarell of warre, or els as desirous in deede, to 
joyne both the peoples againe by newe mariages. The 
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Komaines were amased very much at this, and sore troubled, 
as not knowing Howe to aunswer them, they were so affrayed 
of warres. For they were scante newe setled at home, and 
dreaded much lest this demaunde of their daughters, was but 
a summons made to geve them hostages, which they finely 
cloked under the name of alliance in mariage. Some saye 
that there was at that time a bonde mayde called Tutola, 
or as some saye, Philotis, that went unto the Senate, and 
counselled them they should sende her awaye with some 
other fayer maydes slaves, dressed up like gentlewomen,, and 
then let her alone. The Senate liked very well of this 
devLse^ and chose such a number of bonde maydes as she 
desired to have, and trimming them up in fine apparell, 
begawded with chaines of golde and juells, they sent them 
forth to the LatJnes, who were encamped not farre from the 
cittie. When night was come, the other maydes hyd their 
enemies swords. But this Tutola, or Philotis (call her as 
you will) dyd clime up to the toppe of a wilde figge tree, 
from which she shewed a burning torche unto the Romaines, 
having made shifte to hange somwhat l>ehiniie her, to keeije 
the light from sight of the enemies. For this signal 1 the 
Senate of Rome had secretly appointed her to set up, which 
was the cause that the issuing out of the souldiers being 
commaunded to goe out in the night, was full of trouble and 
tumulte. For being pressed by their captaines, they called 
one another, and there was great a doe to put them into 
order of battell. Thus they went to take their enemies 
sleeping, who nothing mistrusting the same, were slaine the 
most parte of them within their campe. This was done 
on the Hfte day of the moneth called Quintilis^ and now is 
named lult/e : at which time they doe yet celebrate a certaine 
feast in reniembraunce of that acte. For first of all, going 
out of the citie, they call alowde many of their fellowes 
luimes which are most common : as Caius, Marcus, and 
Lucius, showing thereby howe one of them called another 
after that sorte, as they went in great heute out of the cittie. 
Afterwardes all the mayde ser\'auntes of the cittie being 
trimmely apparelled, goe playing up and downe the towne, 
pleasauntly jeasting with those they raete : and in the ende 
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they make as though they fought together, in token 
they dyd helpe the Romaines at that time to destroye 
Latines. Th^i they are feasted, sitting under bo«en 
with wrilde figge tree boughes : and this feaste daye is 
Nance Capratinae, by reason of the wilde iigge tree (« 
thincke) from the toppe whereof, the bonde majde sbewed 
the Rotnaines the burning torche. For the Uomaines 
the wrilde figge tree, Capri ficus. Other save, that all 
things are done and spoken, in remembrance of the 
chaunce that happened unto Romulus, when he was 
out of their sight, the same day without the gata oi 
citty, at which time there rose a sodain miste and 
clowd. Or as some other save, that then was the eclypse of 
the sunne : and they holde opinion that the day was named 
Nonce Capratince^ bicause Capra in the Romain tongue, sig- 
nifieth a goatc. Romulus vanished out of mens sightes, 
he was making an oration unto his people, neere unto 
place which is called goate marshe, as we have mentiooa! 
more at large in his life. The S occasion and beginning of 
this wane (according to the opinion of most writers) was, that 
Camillus being chosen Dictator the third time, and knowing 
that the Trib. militares with their army were straightly 
besieged by the Latines, and Volsces: he was inforced 
arme all the olde men, who for very age were privile 
from further service in warrcs. And having fetched a 
compasse about mount Martian, bicause he would not 
scene of his enemies, he came to lodge his campe 
thera, where he raised fiers, to make the Romaines 
that were besieged, how he was come: which as sone 
they perceived, they tooke to them corage again, and dc 
termined to fight. But the Latines and Volsces kept withi 
their campe, and dyd entrenche and fortifie them selves with 
a wall of wodd, which they tayed a crosse, bicause thev saw 
they were beset both before and behind : and determined to 
tary the releefe of a new supply, as well of their owne, as of 
some further ayde besides from the Thuscans, which thing 
Camillus perceaving, and fearing least they should serve him, 
as he had already handled them by compassing of him agsin 
behind : he thought it necessary to prevent this. So ctx]> 
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sidering the inclosure and fortification of their campe was 
all of wodde, and that every morning commonly, there came 
a great winde from the side of the mountaines, he made 
provision of a number of fire brandes. And leading out 
his armie into the fields by brcake of day, he appointed 
one parte of them to geve charge upon the enemies on the 
one side, with great noyse and showling: and he with 
the other parte determined to rayse fier on the conb-ary 
side, from whence the winde should come, looking for 
oportimitie to doe the same. When he sawe the sunne up, 
and the winde beginning to whistle, blowing a good gale 
irom the side of the hilles, and that the skirmishe was 
begonne on the other side : then he gave a signall unto the 
companie he led with him, to set upon the enemies, and made 
them throwe into the inclosure of their campe, divers potts 
and dartes with fire, so that the flame finding matter to 
catche holde of, in this inclosure of wodde, and trees, layed 
overthwart, dyd raise straight an exceding great fiame in 
the ayer, and still got waye inwards into the Latines campe. 
Whereupwn the Latines being unprovided of present remedy 
to quenche the flame, and seemg their campe a fyre all about 
their eares ; they gathered them selves together at the first in 
a very small roome. Nevertheles, they were inforced in the 
ende to get them into the field, and there they founde their 
enemies ready armed, and in battel! raye. So as fewe of 
those escaped that came into the field, and their fellowe* 
that remained within their campe, were burnt to death with 
fyer, imtill the Romaiiies them selves came to quench it for 
greedines of their spoyle and goodes. When all this was 
done, Camillus left nis sonne in the campe, to keepe the 
prisoners and spoyles : and he him self, with the rest of the 
armie, went to invade his enemies contrie, where he tooke 
the cittie of jEtjucs. Then after he had overcome the 
Volsces, he led his army presently from thence unto the cittie 
of Sutrium. For he had not yet harde of their misfortune. 
Therefore he hasted him self to ayde them, bicause he 
thought they were yet besieged by the Thuscans. But suche 
was their harde fortune, that tney had alretidy yelded up 
their cittie by composition, and saved no parte of their 
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PUKTUS goodes, but the very clothes they had on th^r backfi. So 
CAMILLUS being turned out of all they had, they met Camillus by the 
waye as they were wandring abroad, lamenting their miserie, 
with their Mrives and litle young children : whose miserie 
went to the very harte of Camillus, when he beheld their 
lamentable state. Furthermore, when he sawe the Romaines 
weepe for pittie also, to see the mone that these unfortuiMte 
people maae unto him, and that it greved them hartely to 
Deholde their great mischaunce : he determined with nim 
self not to deferre revenge, but presently to goe the selfe 
same daye before the cittie of Sutrium, imagining that he 
should finde the Thuscans out of order, without keeping 
watch, and attending nothing but making good cheere, 
bicause they had newly taken a wealthy riche cittie, wfaeie 
they had left never an enemy in the same to htirte tbem, 
neither feai'ed any abroad to come neere to assaulte then. 
And in deede it fell out rightly as he gessed. For he had 
not only passed through the territories of the cittie, without 
any intelligence geven to the enemies within the same : but he 
was come to the very gates, and had taken the M'alles, beftnv 
they hard any thing of his coming, by reason they neither 
kept watch nor warde, but were dispersed abroade in the cittie, 
in every house, eating and drincking droncke together. In- 
somuch as when they knew their enemies were already within 
the cittie, they were so full fraight with meate and wine, 
that the most of their wittes served them not so much as to 
flye, but taried untill they were slaine or taken, like beastes 
in the houses. Thas was the cittie of Sutrium twise taken in 
one daye. And it chaunced that those which had woone it, 
loflt it : and those which had lost it, recovered it againe by 
Camillus meanes. Who deserved both tlie honour and entrie 
of triumphe into Rome : the which wanne him no lesse good 
will and gloric, then the two first before had done prayse, 
and gotten fame. For even his greatest enemies that roost 
spighted and en\ied his former noble actes, ascribing them 
rather to fortune that favored him, then to his valliantnes or 
worthines : were forced nowe by this deede of his to confease, 
that his wisedome and valliantnes deserved prayse and cxm- 
mendation to the skyes. Camillus of all his enemies had one 
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■ most bitter to him, which was Mai'cus Manlius, that was the 

■ first mail that gave the Gaules the repulse that night they 
had entered the walJes of the CapitoU, and had thought to 

I have taken it : whereupon they gave him the surname of 

ICapitolinus. He aspiring to he the chief of the cittie, and 
finding no direct waye to exceede the glory of Camillus, tookc 
the hroade highe waye of them that practise tyrannic. For 
he beganne to flatter the common people, and specially those 
that were indebted: he tooke upon him to dcfende their 
causes, and pleaded their case at the ban"e against their 
crcditours. Sometimes he tookc the debtci-s out of the 
creditours haiides and caricd them awaye by force, that for 
^ lacke of abilitic to paye, were by rigour of the lawe con- 
B demned to be bonde .slaves. But by this practise, in shorte 
" time he gotte him a marvelous number of suche needie 
followers, and pooi"c men, that the noble men and honest 
cittizens were aftraycd of the insolent paiies they played, and 
of the continuall ti-oubles and tumultes they daylie stin-ed up 

Pin the market place. Therefore sus^cting the worst in this 
case, they dyd choose Quintus Capitolinus Dictator: who 
caused the saycd Manlius immediately to be apprehended, 
and committed him to prison. Whereupon the people be- 
ganne to chaungc their apparel 1 : which they were never 
wont to doc, but in great and common calamities. But the 

(Senate fearing least some commotion would ryse hereupon, 
they dyd set him at libertie againe. He being thus out of 
prison, was no whit the better, nor wiser thereby, but dyd 
still stirre up the commons, more boldely and seditiously, 
then before. Then was Camillus chosen againe Tribtinus 
: militarise and Manlius was accused in his time of office. But 
B when this matter came to pleading, the sight of the Capitol I 
™ troubled his accusers much. For the very place it selfc where 
Manlius had repulsed the Gaules by night, and defended the 
Capitoll, was easely scene from the market place, where the 
matter was a hearing : and he him selfe pointing with his 
hande, shewed the place unto the godaes, and weeping 
tenderly he layed before them the remembraimcc of the 
hazarde of his life, in fighting for their safety. This dyd 
move the judges hartes to pittic, so as they knew not what to 
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doe, but many times they dyd put over the hearing of his 
case unto another daye, and neither would they geve judgt?- 
ment, knowing he was convicted by manifest proofes : neither 
could they use the sevcritic of the lawe upoti him, bicauie 
the place of his so notable good service was ever still be&re 
their eyea. Wherefore Camillus finding the cause of delaje 
of justice, dyd make the place of judgement to be removed 
wiUiout the cittie, into a place called the wodde Petelian, 
from whence they could not see the Capitol). And there the 
accusers gave apparent evidence again.st him : and the judges 
considering all his wicked practises, conceaved a just oauae 
to puiiiiiihe him, as he had deserved. So they gave sentence 
of death against him : that he should be caried to the 
mount Capitoll, and there to be throwen dowTie hcdiongc 
the rockes thereof. Thus, one, and the selfe place was a 
memory of his notable good service, and also a memoriall of 
his miserable and unfortunate end. Besides all this, they 
rased his hoiL<<e, and built in the same place a temple to the 

fodd&s.sc they call Moneta : and made a lawe also, that no 
^atrician from thenceforth should dwell any more in the 
mount Capitoll. Cumiilus after this, being called againe to 
take the office of Tribunus TtiUitaris the sixt time : he sought 
to excuse him selfe a^swell for that he sawe he was well steptc 
in yeres, as also for that he feared fortunes spight, or some 
mishappe, after he had obtained such glorie lor his noble 
actes and service. Howbeit the most apparent cause of his 
excuse, was his sickcnes, which troubled him much at that 
time. But the people would allowe no excuse bv any 
mcancs, but cried out, they dyd not desii-e he shoulcT fight 
a foote nor a horse backe, but that he should only gevc 
oounsaill, and commaunde : and therefore they compelled 
him to take the chai'ge, and to leade the armie with one of 
his companions named Lucius Furius, against their enemies 
the Praenestines, and the Volsces, who joyning togetlier, dyd 
invade the confines of the Romaines friendes. So he led fiis 
army out immediately to the field, and camped as neere the 
enemy as he couJd : being minded for his parte to drawe the 
warres out in length, that he might fight afterwards (if 
neede rcquii-ed) when he had recovered strength. But Furius 
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contrarilie coveting gloine, was whottely bent to hazarde the 

battcll, whatsoever perill came of it : and to this ende he 

sturred up, aiid incoraffed the captaines of cverie private 

bande. Wherfore Camiilus fearing least they should thinke, 

for ill will he bare the young men, that he went about to 

hinder and take awaye the raeanes to winnc their honour, 

and to doe some noble acte : suffered Furius against his will 

to put his men in order of battel!, and he in the meane 

season by reason of his sicknes, remained with a fewe 

about him in the campe. So went Lucius upon a head 

to present batteli to the enemic, and so was he as headilie 

also overthrowen. But Camiilus hearing the Roraaincs 

were overthrowen : sifke as he was upon his bedde, got up, 

and taking his householde acrvantes with him, he went 

in haste to the gates of the campe, and passed through 

those that fled, untill he came to mete with the enemies 

that had them in chase. The Romaines seeing this that 

were already entred into the campe, they followed him 

at the heeles forthwith : and those that fled also without, 

when they sawe him„ they gathered together, and put them 

selves againe in arraye before him, and persuaded one 

another not to forsake their captaine. So their enemies 

hereupon stayed their chasing, and would pursue no further 

that daye. But the next morning, Camiilus leading his 

armie into the fielde, gave them batteU, and wanne the field 

of them by plaine force : and following the victorie harde, 

he entred amongest them that fled into their cam)>e pelmel, 

or hand overheade, and slue the most parte of them even 

there. After this victorie, he was acivertised howe the 

Thuscans had taken the cittie of Sutrium, and had put to 

the sworde all the inhabitants of the same, which were the 

Romaines cittizens. Whereupon he sent to Rome the greatest 

parte of his army, and keeping with him the lightest said 

lustiest men, went and gave assaulte unto the Thuscans, that 

nowe were harbored in the cittie of Sutrium. Which when 

he had wonne againe, he slue parte of them, and the other 

saved them selves by flight. After this, he returned to 

Rome with an exceeding spoyle, confirming by experience, 

the wisedome of the Romaines, who dyd not leare the age 
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nor sicknes of a good captaine that was experte and valliant : 
but had chosen him against his will, though be was both 
olde and sicke, and preferred him farre before the younger 
and lustier that made sutc to have the charge. Newes being 
brought imto the Senate, that the ThusculanianH were 
revolted, they sent Camillus thither againe, willing him of 
five other companions to take out one he liked best, every of 
the which desired to be chosen, and made their sutc unto 
him for the same. But he refusing all other, dyd chose 
againe Lucius Furius beyounde aU expectation of men, see- 
ing not long before he needes would against his will hazarde 
battell, in which he was overthrowen. Howbeit Camillus, 
having a desire (as I thincke) to hyde his faulte and shame 
he had receaved : dyd of curtesie preferre him before all 
other, Nowe the Thusculanians hearing of Camillus coming 
against them, subtilly sought to culler the faulte they had 
already committed. "Wherefore they put out a great number 
of people into the fields, some to plowe, other to keepe the 
beastes, as if they had bene in best peace : and dyd set the 
gates of the cittie wide open, sent their children openly to 
schoole, their artificers wrought their occupation in their 
shoppes, the men of haviour and honest cittizens walked in 
the market place in their long gownes, and the officers and 
govemours of the cittie went up and downe to every hoi 
commaunding them to prepare lodgings for the Romaii 
as if they had stoode in no feare at all, and as though th« 
had committed no faulte. Howbeit all these fine fetches 
could not make Camillus beleeve, but that tbcy had an 
intent to rcbell against the Romaines : yet they made 
Camillus pittie them, seeing they repented them of that 
they had determmcd to doe. So he commaunded them to 
goe to Rome to the Senate, to crave pardone of their faulte : 
and he him selfe dyd helpc them, not only to purge their 
cittie of any intent of retxilion, but also to get them the 
priviledge and freedome of Rome. And these be the chicfest 
acts Quniilus dyd in the sixt time of his tribuneshippe. 
After this, one Licinius Stolo moved great sedition in the 
cittie, betwene the common people, and the Senate. For 
he would in any case that of the two Consuls, which were 
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chosen yerely, the one of them should be a commoner, and 
not that both of them should be of the auncient noble 
families, called Patricians, The Tribunes of the people 
were chosen, but the election of the Consuls, the people 
stayed : so that the common wealth went to decaye, and 
declined to greater troubles, then ever it dyd before, for 
lacke of government. But to suppresse this, the Senate 
created Camillus the fourth time Dictator : but this was Camillus 
sore against his will, bicause it misliked the j>eople muche. created Die- 
Furthermore, he would not complaine of the people, for r^**!Iu • 
that they having served under him in many warres and *' 

battelk, might boldely, and truely saye unto nim : that he 
had done more notable acts by them in the warres, then he 
had done by the Patricians in peace. Yet was he created 
Dictator in despight, to rule the people, and of envie in the 
noble men towards them. Thus necessitie dyd urge him, 
either by force to suppresse the people, if he were the 
stronger in this dissention : or els that he him self should 
be suppressed, if he became the weaker, Camillus notwith- 
standing, preparing to prevent this mischief, and knowing 
the daye the Tribunes had determined, to preferre the pass- 
ing of their lawe by voyces of the people : he gave warning 
by proclamations set upon postes, that the same very daye 
he would muster the people, and all was but to drawe them 
from the market place into the field of Mars, and dyd set 
great penalties upon those that should be lacking at the 
musters, and would presume to disobey. The Tribunes of 
the people on the contrarie parte, dyd withstande his 
threates, and sware they would condemne Camillus selfe in 
fiflie thousand Drachmas of silver, if he dyd not let the 
people alone, but would goe about to disturbe them for 
gevmg their voyces to such lawe, as they liked of. Camillus 
perceaving this, and fearing to be condemned, and banished 
once againe, which would fall out very ill for him, being 
nowe an olde man, and one that had done so many great 
and notable actes, or els for that he thought him selfe not 
strong enough to withstande the force of the people : he 
kept his house that daye, fayning him selfe to be sicke, and 
rtaine other dayes following, and in the ende he gave up 
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FURIUS his office. TlKM-eupoii tlie Senate chose in his place another 
CAMILLUS Dictator, who named the same Licinius Stole general of the 
horse men, that was the author and furtherer of all this 
sedition : and besides dyd suffer him to preferre another 
lawe, and to passe it by voyces of the people, that above all 
other lawes, ayd most trouble the Patricians. Which lawe 
LicinluB Stolo dyd forbid any cittizen of Rome, to have, or occupie above 
made a lawe fiVe hundred jugera, which amount to S30 acres and a halfe, 
*'"/ enjoyiu^ 12 pole, and 121 partes of a pole. Then was this Stolo 
of Undes. ai^fte, and of great estimation at that time : for that he had 
in despite of the Senate established this law. Howbeit 
Stolo the firat shortely after it was found out, that him self had more 
offender of number of acres then his owne lawe permitted. By reason 
Oienmelnw. whereof, he receaved the juste punishment of his owne 
^K devised forfaiture. Yet the most weightie matter of aU 

^M this dissention that beganne first, and most of all troubled 

^M the Senate, touching the election of the Consuls, remained 

^M still undetermined. But while these matters were thus in 

^m talke, the Romaines had certen intelligence, howe the Gaules 

^f The Gaulea were departed once againe from the Adriaticke sea, and were 
H come againe coming with a great power straight unto Rome : upon 
H to Rome. reporte of which newes, the warres followed immediately. 

^L For the Gaules destroyed the champion country as they 

^B went : and the poore country men that could not reoover 

^^^H Rome, were scattered here and there amongest the moun- 

^^^p taines. The feare of this dyd somewhat appease the dis- 

^^^ sention. The people then assembling witli the Senate, sad 

the baser sorte with the noble, dyd all with one voycc sad 
assent chuse Camillus Dictator the fifte time. He was nowe 
a very olde man, lacking litle of foure score yeres : but 
nevertheles, considering the necessitie and present dcuinger, 
„ without framing any excuse, or starting as he had before, he 

a dnt^hir undertooke the char^. Nowe that he had taken it upon 
souldiere with '"">» he presently levied men, and prepared his army. And 
armour and knowing very well howe the fiercenes of these barbarous 
Gaules consisted, in downe right blowes with their swordes, 
with which they would strike of heades and shoulders of 
men at a blowe, mangling them like bouchers, without any 
cast or skyll of fight : he caused iron salletts, and morians to 
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be made for the most of his men, as smoothely wrought on FDRIUS ' 
the out side as could be, that their swordes lighting on them, CAMILLDSi 
should either slyde of, or breake. Moreover, he caused their 
sheldes to have barres made about them of copper, bicause 
the wodde selfe was not able to abide their blowes. Further- 
more, he dyd teache his souldiers to cary long javelines or 
{>unchion staves, wherewith they might wounde their enemies 
ifting up their swordes to strike them. Nowe when the 
Gaules were come neere Rome, having pitched their campe 
upon the river of Anian, and being fuU loden and stufied Anie* fl 
'with all kindes of spoyle and Ixmties : then Camillus brought 
his armie also into tne fielde, and went to lodge on a htle 
hill which was easie to get upon, where there were many 
litle caves, so that the most of his army was all hidden and 
covered, and those that were seene, seemed to be retired 
thither into those highe places for an advantage, and of 
feare. Camillus to increase this opinion more in his enemies, 
and to make them the bolder : dyd suffer them to come and 
spoyle even to the footc of the hill where he was lodged, 
ancf stirred not once out to trouble them, but kept him selfe 
quiet in his campe and well fortified. Untill such time as 
he gpyed occasion of advantage, that the best parte of their 
army were scattered here and there, a forraging all about 
the fieldes : and those which remained in their campe, fell to 
eating and drincking, as they used cau*elesly at all howres. 
Then Camillus sent very early before dayc, his lightest 
armed men, to vexe and trouble the barbarous people in 
coming out of their campe, and to let them in any case from 
putting their men in order of battell : and he at the breake 
of daye, came downe into the plaine, and dyd set his other 
men being well armed, in good arraye, which were a great 
number, and lustie fellowes, and were not as the barbarous 
people thought, fewe, and fearcfuU. This at the very first 
discoraged the hartes of the Gaules marvelously, bicause 
they thought them selves dishonored, that the Romaines 
should charge upon them first. Afterwardes also Camillus 
vantgarde dyd set upon the Gaules, and that on a sodaine, 
before they had leysurc to put them selves in battell, or to 
order their troupes : compelling them to fight without order, 
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as they met out of order by chaunce. In the ende also, 
Camillus cauie upon the neckes of them, with all his whole 
force, and army together : against whom they ranne not- 
withstanding, holding up their naked swordes alofte in their 
handes. But the Romaines thrusting with their armed 
javelingcs, receaved their enemies blowes upon them, and 
thereby so rebated the edges of their swordes (their blades 
being very sharpe and thinne grounde, and of so softe a 
temper) that they bowed agedne, and stoode crooked un- 
reasonably : and furthermore, having persed their shieldia 
through with their punchingstaves, the Gaules armes were so 
clogd and wearied with them, the Romaines plucking them 
backe to them againe, that they threw away their swordes 
and shieldes, and flying in, closed with the Romaines, and 
caught holde of their javelines, thincking by plaine force to 
have wrested them out of their handes. Howoeit they per- 
ceaving then the Gaules were naked, fell straight to tii«r 
swordes : and so was the slaughter of their first ranckes 
very great The other fled scatteringly here and there, all 
about the plaine : bicause Camillus had caused all the hilles 
and mountaines about them to be occupied and possessed. 
Neither dyd they retire towardes their campc, for that it 
was unfortified, and also knewe well enough it would be 
easely taken. This battell (as they saye) was thirteene yens 
after their taking of Rome before. But after that fielde, 
the Romaines corages were good enough against these bar- 
barous Gaules, whom they stoode in feare of before : thinck' 
ing the first time they came, that they had not ovcrcomed 
them by force, but by reason of the plague that fell amongest 
them, or through some other straunge chaunce. For they 
dyd so feare them at that time, that they made a lawe, howe 
their priestes should be exempted from warres, so it were 
not against the Gaules. This ovcrthrowe was the last mar- 
shall acte Camillus dyd in the warres. For, the taking of 
the cittie of Velitres, was an accident depending upon this 
jomey : bicause they yelded straight unto him, without 
striking any stroke. But the seditiousnes of the people of 
Rome about government, and the choosing of the ywe 
Consuls, was the hardest matter he ever had in hande. For 
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they returning home to Rome stronge, and of greate power, 
by their late obteined victorie : woiilde in any case have one 
of the Consuls to be chosen of a commoner, which was 
directly against their aimcient custome. But the Senate 
Btowtely withstoode it, and would not suifer CamUlus to be 
put out of office : hoping the better by meanes of his autho- 
ritie, which was greate then, that they should mainteine and 
continue their auncient dignitie, and prerogative of their 
nobilitie. But as Camillus was set in his chayer in the 
market place, where he hearde and dispatched causes : there 
came a sergeante to him, sent from the Tribunes of the 
people, who commaunded him to foUowe him, and there 
witnall layed violent handes upon him, as he woulde have 
caried him awaye by force. This made suche a terrible 
tumulte and uprore, that the like was never scene before in 
the market place. For Camillus friendes drave the sergeaunte 
backe behinde the chayer. The common people cried out 
a^aine to the sergeant from beneath: Pull him out of his 
chayer. This so amazed CamiUus, that he knew not well 
what to sayc to the matter. Notwithstanding, he would 
not resigne up his office, but taking those Senatours he had 
about him, he went unto the place where the Senate was 
wont to be kept. And there, oefore he would goe into it, 
he returned backe againe unto the Capitoll, and made his 

Erayer unto the goddes, that it would please them to bring 
is troubles againe to a quiet, and so made a solemne vowe 
and promise (if these tumintes and troubles might be paciHed) 
that he woulde builde a temple of Concorde. When this 
matter came to debating before the Senate, there fell great 
contention and diversitie of opinions among them : yet in 
the ende, the easiest waye dyd carie it, and that was to 
graunt the common peoples aesire, that a commoner should 
be chosen Consul with a noble man. The Dictator having 
openly published to the people the Senates decree, confirm- 
ing their desire: the common people were so joyfull, that 
at that presente they let fall all their malice against the 
Nobilitie and Senate, and brought Camillus home to his 
house, with greate shoMrtes of joye, and clapping of handes. 
The next morning all the people being assembled together 
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in the market place, it was there decreed : that the tempk 
of Concorde should be built at the common wealthes chat^ 
(according to the vowe Gimillus had made) in such a p]ax, 
as it might be scene from the market place selfe, where all 
the assemblies for matters of counsel! were made. And 
further, it was ordered that one daye more should be added 
to the feastes of the Latines : and that from thenceforth 
they should solemnise foure festivall dayes^ and should pre- 
sently make gcnerall sacri6ces imto the goddcs, in everie 
temple of the cittic, to geve them thanckes : and in token of 
joye, they should all weare garlands upon their heades for 
this reconciliation. So Camillus proceeding to election, 
there were chosen two Consuls, Marcus ^Emilius of the 
noble Patricians, and Lucius Sextus of the Plebeians or 
commoners. And this was the lastc acte that ever Ca- 
millus dyd. For, the next yere after, the plague was in 
Rome, and tooke awayc an infinite number of people 
that dyed, besides many magistrates and officers of the 
cittie that departed : among whom, Camillus also left 
his life. Who notwithstanding he had lived a long time, 
and had ended a reasonable course of life : yet he was as 
ready to dye, and as paciently tooke his death, as any man 
living could have dona Moreover, the Romaines made 
more mone and lamentation for his deathe alone, then 
for all the rest the plague had already consumed. 
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